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SEVENXei;'.N years ago* in accordance with the expressed desire 
of Sir James himself, the. late Sir John Kaye had agreed to 


write the 4 Life of Oufcram/ What ability and- power Wi?. 

1 >ti- . j .*i.._ . .1J 1_- L. _ U* I««„„ 1 ■ t .'j f. 


mt writer would have brought to "bear upon his task. 


official and literary work interfered to prevent.ingress.; n 
eventually Sir John Kaye died without carrying' out his ii> 


tention. When in Paris during the winter of 1877-7*. the 

Ife'ttkkv: 

unfulfilled responsibility. Engaged «v —■ ™«, — 

pletion of an official report connected with, a mission to: the ; -tt' 
French island of .Reunion, from which T had bufc just returned, 
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question was referred to me whether I would'assume this 
unfulfilled responsibility- Engaged at the time in the com* 
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the prospect of con tinned employment v.>us agreeable to me, * 
Though recently out of State harness, 1 had not been so 
chafed by the volte of Fixed Occupation as to seek to throw 
it off altogether: nor was I ambitious of a Leisure for wuich 
I did not possess the conventional qualifications. 

In undertaking, then, more than two years ago, to write 
.the biography of one whose name is a household word, not 
only in England and British India, but throughout the 
civilised world, ! perhaps laid myself open to a charge .of 
imprudence, if' not. actual presumption. But the subject 
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PREFACE, 
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presented was of so great attract.ion, and the proposal made 
was of so flattering a kind, that, in the; weakness of human 
nature, I succumbed* 

While prosecuting the -ask-tmdertakeu, however, i have 
found -ay labours considerably lightened, and in one sense 
my responsibilities materially lessened, by the cordial and 
ebutiunoua assistance received from a member of Sir dames 
Outranks family. I was aware from the very first- that, my 
materials would be abundant; and a, glance at those materials, 
when, coming into my possession, convinced me that they 
had been arranged in the most careful and methodical 
rummer: hut i could not at the outset have anticipated how 
ranch J should have become indebted to any individual 
helper for the suggestions, paragraphs, and illustrative details 
of which X have availed myself freely .in the course of the 
work., Had the biography been confined to certain chapters, 
such its those on the Mutiny campaign, I must have associated ’ 
the name of my assistant with my own, as that of a distinct. 
coMaJjorateur. A 

My own personal knowledge of .Sir James Out ram was 
but- slight. I was a fellow-passenger -with him for a short 
voyage in 1849 : and some three years' later was privileged 
to meet him at a dinner in Bombay, when, to the best of 
my recollection, there were no other guests. But l hail 
naturally heard and learnt nmeh of Iris character and career, 
and had had especially good opportunities of studying and 
appreciating a section of his work; for it fell to my lot to 
investigate the claims of the Ex-Amirs of Haida-rabad, 
Khairpur, and Miypur both as a Deputy, working under the 
CoUacfcoi of Shknrpur, arid as Assistant Commissioner for the 
settlement of alienations of land and revenue in the Province 
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r residence in those parte, and- subs 
merit in Baluchi dan, Western Afgha 
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, hate, moreover, given me some practical training 
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y no means the least important of those in which 
passed some of the best years of his life. 

•It is like standing on the threshold of platitudes, to say 
.at a published biography should have an object beyond 
the. indulgence of family wishes, or compliance with friendly 
opinion. And to explain, that object to be- the instruction of 
the reader, or, rhore generally, the hotter being of t he. human 
' 'may he to repeat a mere truism.. But wh may 


lertj m less hackneyed and equally relevant phraseology, 
d 1 he lives of illustrious men are comparatively useless 


records to after generations, unless they contain plain lessons 
which thdse who run may read: and the one feet which 
ohould be apparent in ali~-»amely, that, no successful.carc-er 
io t. pTiisodes of crosses and failures—may convey a 
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h trite moral, but is.an ever fresh, 
, of sermons. 


Many hundreds, it may ho thousands, of (hose to whom 
A he name of Sir James Outrarn has become familiar, irrespoc- 
[ve of the multitude who contemplate his bust in Westiniu- 


. gtef Abbey, or git under iris statue on the Thames Embank¬ 
ment-, picture to themselves the .successful soldie'r-st-atesinan, 
who has risen to eminence. % the usual routine of conquering 
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arms 
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arms and welhnppKed diplomacy. Among them many will 

S have heard that he had had differences with his travernment 
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and diiierenc.es with individuals;; ami tlmt bis' profeBsionaS 

labour* led him. more than once, not. only within the 


paper controversy, but to submit 


, labours led him, more than once, 
treacherous precincts of paper con tie 
official appeals and protests against treatment which he hi. 
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and physical energy were fluid expended 

Apart fro!m the feeling's of the individual su.fi 

of severed friendships' and mistaken, rnotive 

how much good service to the State has be 

isappHcation of State power towards an 

servant F The great lesson to be lear 

rex, to be restricted in' its meaning to yd 

conduct is moulded on illustrious exemplars. 

one for those in high places, if t hey will acce 

for aspirants, who 'will be sure to search it 

former, if put into conventional shape, it w< 

a ter the .manner of one or more of the fol 


iova 


prop oai 


< Do not refuse to your official agents that consideration 
which you are ever ready to accord your friends, oven when 
they are no longer fulfilling the particular duty for which 
you think them qualified. l)o not assume that fitness lor 
strange and rough work 

refined sentiment, or is incompatible with a keen sensitiv 
ness. If it be fcl 


san 


plomufiste to. humour 
r. they have to do, and 
generally to gather advantage fwim a lenovviedg© of human 
dm meter—-so is it the duty of statesmen high in office, to 
study the dispositions of their confidential agents, and 
studiously avoid wounding them in tender points. The 
willing horse should never be allowed to get out of con- 


eompuunt against hi 
as earned his reward 
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assuredly oe nos earnei 
honours conferred upoi 
Oulram evciil.tial.ly 
iit.fi •-moral lesson of h 
rising generations. 13 
have auiJ.lt under like t 

In any ease it is hoped -that 
distwu'od between the lint 
tod fce the reader 
claims, ioid ofleii obtains the 
is some thing 
from the consciousness 


triumphed, and his triumph eordplcdei 
[g life in its fitness for the .study o 
at a .less strong man than he migh 
ircumstonees. ‘ Should this be ? 

one old familiar Truth will b< 
of the Biography now submit 
that, independently of. work whlci 
recognition of the State, ther 
to be done which brings its own rowan 
that it belongs to a higher cause thui 
that of Governments; something which, if only part fulfil 
menl. of the great 

«mn ken adinirable in its very imperfection. Outram’s 
and Contemporaries have not been slow to appreciate 
■ character an overflowing benevolence void of ail c 

.'pretension. 

But let us ghmee for t 
uses oh a mind like his up 
day. Does he not help ’ 

Afghan puizle which Bug- 
now seeking to understand 
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new 


man to 


on the more prac 
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beneye that lan* cottd.usj-.on.s in this respect’ may. 

■n t-h6. .information contained in the fol Wring pag 

v <■ ■ cannot but feel that, bad oar work been eon 'i 

to one php’e .only of a busy life, very much tuere mi 

with propriety have been quoted to enlighten the reader, 

He admitted the impolicy of any interference on 

part ‘ with the internal affairs of the 

kl , r 

Afghanistan.’ On thi 

■ ; , • ■ , • 1 = 

in. May 1857., to the h 


form eel 


wrote from Baghdai i 
:—‘Nothing is more 
ion, than the most distant 
? this or that chi of tain., .much 
less to foster a policy for incorporating the whole of that. 
Country under-one rule or ruler. Any such scheme, however 
cautiously pursued, would involve us in inextricable diffi¬ 
culties, ahd be followed with one only result—failnre--,a.s 
regards any solid advantage which our Indian Empire would 
reap • therefrom. The time is not come i or British • inter¬ 
vention to effect aiiy good among the Afghans themselves; 
and the consolidation of an Afghan empire, under present 
circumsta.ne.es, and in. view of the geogrospMcql posriMtm of 
that county}!, might be attended- with eerious inconvenience, 
as well to our north--west frontier as to our political rela¬ 
tions with Russia, and Persia.’ The italics are not in the 
original, but emphasise expressions to be borne in mind by 
those who consider them in 1880. I would solicit attention 
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-fofenee; could n0w be 
nor that a consolidated 
e better government of 
as Herat, Kabul, and 


opinions, is 
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judiciously e 
Empire wus 
three subsf 
Kandahar. 
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o tKe Indus caused biro to regret. up 
his life* that vve had ever' shabbied 
^estyawar valley, bat let no-politicians • 
for making a retrograde movement i o\ 

: after the events which have transpired m 
V iocroys of India. For my own part- - w ha 
.might- have formed on the * Scientific 1 
responsibilities along the' Suli m&n range - 
do not -believe that Sir James Outran^ [i, 
living to give Ms'counsel, would-'—with his 
Afghans and their Persian neighbours, am 
fluenees hearing upon both---'have advised 
on>- position in Kandahar, 

independently of politics, Outram 
enlighten the world on the geography < 
.Baluchistan than leas been hitherto pi; 
From B&rnian to Sonmiani .is a long st 
parts of which be was the first English 
tain track by which ho hit the Ks 
B-unian—the diversions made to atf 
between Kabul and Kwatta- t ho 
PottingePs, by which Bella wps re 
these may need something more of ; 
than has been yet accorded by book 
aconracy may be wanting in actua. 
flue informal!•>». imparted has been t 
should not the giver of it be recogp 
With regard to the spelling of 
ciple which 1 have-adopted is to - 
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Dr. Hunters system; substitufii 
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is used* it represents'the •corresponding 
' word. iJidir, or the two letters, in the 
•fortunately, the numerous extracts, with 
are necessarily studded, show a different 
• ..eed scarcely be stated that quotations, to • 
ies, to be correct, .must, be left as much as. 
in the original. For, independently of 
, the mode of spelling affects, in some way, 
>f the speller. There are many civil and 
•f the Indian GrovevnmeiU, at the present 
ng hut - a radical. change of nature would 
Ytmhpur ’ for < Oawhporey or ‘"Lakbnau 5 for 
rule, then, there has been little or no 
re 'spelling of proper names by Out ram. 
ries. If, in one .instance—Mxe diary in 
.at-ttient- has been exceptional, it is be 
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with the narrative as to. form..almost 


>ay be told that a who!esale recurrence 

ukl have saved the apparent incon- 

.This would have been, in my 

op': and it would not - have' secured 

jted letters and papers illuKtrate a 

s varied as it is unsystematic, 

mi 

ny sincere acknowledgments to the 
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ave. aiaed the preparation of these 
'mutant family records and cor re- 


\q unreservedly by Sir Francis 
pirs of great public interest and 
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'ioi abridge -State motfrogjkiG, 


and Mps* Outram Wcitl ch by-Miiss O/itliorian eMhclait ■r*'I , ritiii}w 
„.'um- —James Outeiffl . bis feiyhood-and • «tf irca'lLfi—Roeoivtu im Iuilian • 
ca ets i{». ' 

James Outo-am, Cta' subject of this biography, was 
i .afc ftritterley Hall, Derbyshire, on January 2% 1803, 
his family had long been resident in iha» L aBd the neighboiw- 
mg counties. The race from which be sprang was an- 
“tu.#*n«v rtTiA ot honest yeomen or small landowners md 


farmers,. little known beyond the.limits of thei r own parishes, 

’Tin t n I\ i'll . ; h Ain ^ 1. _ l si 


«t.h r ; o T and Ih 


i a representative In the Church, lint 


|pi|i 

happens that, the 4AWier-stat<isto.an-. is hot the first member 
pf. it whose remains have been honoured by a. resting-place 
in. Westminster Abbey, In Poet’s Corner may be observed 
a monument. recording the peaceful virtues, of William 
Outran*, D.0., 1 Ard.dc '.neon of Leicester, and Prebendar y , .f 
■Whstmirister, who, though a Court chaplain in the •evil days 
of . Charles II., wu* acknowledged to be, as Pepys describe?* 
him, ‘one of the ablest and best of the conformists, eminent 
for his piety and charity, and an excellent preacher, 
was moreover a sound and learned Protestant divine, as bis 
work ‘ Du Sacrificiis,’ on the expiatory and vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ, which still bolds a -place among standard works 
of divinity, best testifies. 
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in 1435, we. 
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e to Joseph Oufcram, of AlfjretOM, Derbyidure, a weB-to-do 
: a*sd manager of eatafees, and • himafclf possessor of 
eperty in In ltd and collieries,-in whoso marked vigour 
actor, shreril sense, and .rand heart, we begin, to 






..... , ties which his sons and graridso&ij were lies- 
to develop in a wider sphere* 


» 


■His eldest son, KeiTiamin, 1 born in 1764, was so natnerl 
after Benjumin Franklin,, a friend of his. father's. He 


!*| 
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1 no discredit to the sponsorship of that eminent 
ilosophet anti politician, .and as a young civil - engineer, 

to 


he. 


gave evidence of talent and energy which raised him t 
distinction in a very few years. Of special proff^onal 
ddemvieuts attributed to him there is no very distinct 
icord ; but his iuane is associated with that of more thhis 

of the heralds of railway construction whose voico- 
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his miflMjrnw fitmily, Edirmtid, earred fw hints <d? da’ tbo 
i high reputation for h-annpg and wgrth- Ha- hftefttnp P.P., F'lihlie 
Cambridge, Prebendary of Lichfield, A r« Meat" 11 of Derby. OhmecJlor 
JchtieM Diocese, amt holder of more than one imbstiintial preferment. 
!>y Chancery iio-guitrdi.'gj of his elder brothers orphans with Mr. Settm 
>ie, he ever proved himself a kind and generous friend to hi h b&ro/ived 
or-in-law and her family, until his death in >82-1, at the (■■■mpfn , if.th r e!y 
of fifty-five. The third boh, Joseph, also & civil 'engineer, .was for some 
dated with Mr. Benjamin Odj^am in tho management of tin- Butterky 
‘Works but migrated to tho neighbourhood of Glasgow, where his roprtJseTitativfs 
H.isyoungost.daughter, now TAlly Dens, first min ded, as his -wood 
an of whom we must record a few words. Kir Benjamin Pbiiseea 
rami C.lt, Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, saw much sharp service afloat 
in the medical department of the navy, from 179-1 till from which time till 
the end of the war ho served pri oeipally on boa nil the Royal yacht s. He lived 
to refute the mis-statements in Thiers' History regarding one of th^ actions m 
which he took part, vie., the xotnurkahJe exploit of the ' Skpirii * (Captain 
heats), wlu'ii she destroyed two Spanish threu-df ekers, the J Curios ’ and 
‘ din mengiido,' and captured a French severd v-.four, the • St. Antoine,! during 






sight of July 12, iSOli Hi« presence d mini! in ^XHBgiu&hing u ftre at 
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j the past and at- the dawn of the present 
■ first he appears to have been employed chit-fly 
d.rueikm of canals, but. after a While turned his 
lore especially to supplementing or superseding 
&t traffic by iron railways in suitable localities. His 
‘gy and ■success in the introduction of such lines, not- 
tending pinch prejudice and opposition, not only in 
ibourliood of Dei;,by, but also in the Forest of Dean, 
}, and elsewhere, appear to have suggested the 
ly received idea that f he word ‘ tram 1 had its origin 
lC second syllable of his name. That such a notion 
sills, and that even so high an authority as Mr. Smiler 
fitfed and recorded it in the firbt edition of his * Life 
Cifeprge Stephenson.’ though ho subsecpienily found the 
word to be of much older application, is strong presumpti ve 
Mr. Outranks groat reputation on the practical side 
% profession. 1 

ie uudeirt-akmg which latterly monopolised his 
odat hm and organisation of t he BuUevley 
in Derbyshire. About three years before their 
liuhmcht ho had become purchaser of the Buttcrley 
Hall estate, jointly with Francis-Berestford, Esq., and here it' 
;.s that he fixed his resilience, forming, in association with, 
essrs. John Wright, of Nottingham, and William Jessop, 
the civil engineer, the company which, having acquired 
or Park, an adjacent property rich in coal, iron, and 
,* amends, carried on business until his death as * Ben¬ 
in Outram & Co.’ and after that, under the now well- 

_ _ _isignation of f Tin:-. Butterley Company,’ If is career 

, 


, however, cut short when apparent ly on the verge of 

ianiiililllilliM 

the 


i 1 HP®' V 
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if of the mag;t 2 'hc is slid to have paved the '.Superb ' from sharin'* the 
her blown- up antagonists. 

bo notes bv 'ieoi’g -0 Stephenson, in refers. ce W the * Spaysou ‘Railways/ 
aUes'fl Life, of George. ^tepHenaon, p 5$; out! WapdV, l?ractical frmtm on 
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success. Shortly before Ms marriage hi 180^, he withdrew 
alrno?! entirely from -the practice of ‘‘bis profession, then 
yielding him from. 2,000/.' to 3,000?. per aimum, in order tp 
devote, Mroself without hindrance to his. ironwork* Endowed 
with genius, judgment, and a spirit of enterprisepotent in 
overcoming every difficulty, it was considered .by those a?.>?.© 
to form an opinion that, bad life been spared to him.he woo'd 
have become .a/thiliionaire. ft was otherwise ordained: he 
d ied in l fiOo, having barely attained middle age., and at a 
critical time of idle work he bad taken in band; a work 
in vvliieb more than half bis capital and the half share, of 
bolter lev Hall bad been sunk—and only j 11 st beginning ..to 
xna ke a return. The result of bis death was a complete wreck 
of In’s fortunes, arid both arixiety and-poverty to.his Jfeimly, 
He is described, as a tail fine-'looking man, very determined 
and bigh-spirif ed., acutely sensitive of honour, with a hasty 
and impetuous- but generous temper, and a re.st.lesS energy 
which, could ill brook either stupidity or opposition 1 —eliarac- 
.teiisdcs of disposition - inherited by. both bis sons, 

fortunately for the present biography, the -influence of 
•the mother upon the won is one gene rally acknowledged ; so 
that- it i - now as much to the purpose to lay- before the fender 
some account of Mrs. Benjamin On tram as. of her husband 
and his family. Her father, James Anderson, LL.I)., was 
£ nnouestionably a man of an ability and -mental power far 
.beyond- the average.’ 1 Having added the study of chemistry 
and other sciences to the thorough agricultural' traiMog lid 
had received at ilerioi:,ton, near Edinburgh, he became dis¬ 
tinguish :d as an experimental agriculturist and weighty 
author. For many years he oondweted a periodical called 
the i Ik-ey reMar|fible for the practical tone of its contents, 
he himself writing much in its pages as elsewhere on agri¬ 
culture, and especially -gardening. At the instance of Lord 

' ckitutvi-s’ : '‘Dr. AafeWi 
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■r, ' "i t, • •. ieiromf; of the nor th-westei'll islands 


•rfbbk/a circuit of the jaorjij»-w<5?Wu. inauya 
coXlaadj wh.tyh, in respect to my useful 
jtaiaed, appear to have beeri virtually a term- 
</lta. He made an elaborate repo ft' of their v capabib tie •; 

ent, atjcbmpjmied .'by charts, statements, and 
tooou^ detaHs... His information and recommenda- 
were deemed valuable, and led to maty improveaienta, 
as anticipated schemes which have aitice beep inde~ 
ndentiy carried out* ^L’sliip was placed, at Ms disposal, 
t he received no remuneration beyond thanks, for Ins use - 
labours. We are told that he-tuis-too proud to ask, or 
to explain tile cost to himself,. and the value of the time 
■ expended under his by no means affluent circumstances; 
and those were not days when govenmthnts volunteered 
"■'.suhstfwitiai' rewards’ for services thus incident ally given. 
In timate with most oi the Ekrary' rueu of his d 
he corresponded with man.; celebrities. abr 
/•$%**> George Washington; but by some »«*«« u«:. 
valuable series of letters which. he; possessed from that great 

T* 'I / %* 1 Jl ! T ■' ' ./ \ y 1 ‘ P > 

man disappeared at his death, and were lost to his. tamiiy. 
He married the heiress of Mounie in Aberdeenshire, and bin 
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eldest ken consequently assumed the maternal name of 
Be till 1 lionoured in Bcobtis]) annals- 




Dr. Anderson’s only daughter who survived childhood, 
Margaret, was born in 1780. The loss of her mother when 




she was only six or seven years old., and the preoccupation 
of Her father in literary and other pursuits explain the.reason 
that she-'received but a poor education. Dr. Anderson had-a 


* • 1 One of I>r # Arfrlist'soiAs gruivdsoisv wm v.lin gallant Colonel A1 xander 
Heioht of the 78f.h who euDtnltmded the detachment which ttegt 

down soheroically on lUr* deck of the ' Birkenhead.' His nephew, Aclfairal . 
Ij^hdo rdmywft^. on/ 1 vuf Nel sort's hahd of oiTiaem mi id to hnFereeelted the *;nivo 
muitldH* of w omrLs m hit? Hluatnous chief. Of Win mm who wont ..to Italia, 
Major Henry. Aiki^iwm, of the Ifngineera, stated lo th® misery’ of - Monsofs'st. 
rotoiab rin ! died fTo?o e.xpoE>im> nt fhe sittgo of I)e ig. Oite letter of Geaeral 
Wfelt ngfcoa £ given n\ Appardix A, 



icle for It i3: eight sons* The. p|^|gsioh of 
'S, however, soon enabled hi*; da, ugh ter to 

B ought into contact \yitb soeiely, 

! observation, and a readiness to 
nee instruction and training aa 
•ed. a knowledge vvhii/h, if not so 
;en.l as that of schools, w yt ■fp'iite 
' the purpose. She Mas married 
June 1800. «id in May 1805 
nil- five young children : Francis, burn in 


rajdiy, in 1803; Margaret, afterwards Airs. 

804; and Eliza, in 180=5. Her wedded 

■( ■ ' • 

erley Hath though brief, had been appa- 
and happy one.; hid. her widowhood was 
As above shown, Mr. Ontram’ 


‘h invest* 

of bis decease had not 

n xliibited eh(ries almost 

y: and to iwako. matters 
, • 

casualty had been so 

' ’ ’'h hf. 's :‘." v .; 1 vv Jnfy ■ r ' • iv\ • V;‘ ‘erf ;;y f* , f, 

e or opportunity for the 
is estate was burdened 


uc spirit, ane in depend- 
yuar from relatives, she 
combined with the little 
’ her husband’* personal 
t first she ‘ remained in 
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The 


ffcer place she- occupied a .bouse which, on Recount 
its loiiely situation, and. reputation for being' haunted, » 
let at a cheap rate, is of itself a strong proof of courage. 
• Nut many w<jai.eu would care, to reside under one and the 

■ * ^ * ... , | i 

same roof with, the ghost of a proprietor who -*ati cut in 
Un-oat on the Premises t In 1810 she removed-to Aberdeen 

. ’ - . , . | . t, 

■where.' schooling was. good and ot moderate cost, atm ac re 
eeipt, at. this time, of a smalt annuity-from Government as 
the daughter of Dr. James Ariderson, obtained on her own 

■ .. V '.v, y j'" ' • • , % v , .. p. 

personal representation of her father's eminent services, 
eitb. >led her to provide all the hettdi* for the iiuuntcnaij.ee 
and education of her children. The story of her visit to 
Lord Melville in London, which resulted iu the grant of this 
pension, is eminently eh a rapt eristic. Tin's i>' her own account 
of the interview, gi ven twenty years after its occurrence : 

< My spirit rose, and iu place ot meanly supplicating his 
favour like, a pauper soliciting - churity, I-addressed him like 
a responsible being, who had misused the power placed in 
hi$ hands by employing rnv father’s time arid talents for the 
good of the country, and to meet his own wishes and ends, 
then leaving him - ignobly to suffer lev ses he could not. sustain, 
but which his high-toned mind would hot stoop to ward oft 
by solicitations to those who had used- him so unjustly. 1. 
then stated rny own situation, my dependence and involved 
. affairs, ami concluded by saying that I could not brook de¬ 
pendence upon friends when l. had claims on my country by 
right ot my father, adding’, ‘■’to you, my lord, 1 look for five 
payment of these claims. If you are an honest or honourable 
inan 1 you will «©.e Lhfih they lifjiiithitou j j/ov were th© 
,o£ boiug ixj©uitccI ? hud you ou^ht to be ikii^wer* 
able for tb« In making .‘this application l feel that I am 
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a mraur ar< myself, by Mvitift 
...'■., - ' • •• • • 
seining -your chafed? ter from tire 

isea ii.n l not. fulfilling them.” Ail 

ibis I stated and: much more in as strong language,-which. 

was so .different from anything his lordship e\.pe>. r,od, or was 

used f.o meet with, that he afterwards to id mo ho never 

was so taken by surprise or got such, a leckue in his life/ 

: ^’V' : C1 ; ^ivw'V?-V\ a ; v; rj'Uk't^ : ?' 
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■ For some years sha lived in a small cottage in the out- 

skirts of Aberdeen called * Binxydciv When her daughters 

r' ■ A" V, ■ "' ' ' 

grow older she . moved to an upper flat in- Castle Street in 
h ■ . . ' 1 
order that fhe best tuition. available for them might |fe 


y -*r 


.within their ro 


LCJJ 


The-: shortcomings in her .own training 


made- her painfully anxious to complete, so far as juneticabtp 




A ^ . 

yritUia her hmitt'd means, .the education of those for whom 

‘i/’h,, Vf'b'V-' i h: ^ : :■ : > u ■ v \ ' , ■ 

me was herself responsible. Posseting,a.hasty ami some* 
what imperious teutper—like that of her h'ish$nd, impatient 
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of misnpprehension as of opposition—-she had 'nevertheless 
taken occasion of adverse fortune - to practise self-denial, and 
accept with resignation a position of comparative poverty and 
seclusion. If, in her lighter social moments, inborn - \ vit and 


vivacity 

led her at tit 

nbs.to sa 

y things it had been 

better to 

have lof 

t unsaid, or v 

0 exact. : 

more than, was right 

she Was 

ready to 

acknowledge 

and reou 

11 the error'; and all 

the mere 


earnestly if a harsh, or injurious word bad been apojkem of an 
absent person. While she-abhorred, it was her constant'."eus- 

. ', A'■■ ■ / . ; .y ■ *• • ' - i 

.■ tom to avoid debt and dependence; and her children were 
brought, up to follow this salutary example, 

After the departure for India of her sons* t he niarri(is?c 
of her eldest daughter in' 1833 to George Sligo, Kaq., of 
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• her to mpoy the best society aftovdod by the place t 
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she happened to be. Her reminisemees of the many people 

. . 1 ^ i -L .... .1 ~L,^, n.vJA,.i.nD K\‘k luvnlA 
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Always dignified, she was far too *etisibfe to run in to the 
common. error of strong-minded and unfettered oh 1 ladies, 


mW- 

' ( Y' 

liarity/ . She Was simply natural and in accordance with he 


and allow h erself 


to m outrfc, or romhrkab1& from my pecn- 


Jlf.r’O ( 


and ] 


i..)s:i turn. 


To th.o last she resisted the. oft-repeated 


*.Ucitoious of her sou that'she would indulge heraaU in 
maiotaiYiinr- a house and cuririage other own. Ever aduple 

■ ■ ■ ' ;.v ' ' 1 ' - • - • • > 
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and abstemious in her personal tastes, energetic, inductions, 
and uni ramme lied hy fashionable innovations, she saw no 

i p i. l. i.. ,..,UA 


_ ''0; 

reason for mssatis 
of three, rooms m 


tisfiction with her neat and comfortable suite 
m a good Edinburgh, house, with her maid as 

ier * comoanion 


_ 

her "• establishment T Card her dog as b 

. • w * -'' •*. m -j||m • • • .£j ' - 

; Wr | ■ v 


Her 
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. strength- of constitution. was exceptional, and: until she 
became a littleMame a few years before her death, health 
never interfered with her plans,..a little congenial ele¬ 
ment proving the best restorative from passing ailments. 
She wrote fugitive pieces of clever poetry, but never came 
forward as an authoress. One of the points in which she 
proved herself an exception to most feminine character* was 
punctuality.- She boasted and it is believed with accuracy, 
that sfc had never of her-own fault kept a-person waiting 
five minutes in her life. A ith a strict and high s..n.>- of 
honour, she abhorred meanness and appreciated excellence 
in. anv walk of life. Like her son* she possessed in a flinguki 
degree the power of attracting strangers of worth, and of re¬ 
taining their regard ever afterwards. Few. of the numerous 
visitors who were daily to he met in her drawing-room ’ 
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■1803- 


'way with them a kindly arid testing interest in the 
talented and most t/ Jiconurionplace old lady/ 

rri i'I v „ " _ _ 


these reminiscences of Mr? Outrain, gifgjjn as re- 
sd in temily met^pranda, 1 we mj$ add. tiie. wirds of one 


vhois imting.ofa most intimate friend; of -whose repute. 


tio.u ii.as oeen long since recognised i;n the world of letters as 
3 the more private sphere of social virtues and accomplish- 

' . • ' . k W _ ... * 



moits. ..so apology .indeed, will he required for onotitifirfrom a 

. A . 1. - O • 


inan-uscri.pt by Miss Catherine biiudair. 

ilo iiitiniate friends, knowing that her income was 


S raitemed, made frequent: offers of assistance, hut Ml in vain. 
Her independent Scottish spirit recoiled from receiving an 
obligation, and she struggled successful ly on through every 


(I by 


difficulty or privation. . . . Mrs. Out ram was formed 
nature to be the mother of a. hero, and those among & foie 
who knew the gallant and chivalrous son, might see t hat lie bad 
inherited his noble and generous sentiments, his bright talents, 
his inflexible integrity, and his indomitable energy from a 
parent of the old Scottish stamp;, who has since her recent 
decease left few equals behind her. Even aft r the age of 


mi , . H| o • , . , u r ‘ p i; ;.- JHfh't:''!’;" ., w* 

eigliLy, Mrs. Outrain's conversation continued to be so original, 


so sprightly, so full of wisdom and excellence, that every day 
there gathered, around her a circle. . . . With the most cordial 



kindness them was an intellectual dignity in her manner 
that commanded respect. Mrs.' dutrani occasionally received 
her friends in .the.evening, and 011 her eighty-second birthday 
site had about, .twenty ladies at tea, io-eacb of whom she 
presented a beautiful shawl of iter own work/ . . . Lord 
Damousie, while Govemov-tieneral in I ndia, fully appreciated 


the noble character of Sir James Outran*. and on his lord- 


f — -- ♦ - ■— - *> u*. 

slvqj.s return, he became so partial to the society of the hcro>? 


’ Tr. 1844, ijnfurtVuiai.ely, Ufoe. Oat ram's licary boxes were burned *t 
Eg.. s j;itt, and in tb**ro all tor aocinmiUtod family relics, c trragpoailsn;^ and 
m i s c 0 1 In a ooub y riper a 
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tacii 'Edinburgh 

again, my 

id’ .. , . She hhd 

a peculiar 

tost graphic des 

crip lion of 

with a sparkle 

of vivacity 

,o be in dialed. 

As years 


■.-mother, that lie visited her-very frequently,, and when. on Ms- 
deathbed 'he Mid,. <{ If I ever re 
fii'M visit fiha! 1 be to Mrs. Outnnn 
talent for letters, writing the 
passing Beenes, and of daily even 
and a glow of kindness never 
advanced^ her style became more thought fid, and she mtd for 
Hours at a lime with those large bright eyes which served her 
for above' - eighty-three years without becoming dun. Many, 
a ' sorrowing friend and (elaHy'e- must' daily miss the cordfl 
sympathy, the sound advice, and the abounding' anecdoti c 
of gaiety and gravity of one so endeared to all who knew her.* 

Francis, the elder of Benjamin On tram's two sons, re¬ 
ceived- his early training at Christ’s Hospital. After a Vmg 
elementary course of seven years’ duration, from which, 
anrcvubH to the wishes of his maternal uncle, classics had 
hhhir .carefully excluded, he was sent to cuntimie his studies 
at Aberdeen. Here liis natural, ability had fuller scope, and 
he soon found opportunity of gaining much lost ground. 
At Marlgebfil College, where he attended one session, he 
'must have made a singularly favourable impression, for 
the opinion of him entertained by a contemporary junior 
student is now found recorded in the following terms: 
‘ He • appeared to my youthful. imagination the bum& 
ideal of all that is elegant and refined ; but having been 
brought up in England, l think he did not take kindly 
to Aberdeen.’ But his Scotch schooling was cut thou 
. by/the grant of an Indian cadetshipand a nomination to 
Addiscombcj obtained from Mr. Elphinstpne through the 
Buko of Ciordon, opened a new field tor the exercise of bis 
powers. At the hast India Company’s Military College- 
now, like the great corporation whose authority it acknow¬ 
ledged, a tradition of the past—his work was brilliant arid 
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full Af promise. Ere bocfcme a''disHiig.ru'^iied'wv'Jiobtr 

s,n'd superior dratq»ht£r6a«, while three, instead of the TUsxial 
four terms, sufficed to place him at the head of his fellow-. 
students—enabled to entei Chatham an officer of Kmpiiems 
• 7 ,ith a reputation for talent' and attainments of rare order. 
To h-is brief Indian earner allusion will hereafter be made. 

Perhaps* as a rule, the nursery and. school days of a man 
who has left - .hiss (.nark on the passing age show no more of 
incident and adventure than those of ati imdistinguhhed 
unit in the immense sum,of living humanity. Nor is there 
any reason why any such distinction as that alluded to 
should be apparent in the two conditions. But it is very 


otfiteiin Jluit while 5 in th6 inti 

:.er case, few readers would 

he found for the 

: story of an c 

irdinnry rnaub boyhood, ft is 

always a matter c 

>f 'general inter 

est to trace, the rise and pro- 


gresy of a mifld which has exercised an exceptional and 
acknowledged influence over other minds. Wo may there¬ 
fore be excused for dwelling.-somewhat lengthily upon James 
Outranks boyhood, of which, a fair account is rendered 
by cntiteui{>oraviefi from his twelfth year. He wa?. but a 
ihild of less than three years old when his father died, and 


had probably reached the age. of eleven when sent to Udney 
.School, near Aberdeen. It has been ' already stated that 
Mrs. Outran) reirnined in the neighbourhood' of her former 
home at Buttorley Hall for the first years of her widowhood, 
and removed to Scotland in 1810. We- find .it was in the 
autumn of 1.814, when residing at Benyden, that she ar¬ 
ranged with Dr. Bisaet, the master, for admission of her 
■ second son to Udney. The boy is described at that period 
as somewhat pale, but . quit e healthy, and ot prepossessing 
'countenance. He had fits mothers black glossy hairy ‘his 
dark hazel eye. kept time, as it were, with whatever was 
going on, and marked his quick apprehension of, and sym¬ 
pathy with, every scintillation of wit, drollery, or humour, - 
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gf td ; thuy^me authority, the pupil made. creditable 
s^- ih. classics and other studies, but showed especial 
•iefe© and energy in sicqmriVig a bowW^i of mat hematics * 
uni the .exact ilekmeo*. As an instimav os his powers in . 
the rdfefpeat, it tfi ’ stated that .Mr. Forbes Irvine of 

Drum, tm accomplished votary of literature and the fine arts, 

;ny‘l'b : ■" VvU :, ■ --fry ■ 

. . 'hghthig : by cha-ace upon one of Janies Outranks original 

demonstrations left on the dining-room table, was greatly 
struck by the accuracy and Ingenuify, us wet!as the draughts- 
manfs neatness ;whMi ; it disphiyedj. and aftgriyards made, . 
•habitual.iiiq'-riry n.ato the j'ouiig matheimticWs. 4 fresh dis¬ 
coveries.-' • One of bis favourite occupations in play-hours, 
when had weather or other cause- kept Mm from out-door 
• i ; sports, was carving 1 figures with a knife out of Hueh materials 

as were More reaclilv available ; and in the exercise of this 

, : '■ y-- :: ■ • 1 * ' > 

: heat he seems to have been both..skilful and artistic. 4 The 

figure-of an elephant continued for many years to adorh the 
." mantelpiece of the Udney drawing-room, and never faded 
io bespoken of, by those who - could appreciate perfect truth- 
Mness of expression,, as a- chvf-dtyiLvre in. its kind.’ But in 
ont-door pursuits he gave unmistakable evidence of excep¬ 
tional mettle; here he was '*$ lint he the hardy soldier, the 
untiring traveller, and -the bold sportsman. 4 Whether at 
football, shindy, bowls, or cricket, he was equally ardent, 
speedily rose fo the front rank as a player, and before he was 
fourteen. was. the. recognised leader of the school. When 
perl vies were formed, those who had Outrani on their side 
fell pre tty . Sure Of victory** .Kcuowned, more o ver, as a 
Wrestler, he was as generous an valiant ; and it is r.dated of 
him that on one occasion, when a front tooth had been 
broken and Ids mouth otherwise, damaged in a contest with 
a sehcoffui-fow, he was: most persistent in exonerating his 
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antagonist from fill, blame, and iii proving the injury to .be 
accidental, ( In the swimming ground ' we learn that 4 there 
was a pond, some fifteen ox -twenty feet deep, which ^va,4gene¬ 
rally shunned, but the few who essayed it gained-, much in 
■ reputa ion among their fellows. Of this number was Qpiram, 
soon alter joini ng the school,’ He used to return, from' his 
watery -exploration with a ‘.gratified airy * hearing generally 
gome trophy in his hand—pebble, sand , or mud-—in proof of 
his having, reached, the bottom.’ In climbing tree?' again, lie, 
obtained honours not easily won amid a host of enterprising 
boys, to who 0:1 the prospect of rooks’ eggs was much as a 
decoration or & stop in rank to the subaltern officer only a 
f©W years their senior. But his comrades protaoied him- at. 
once bevhnd the suoaitern ranks: i n their est imation he 
deserved higher position, and he was generally known to 
t hem as * Captain Out-ram, ‘ 

From the master’s recollection of bis pupil we now pass to 
the testimony of a younger schoolfellow at tldnoy, who writes: 

4 He was always kind to me* protecting me from the 
bullying of older hoys'; and T believe he was ’equally gene¬ 
rous and just to t he others. He drilled us reg ularly, ... In 
winter he had forts of snow built, in the attack and defence of 
■which there was many a severe contest. In every adventure, 
of daring he was the leader, and frequently he exposed him- 
P'-lf to great danger. There was a tradition in the school 
i hat he let himself down from the top of Udney Garble by 
usiojr an- umbrella tor a parachute.* But f can hardly sup- 
pose that anything so fearfully dangerous was attempted, 
The very fact, however, of the boys belie v,.ug it. shows their 
estimation of Ivina:. 1 


Apart from the school coni ribut ions, there are further 
authentic and interesting data of James Outranks em;]y 




or thirteen years of age. AU Aberdeen was, uneasy; my' 
* brother, of course, not at homo-. The sailors were drawn- up 




s were drawn up 
in -a dense body on the pier. The magistrates went down to 
them, backed by t he soldiers, whose muskets were loaded; 
and they were held in readiness- to-fire on the mutineers, if 


necessary. Between the latter and their opponents, Jemmy 


Outrarn was to be seen, with his hands in his ferotiser-pocketa, 
stumping about from oms side to the other, like a tiger in 
his den, protecting his sailor friends from the threatening 
muskets; resolved to receive the fire first:, if firing was to be. 

£ All ended peacefully, however; much to the general 
satisfaction, and to our particular thankfulness, when we 


were told how our brother had exposed himself. He had 
the courage and fortitude of a giant, with the body of a 
pigmy (being very small for his age). I never imilmber 


_evincing the slightest sign of bodily pain. When very 

young, we all crossed over to the other side of the Dee to 
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enjoy p. auilny holiday in scrambling on the rocks, picking 
up shells, and seaweed, and dining in very simple mode in 
one of the fisher-huts. There we saw several, large crabs 
lying on their hacks, and we thought- that they were dead 5 
we soon, however, found that this was not the case, When 
one of them caught hold of little Jemmy’s forefinger. He 
calmly held it up, the blood streaming down on the creature, 
which thus - hung, until of its own accord rehtixing .its hold, 
it fell to the ground. Not a cry had keen heard from the 
sufferer, nor even a wry face made. He wrapt his hand¬ 
kerchief round the wounded finger, coolly saying, “I thought 
tid’d get t ired at last. 1 ’ * 

His tfileut for carving little figures, particularly of animals, 
is thus described by the same hand;—*He liked much to be 
at the menageries which occasionally visited the town, the 
better to represent the creatures they contained. These he 
carved out of anything which he could obtain as yielding to 
the penknife. Date-stones, 'fixed together by a cement- made 
from their own pulverised substance, he particularly liked for 
this purpose ; and in the att itudes of the monkey race he was 
especially successful. My mother thought that perhaps he 
would do well as a sculptor, but having no friends in that 
line, she did not make any endeavour to follow up this view.’ 
An anecdote related by a friend of the family, illustrates in 
a remarkable manner his mechanical taste when a hoy of 
thirteen or fourteen at Aberdeen. The lady referred to 
remembers her. mother’s astonishment on- coming home one 
day after a short absence, and finding the entire works of a 
large eight-day clock which stood on the stairs, all laid out 
on the school-room table, as well as the locks of all the doors. 
Objects of this kind it. was the enquiring youth’s delight to 
take to pieces, and restore to their respective places. 

After about four years at tldney, James Outram was 
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removed to a ached then supposed, to be the best m Aber- 
•deen, kept by.the Rev, Mr, Esson. Here ho disthiguiahed 
himself rather by the exuberance of his boyish spirits than 
close application to study, and on one occasion a practical 
joke played Upon the principal usher, resulted in a severe 
' castigation, the boy’s manful endurance" of which was 
worthy of a. nobler phase. His diary-—a record, by the way, 
kept xindcr school direction and supervision—contained an 
entry of the occurrence ..in the following form, with date, and 
x duly inserted. t From —. till —— flogged by Mi. 


for. making him an April fool.’ At tlie same time his.? pluck 
had occasionally; a belter field for display; and we learn of 
one particular ease in point,' when he appeared at home with 
face so bruised and features so changed that he was hardly to 
be recognised by his relatives. On this occasion he i.u d upheld 
the weak against, the strong, and to the anxious- ques¬ 
tions put to him by hie sister with a view to eliciting &o 
explanation of his condition, he was able to reply trium¬ 
phantly t ( Xevcr mind,. Anna, I’ve licked the biggest boy in. 
the school in such a manner that he’ll not ill-treat any of the 
little boys again, I’ll bo bound.’ Courage was one of his 
ufany characteristics in early boyhood. A playmate much of 
his own age:—bhih being about thirteen—was walking with 
him in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, when they were 
attacked by a large farm -mastiff. His comrade’s natural 
alarm was not in the least degree shared by James Outran*. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, and without any kind of 
weapon, he faced the furious brute, ran at him, struck him 
with fists and feet, and drove him off in dismay. The 
narrator, in recalling this incident in after years, speaks of 
the strong impression which it made on him at the time, 
and expresses the belief that few boys or men would have 
undertaken such a feat; and fewer still would have thought 
or said so little of it after it was over. 

c 3 
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His removal to Mr. 'Essort’s was really, however, an 
important step on the educational ladder; for it introduced 
him to JVIarischal College, where he attended the second 
mathematical class, and Professor Copland's course of natural 
and experimental philosophy, for the session 1818-19. The 
college reports represent him to be uniformly an attentive 
ami well-behaved student, .evincing good abilities and an. 
amiable disposition, and making satisfactory progress in his 
studies. 

This higher-class education was, however, but a, temporary 
measur e The year 1819 brought him an Indian cadetship. 

Mrs. Oittram bad applied to her cousin, Colonel .Hender¬ 
son, a Peninsula officer, for assistance in getting* tier son 
James into the army; but Iris reply was unfavourable. Any 
profession was, he thought., preferable to one in which there 
was nothing but pay to depend on : for, owing to the 
seeming certainty of peace, there could be no opportunity of 
advancement. Another cousin, brother to the last-warned, a 
captain (afterwards an admiral) in the navy, made answer 
ranch to the same effect when addressed in respect of his 
own calling. The anxious lady then bethought her of. the 
Church, and had recourse to Archdeacon Outran*, her 
husband's younger brother, of whom vve have before spoken, 
aUd who had been a kind friend to her. He also represented 
the little likelihood of success in his own profession, even 
were the candidate’s habits more studious than, reported. 
Dr. Outram was, moreover, educating two of his own sons to 
take holy orders. Still, he consented to do what he could 
in furtherance of his relative’s wishes; and the intention 
might have been fulfilled had it not been for objections 
raised by the boy himself, who, hearing of his mother’s 
action in the matte r, lost no time in giving expression to 
His feelings in a quarter where there was a good chance of 
meeting sympathy. * They mean to make me a parson,’ Ive 



that Oaptam Gordon, member for Aberdeenshire, called upon 


rescne t :ind soon- succeeded in obtaining for her the offer of a 


of Gordon, decided her to let the boy fojlow the profession 


of a soldier. He was allowed to choose a. starting-point— 
a direct commission or college preparation, and the first 
presented the greater attraction to bis young ambition. 
* Franks he 'argued, referring to his elder brother, ‘when 
only half the allotted time at Addi.seombe, gained all the 
highest .priaes there, and got; into the Engineers. if t 
remain the whole three years, I shall at the best come out 


only as-cadet for the infantry, it’s, much better, therefore, 
that T should at once go out as a cadet ; I choose Captain 
' Gordon V: appointment.’ 

Mrs. Oat-ram thought he had done wisely; for she did 
not expect that he would have distinguished himself as his 
brother had done. And she was justified in the judgment 
which she had funned of her sons. Whatever might have 
been the result of his- military instruction, it would' have 
been difficult, within the confined limits of Addiscombe, to 
measure the full value of James Outxam, who had a part to 
pi ay among people and nations of the outer world. 
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We have already shown that- James Outram’s tastes were 
not of a kind to lead parent or guardian to choose for him 
one of the learned professions. It may further he affirmed ■ 
that the bent of his mind was essentially that of a soldier. 
His yearning, for things military did not confine itself to. 
mimic troops, martial toys, or those counterfeit instruments 
and implements of war by which childhood is often attracted 
without more serious cause than the love of display and 
glitter. In his case the young heart was touched, imagi¬ 
nation was at work, and arrested development might have 
1 been attended with results as pernicious as the too sudden 

check of certain physical complaints under mistaken medical 
treatment. Instinctively drawn as he had been to the com¬ 
panionship 'of soldiers and sailors, his boyish ambition Was. 
moreover, stirred by sights calculated to endear that com- 
pamonship and graft it into the custom of his after-life. 
In 181 fi, lie watched with eager eye the march of a regi¬ 
ment <n detachment, largely composed of mere boys.j and he 
saw some of these return again in a few months, if not weeks, 
in the full glory oi Waterloo. That spectacle, according to 
his oivn recollection, was the incident which fixed unalterably' 
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his resolution: to he a soldier and nothing else but a soldier 
— a private if ; he could not be an officer. Though scarcely 
able to oontprehehd the anxious aspiration^ the tears and 
prayers, which had accompanied the body of warriors as it 
sped gallantly forth to *a field of world-wide renown, he 
could heartily participate in. the burst of exhilaration, 
congratulation, and rapturous welcome with which it was 
received on return to its native shores. An incident such as 
this might easily make indelible impression .on the. mind of 
an prdii:ny ;boy of twelve. On one of sensitive and sym¬ 
pathetic nature, and of generous and enthusiastic -tempera¬ 
ment; the ■ impression would be as effectual as indelible* 
We are not surprised to learn that in the present instance it 
actually deterininovt the after-professional career.. 

His school contests had been rather in the cause of the 
weak and oppressed than from any desire of persona,! dis¬ 
tinction. At college* however, ho appears ib have been 
somewhat more strictly pugniieious. For we learn that lie 
was the loader in many a 4 town and gown ! row, and con¬ 
sequently l|§ but 4 Oaiue to grief' on several occasions, 
puce, it is said, a kind lady friend paid a considerable fine 
imposed by the authorities, and so pro vented the report of 
dvdinqueney from reaching the ears of his mother, of whom 
lie stood in great awe, His own account, of himself at. that 
period, according to a confession volunteered in later year;-, 
wah ingenuous and condemnatory. And he would laughingly 
cap the reminiscence by affirming that he dared not yet 
return to Aberdeen, because a reward of o£. hung over his 
head, as the undetected leader in a disturbance which had 
proved more than usually destructive to the windows of the 
college and its neighbourhood. 

Airs. Out-ra-m accompanied her son to London, whither 
he proceeded on receipt of his cadetship; for there were 
several, forms and ceremonies to be attended to in Leaden- 





reet, beside the demands of an outfit. Their' i 
swaek was a sufficiently miserable orfe, but ; 
dished without mishap. They stayed wit-1 
Anderson till the sailing of the good ship ‘ Yo; 
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Of the passage out we have no detail; 
Outmrn it was prohab.lv monotonous 
that ho told n, „„ the subject ,s 
■ the almost inevitable 

'acquired the faculty, 

; smoking, 

h is phyaiq 


To Ensign 
nd uneventful; for all 
recovery 

visitation of sea-sickness, he 
or it may be, the accomplishment, of 
nppoars at this period to have brooded oyer 
j tor ue refers to being only live feet one inch 
in height, and looks upon himself as a ‘ .puny * lad. Shb- 
sequein growth to .five feet eight, inches lie attributed to 
fovea and sickness generally; but even when he had entered 
Uk twentieth year, we find him described by his brother 
branch as the v smallest.staff officer in the army,’ The 
V' .scl in which he was a passenger reached .Bombay on 
August 15; the 4th of that month iffy however, the date 
given by the Army List of the year to his lieutenant*® 
commission in the 1st Grenadier Native Infantry. 

Ou arri val the young officer was • kindly received by his 
Cousin, Dr. Ogilvie, in whose house he remained while not 
iequhed lor duty, or until fairly posted to a regiment. His 
impressions on first joining his con nodes in arms are not to 


be traced In tlni c-orrespondeiuie now extant. But we may 
conclude that he soon found attraction .in his surrounding's, 
.i ds shitedr book affords positive evidence that he wak not 
long in becoming initiated in hog-hunting; for it is there 
recorded that he fleshed his midden spear at Ctoolyg'ann, 

loft Oi'.' Oownr? on May 5: ns did also tha " BarAssa ’ -vrich tlie'Bombay 
Commander-;n-Ctim:', Sir GhiuiUs C»ltillo, oil board; and the ‘Sfeuit of 
Hfty .agK; in iTineii ibe only crulot passenger was the present General Sir 
wttlinm Wyilie, G.C.U. The lata General Stalker was a follow cadet and 
pnsseugar of James Outram in the ‘ York.’ 






near iKphy in .November, He saw much sport with me 
Biriiv and Puna hjjnte daring the remainder of the season, 
lint' U that time kept no tegular diary or- memoranda of 
ids exploits in tile saddle, as latex* experience led him to do. 

The period to. which we refer was an eventful one for our 
Bariefh Bmpire. The deposed Pesh'wa Bad reached his 
appointed residence at Bitfmr—a plu.ee, destined to attain, 
some forty years later, a cruel celebrity in th# annals of 
British India. The * reformed ’ Pindaris had been disposed 
of in jjjro peaceable colonies, strict ly according to the dictates 
of philanthropy ■ and. rules of civilisation. The strong for¬ 
tress of. Asirgnrh bad surrendered to a British general. 
Quiet had been restored to Sav*ant Wari and Berar; and 
Bhuj, with its barbarouj Bajah, had easily passed into the 
hands of our troops, More, much more, had been, dope ; but 
we refer to'the' latest achievements only. The situation in 
August ISIS had been well, explai wed Ity the Gnvemor-Generai 
himself in answer to an address of congratiilatfon from the 

a popular chronicle e 
of- authority, mbsefjm 
in the following terras : 
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From the mouths of the Indu 
from the Sutlej south-east to Chili: 

Comorin and Oeyt 
and embracing tw 
two degrees of longitude—all is now at peace—wo have .no 
public enemy to oppose. It is little more than twelve 

were threatened by a confederacy of the 
native powers which had for its aim the renewal of every 
sort, of plunder and devastation, and the reduction ot British 

: hat), long been paramount. The whole 
The turbulent spirits which broke forth, 
Strength and power, have shrunk into 
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is since w<: 


authority- where i 
is now dissol ved, 
boasting of their 
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i more 

by 
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assemble d buni at Uiously to su 


nothing. The ;hosts : - 
their pretensions 'are 


rthrown and dispersed 


This 'was the state of things proclaimed about the time 
that James Outvam- landed at. Bombay, and in •the. ninth 
year of '.Francis, Marquis of Hastings, .one of the most distin¬ 
guished of Goveriiors-O'eneral. It was natural that a young 
and ardent soldier should, under the circumstances, turn 
las attention, to the dangers and excitement of the hunting- 
field. 

But. peace in India during these years of cox 
was neither complete hor permanent. A (ioveinot 
• proclamation, .like a royal message', has no time o 
details ; and it wbuh 
from generalities e: 
stood by the masses than are 
little or nothing - was 
■ Calcutta residents, it was 
interest themselves greatly about them 
ton nediately con c erned W e.sten 
that all was quite sc 
Among other 4 outer ba. 'oar.Inns ? 

Joasmi pirates in tb 
attempt had been made to coerce 
was put to their misdoings ; 1 
Bii-shahr, threatened Basra tv, and, moreover, 
and butchered crews from British India. Major- 
William Kier Grant, who had jus 
Saw;mi Wari and Blinj 
against them. The 

> t i t , 

till April 1820; but when the e 
bay, it was judged necessary 
corps of observation in the i 

1 ' History of Europe’ in Annual Jlcgbier for 1819 


cept %hS regards inatt«6.rs bettor iiiid#r- 
Indian or Asiatic politics. If 
said of external relations to the 
perhaps, because they did not 
; and that they more 
than Eastern India.- .Not 
itiafactovy to the Indian Foreign Office. 

who gave trouble, the 
.6 Persian Gulf - were conspicuous. An 
; them in 1809, but no stop 
they frightened the port- of 
pi uridered ships 
Genera! Sir 
done good service in 
was sent in command of troops 
e operations lasted front October 181A 
xpedition returned to Bom- 
t-o leave a detachment or small 
Bland of itishrn. . • 





Although' the name of Lieutenant James Outra n is found 
in the Army List of 1819 among the officers of the 1st 
Grenadier Native Infantry, he was first appointed to the 
1st Battalion of the 4th Native Infantry, at an up-country 
station, and proceeded to join about three weeks after disem¬ 
barkation from Europe. His departure for Sat&va i! at 
that, time recorded in the Gazette; but he appears actually 
to nave joined his battalion at Buna, marched with it to 
bay and rug, and returned to the Presidency by Octo¬ 
ber .1, In Government /General Orders of November 1 
his name is shown as twenty-fifth in a long list of officers 
recently arrived, and he is then pot ted to the 1st Grenadier 
Native Tn&ntry, his departure to join tire 2nd battalion of 
which regiment at Pima 1 is notified in the Gazette'a,s on 
December 2. Shortly afterwards he was transferred to the 
1st battalion of the 12th Hegiment, on its embodiment, at 
the same station, and he became its acting adjutant about 
the oeginiung of duly 1820, The choice of so young an 
officer for this post gives good evidence of the estimation in 
which he was held by his seniors. 

On October 5, 1820, be wrote to his mother from Puna, 
with reference to the regimental appointment:— 

* I have now acted upwards of three months, and expect 
to act one month longer, as £ believe the adjutant will not join 
till ohnt time, ft is of no immediate advantage to me, other¬ 
wise than that it teaches me my duty, but my having acted as 
adjutant four months will give me strong claims for that ap¬ 
point meat when it becomes vacant. Though an ivljuianoy is 
thought by the generality of people to be a. very arduous and 
responsible situation, vet it really is not much so, as it is a 
mere rotation of the sameduties monthly, and should a vacancy 
1 Hia own notes say teat be joined at SmVr. 
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happen to-morrow, I would not hesitate a pdonieht about 
applying for the situation, as I would feel confident (without 
flattery to myself) that I would be equal to the task, with a 
little application ami trouble on my part. 1 

This was the natural view of a true soldier, who, like the 
poet, nasci&w non fit and who, in his teens as in after 
years, ignored difficulty in every professional shape- But 
the opinions were hardly sound, and the writer, soon after 
expressing them, admitted that lie had misapprehended the 
pill scope of his work. The appointment had a deeper im¬ 
portance than he at first supposed. A young Indian officer, 
competent to excel, and laudably ambitious of Excellence 
in the little restricted arena which lay open to him Half a 
century ago, could scarcely find a better training-school than 
in the adjutancy of a native regiment. Intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with sipahis, from the drill-ground to the commissioned 
ranks, and w ith European officers, especially command hag 
officers, both on parade and in quarters, was one of the great 
advantages thus obtained, by a sure process to which the 
mere company captain or subaltern was a comparative 
stranger. Move than, this, the special gain to the intelligent 
ncvi.ee was the experience of power and self-discipline. He 
attained the^knowledge how to work under a • commandant, 
whether smart and strict, or smart and easy ; ignorant and 
testy, or ignorant and lax; in fine, whatever the type pre¬ 
sented, good, had, or indifferent. The tact was thus acquired 
of exercising delegated authority over equals, superiors, and 
inferiors in rank and position, in a man ner calculated to ensure 
subordination and efficiency. He was not, however, relieved 
of his acting appointment so soon as expected. Between 
six and seven months after date of the last quoted letter 
■James Outrara again addressed his mother. On this occa¬ 
sion be wrote from Baroda, whither he bad marched with his 
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rom; IMno, 1 - making excuses lor a long silence, not 
.. as tie himself explained, to forget.fuineas. 


attnbutett, as tie jnmseit e-xpjamea, to •• torgetiuinestf* 
ad had; so 1 much to do lately in the adjutancy,* and 
jihad it *i- much more difficult situation to fill f than he 
efoce contemplated. Thus he expressed hiffiselfh—» " V . -' x 


M-ii.j. •uifieuities were 'thrown in my way, which 1 had 
reseen. Several officers who were removed from the 
tad charer i of ii company each* all of which. were thrown 
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e ? ofa company each, all of wludi were thrown 
, and I had to malm out the papers of almost 
“-pies,' besides all the battalion ones. Almost all 
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aiita have two writers, one wddeh (rover? uncut allows—a 
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:,.ve beep, altogether, I daresay, live months without one at 
h and liaVC never had more than one at any time. At. first 
. >t wa? not procured (as it is a new corps) till a pout 
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seven months after I had begun to act* I had, now and 
then, a writer for a few days, but X daresay I was five mouths 
without one altogether ; and when X got the sergeant I found 
him more a burden than a help to me, as he had everything 
to learn, ... I have also been latterly-acting quartermaster. 
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the corps'which, he has been obliged to remain with till this 
time. I shall then have done the "duties of adjutant- 'exactly 
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'Mian Officers have been in like 

■§ case; and such as these would readily admit that the little 

1 This march is alluded to in a brief-entry for the.yoar 1820-21. made in 
bin ah’k&r hook—‘Had little sport on the road, and nothing but. coursing at 
Ilavodtt.’ In the Bombay Gazette of November 22, 1820, it is noted as a 
loovemeoL ' now taking place; ’ but the corps ‘id not leave till February 10, 
1821, arriving at. its destination, vid Bombay, Surat, and Broach, on March 29. 
The 2nd Battalion was ordered at the same time to Kishtoj in the Persian 
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j&rly und extra reRpons.i.bilit|jes thus tlimat nppbthem bay© 
aad tbeir valiie. They do more than many books and ifc 
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fractions'. to explain the actual routine of duty, and tHeiv 
iessons, once acquired, are seldom, if ever, forgotten. Though 
:imes have certainly changed, and the adjutant of a native 
regiment has neither the sameinducements nor 


sajxie 

opportunities of equipping himself for the battle of life that 
he had in former years, the school he represents may still be 
found a good one, and those who profit by-its teaching should 
not- be in too great haste to abandon it for a wider atid. more 
ambitious field. Patience is a more practical virtue than 
ever in those'days of raffwaya, speed, and restlessness. 

In the followingyear. (1822) another, letter to his .mother, 
dated Akniadabad, April. 28, a full twelvemonth later than 
the last quoted one, affords a singular contrast between 
locomotion in India experienced in 1878-79, and the slow 
movements of olden times. 'live writer had been .sent* on 
account of sickness, to Bombay, and would have left the 
Presidency to rejoin Ms corps in February, but that an 
c unfortunate accident,' just after embarkation, had compelled 
him to put back and. lay up for a month. On March 9, he 
had re-embarked with two companions, and after tossing 
about at sea for two days, disembarked, on the north . side of 
the .island of Bombay, proceeding thence by land. He had 
been about six'weeks on the road to Ahmadabad, a journey 
now -accomplished in, perhaps, twice that'number of hours ; 
and his corps was moving about somewhere to the north-east 
of that station. The full (or, according to Indian parlance, 
paka) adjutancy had been conferred upon him on January 
1«), but absence from the regiment had prevented his 
receipt of any emoluments accruing from the appointment. 

He is not explicit, as to the sickness which had driven liim 
to Bombay, but we gather, incidentally, that it was a fever 
which had prostrated many of the residents at- Baroda after 
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the raitu' of l$ft» His own allusions to it are with reterenco; 
to tho drain thereby caused upon his scanty income. The 
regiment had been ordered on held service to the M&hi 
.Kfinta, a province in the east of G-ajrafc (and .the littoral of 
the river Midu) f of which we shall have to say much in a 
■ 8'UljfeqlU.eiit chapter; and he had made preparations- to 
accompany it as adjutant. Of these- preparations, the* impor¬ 
tant items of tents and camels will give some support to the 
idea that they were on a large scalp, ArijeTi-considered m 
respect of a single subaltern. Owing to the nature and. 
severity of his attack, he had had to proceed suddenly from 
Baroda; to Cambay, and thence to take, boat to Bombay, the 
cost of which Unexpected journey had to be met by the sale 
of his camels at a disadvantage. The expenses of the return 
journey and purchase of a. horse at the Presidency had con¬ 
tributed' to swell the demands upon a not over-stocked purse, 
and he had found himself with no remedy but, much against 
his will, to borrow money. 

As regards the i unfortunate accident ’ above noted, and 
hardly explained by a statement that his enforced detention 
was ‘owing to the burn,’ we find tolerably detailed accounts 
among the family papers, it appears that the medical men 
at. Bombay were of opinion that he should return home to 
recruit strengt h after his attack of jangal fever. This 
arrangement, however, did not suit his own plans; and 
feeling sufficiently recovered for the work before him, lie 
started to rejoin his regiment in Kathiaw&r, embarking on 
board a native boat, with horses and kit, to get. over the first 
part of the way by sea. From some cause unknown, the 
evening was a gala one, and fireworks were to be 1st off in 
the harbour. The convalescent; resolved to share.in the fun 
and signalise his own departure at the same time. So, in 
addition to the necessary wn-pedimetita of ordinary travelling 
baggage, he laid in a superfluous stock of combustibles, and. 



:tente were showered into the water aroium., 

.. , , . 


orses were killed or ‘drowned, and that he 1 

v;.'' • • ; 


deed up floating, a e hardly animate mass of blackened 
nanity.’ Hot even recognised as a European, he was left 


tmeared for when first deposited on the shore; but in course 


•of time a charitable Farsi, whose name has never transpired* 


.1J ’’y; •'! . . . , 1 ' .-.i..bv 11] " . ;•< ■, - y,f y 

' had him placed in a palanquin and conveyed to his own 
house, whence, ids identity discovered, he was removed to- 
Mr.'Willoughby’s, ft is added that the skin of his face 
peeled off, and was replaced by a second skin coarser than 

4 X l ^ /4 - Xwi l h r» vn 1A cl ih yv t aw £\ t; ** r S i ti ri fSH to t i \ n i rt 


the firsts but that the cacplosion, however injurious toJahi 
•personal appearance, was attended on the other hand with 
one good result. All traces of jangal fever had been as 
effectually blown out of da victim as they could have been 
eradicated by a voyage to Europe and-transfer t o his native' 


atmosphere. As no account is rendered of servants or 
followers, let. us- hope that any such may have escaped with- 
out fionmis inittrv. Two months after the occurrence. 


out serious injury. Two months after the occurrence, 

1 * J j , 1 ■ • ■. 

Francis Oiitvam, then Still 2nd Lieutenant of Engineers at 


Bombay, adverting to it in a letter to his mother, says that 


.. 

results might have been much worse, but that dames luckily- * 

1 ' ^ t *' 1 p ■ 

escaped with a good scorching, ;md that t he Will he more 
careful with gunpowder for the future.’ 


careful with gunpowder for the future.' 

His own home letters at this period, as indeed for the 
st few years of his Indian career, are mainly taken up with 
Jitters of domestic interest. 'These belong essentially to 
s biography, inasmuch as they exhibit the working of inner 


life and. reveal me secrets ot individual character. Bui: for 

■ 

obvious reasons we shall be sparing .in extracts, merely 

■PRk-' -^i : • •'*’ ■*& i * *” vir *■ 


selecting those passages which may better serve to illustrate 
the whole correspondence. The reader may rest assured that 
if he were to read over from first to last every line of the 
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or five original letters n< w before us., 
•m the chronological ;scppe of the present 
d see no. cause to consider the sel^'c 


come 


ions ej 

geo uin e an d h one st ah ec t i on; 
jch fathers and mothers would 


The ton e 


acknowledge m the writings ot thejtt own sons; ana it the 
■ lahgmige be not remarkable for high educational polish, it 
has the more sterling merit of straightfbrwarcl .expression 
and simplicity. That he was not trained when a boy in. the 
art of polite oorrespondenee may be taken for granted. Mrs. 
Oiitram could toll the story of a certain epistle he had to 
prepare, in which the mere formula of commencing and 
ending" Was - not accomplished without assistance; and si t 
seemed to think this the only piece of lett.eir-compositioiv that 
conid-.be,credit-eel .to him prior to departure for India , 1 She 
marvelled how he wrote so well when fairly launched on his 
Indian career. 

We have quoted his views regarding employment on the 
regimental staff. Let us turn from self to hi 
happiness of others, especially of her whotn he 


care to: 


fiav vou were 


oeeu ns 


1 The real story is thus told;—' IJufiag the holidays,a schoolfellow (one 
■Q? the Gordoa‘.i .0* Martar) sent him a letter by a. servant. His mother stud ho. 
must m civility answer it, so he retired tb do So. A ft or a while ho came haelt, ’ 
eayijtg, *’ How am I to begin ? " “ Why. ‘ My dear Gordon,’ of^coursf,/ 1 Thus 

prompted, he again disappeared for a considerable time. Jib then earns end 
asked bgw he was to end, and being told, ‘' Yours sincerely, James Qutra.ni,” 
soon brought his letter. Hi, mother had the curiosity to look at what be tad 
e dd, Thd contents were simply, M My dear Gordon—Years sincerely James 
Otttrafn.”* 
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above 600 vs, per mensem is the.fi el ckpay and allowances,; 
the garrison is about. 400 rs, per mouth; so that in the 
: ' field I shall Bavej.abo.iii 3fi0i'., and iti, gbsrlsf 


. ^ -..j *■ '■■/■/• ■■ ••■-■-:■' ■;.; • ' " ,, l v^ 

hi, garrison about .150 rs. 


p ■ .■ ~ 

a month, which mak# about 180^. a year; all of Ssriiieb, 
of course, dedicated to you ; and much great# pleasure will 
spending it in this), manner afford me than if l was amassing 
riches upon riches on. my own. account,’ 


A little labor in •the ye# (though the letter 
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post,mark of October), he continues in the same strain, 


entering freelyinto details of money liabilities, apd adding :~-~ 

i '0v ' ' ■ . ' i • ' , ' p ;v,.' t 

M wit| at first undetermined whether to let von know 




bow I am 'circumstanced, . . but then 1 recollected that 
honesty is the best policy, md that being candid with you 
would please you more than if l were perhaps not exactly to 
fulfil what X promised. I therefore have told you everything, 
and always shall.’ ••'• .. • - 

It is but m-ir to remark that Fraiieis Outram shared the 
same filial -sent-imt-uts, and could equally appreciate the in- 
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■estimable value, of a mother’s attachment. His Ut ters are 
corielnsive testimony on this point. 

We .have already said that when' James Qutmm v;enfc up 
to rejoin his battalion in 182|| it was somewhere morth-e&et 
of Ahmadahacb He fell in with it at the vi llage of Morassa, 
where it formed part of a field force assemble'), with a. view 
to ; tlie 'suppression of loos'd disturbances which had become 
aggravated by long continuance, Lieutenant Richard Ord, 
of the ■ same regiment., but of the 2nd battalion, then at 
Kishm, was acting adjutant, and.from bim .be received charge 
of Ms substantive appointment. This office^, had spent 
eighteen months in f lie Persian Crulf, but ill-health having 
prevented Ms return llufcher, he bad' been directed to attach- 
himself to the 1st battalion of his regiment in t he ^bfvbi. 
KVinta.. The campaign, being brought to a close by five 
capture of the rebel.chief Kpnkhji, the battalion was ordered 
to Rajkot for the rains. A march in Kathiawar during the 
prevalence of Hie hot winds is not pleasant, but the weather 
does" not appear to have abated the energy of the young men 
thus iheidentally thrown together. Thdf were much'of the 
same standing, for Ord was only (wo senior to Ontram in 
the 5 .ogimental list of lieutenants. The latter had not 
enjoyed much sport on his -upward journey 7 . His journal 
shows he had had a little hunting at Surat, and had been 
unfortunate in breaking clown a colt brought from Bombay ; 
also' that he found some hog at Almtadabad, winpv lie had 
experienced two severe falls. But of the i little |port. on the 
road J through Kathiaw&r to Rajkot, to which he refers. Lieu- 
tenant Orel gives the following accounts 


> A few days after he (Outram) had joined, he-and T were 
riding in rear of the cphmui, and as clay broke we espied 
hog at a little distance. Immediately we started in chase, 
not anticipating much result from our hunt, as we had nc 



alar bog-hunt was organised, 


towevo, 


namei 


admiring the mirage, the. solatia stillness, and the- various 
villages dashing on the horizon, we eajne to a large level 
plain covered with grass and $ tainted trees. Our guides 
stopped, and upon oifr asking them where the hogs were; waved 
their arms;.in a circle and said “There!” VVe ai'looked 
rat her blank, for having no beaters with, us, we might as well 
have searched for.a needle in a haystack aa a hog on that 
wide plain. Suddenly, vre caught sight of a little flag wa ving 
from a solitary tree in the distance, and, putting oar horses* 
heads'in that direction, soon started, a huge, .boar.’ Away we 
went m ha|d as we could lay legs to the ground, my horse 
leading—-and Ontyaiw jnsjt behind, calling out to me to turn 
him. On, on we rode, but just when I came within nearly 
•a spear's length of him, instead of turning from me, be 
charged furiously at me, and had not. my gallant steed 
bounded in the air and leaped over him, we should have 
been rolled upon the plain. Before l had recovered the 
suddenness of the attack, Outrana rushed to the rescue; the 
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irdached, that ou.v horse* 

■t i a | * ,, . ; i t 


would not go near enough to lilm 


of • ■ ' ■ ,'iy 

-uv.vrjxc • /cv/c.7. • ■ 3 ?';!; 

* . 

rnnously, but being a practised baud, be 

, „ . , . . i f • , ' *'•': "■”* ** 

arge, on his spear. In the concussion the V 

i-., one part remaining fast in the 

was now brought to bay but, ' v d l - 


n.g on ids haxmche.'s with the spear in Lis head, he had 

l; * ofwinrtd k..„i „i .. ......-i . r . ■ ., . i t . 


>w 01 U13 getting Ms otmp-de-graw. We had, at this . 
but one spear, 1 -haying dropped mine, and Outram's 
being broken*—but after a while? oitr horse-keepers came up 
with other spears, and the boar was booti despatched* My 
eomuanioris were much amused at mv riisem^fitrird. but «*%»*>• 


companions were muca amused at my discomfiture, but gav.e ; V 
. , pie great credit for my fhsk attempt/ ' Y: 

Outran had purchased a: house at Rajkot, and into this 
iaov ^d shortly after reaching the station. The other 
officers who could not find bangla accommodation went into 


mwMB M 

tents. Ord took up his quarters with a friend in the 1st 

■' ; ' p ■ r ■ i V * . I /s * . . - ■ ■' ^ 


Cavalry, joini ng the mess of that'regiment j but Oufcrum, not 
thinking this arrangement compatible iVith a proper e^. nt 


proper tvy n£ 

■ de corps ,eventually persuaded him to share his own house 
and become a member of his own mess. 


Colonel Ord, at a'comparatively recent date, in re viewing 
the weekly bog-hunting picnics of Rajkot held at. this 
rrr^' period,-gives a stirring .account of an adventure at ' 
a place called *■ Kerisera,* prefacing it with the remark that 


‘rii India sporting is much encouraged by. the higher 
authorities, it being the general opinion that these hardy 
exercises conduce much to the military training and for¬ 
mation. of a. soldier.* fi He had heard both .Sir John Malcolm 
an 1 Sir Lionel Smith’—a d . w men could bo ed for 
SOufider opinions on military training—* observe that they 
- never knew a. good sportsman who. was not a good soldier/ 

We quote the original narrative:- 

'M ■ • - f ? 
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lufcrato, Licldle, and myseff were together; w&mxtm a. 

Ibolting after one bog, and and. in) self 
er,. O.utram soon lost sight of his .in the' thick 
L, and I pursued our course. Soon we beard 
0 , galloping up behind us j we pushed on, hoping to. get 
the spear before he came up. Most unfprtunateljy there was 
ly ravine before us; into that • the hog dashed, 
e stopped on the brink, Out-ram rushed by tie, 

nil times reached 
•a dry wallah. YVe thought' that he must, have 
hurt, bid not a bit—soon -lie was on Ids' horsed 
lid after a long run he killed the boar, although 
ihlf a spear, the shaft having .been broken in 
fus descent down the ravine. 'When Oiitram had deft u^ 
L, and I went into the jungle, hoping to finish another hog. 
We had not ridden tar when we heard a rustle, and saw the 
grass moving at a little distance m front of us; we ink- 
mediately set off In pursuit, bdt on coming to a mote open 
"pace we found that it was not a hog that we were in' chase 
of, bed two lions. The lions, on getting a fair view \n us, 
st opped and turned to look at us* We stopped also, feeling 
no inclination to encounter them. Alter gazing' at each 
other for. a white, the lions quietly walked away, and we 
followed their example. On regaining Outram, and telling 
him what we had seen, he was anxious that we should again 
go in pursuit, but we resolutely declined. These were: the 
first lions, I believe, that were ever seen in Kathiawarsince 
then I have heard, that'many have been met with, and some 
killed, but with the rifle, nob the spear.’ 
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our course 


a deep rung 

and while w< 

and after floundering 

th#:'bottom;— 
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b®m severe! v 


r over 


and following him 


Running.a nilgai down without dog? 
into the middle of a river, is another 
told of his hero by the same authority, 
that thev were but with the dogs in 


morning, too, 





m. 


and 
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seriously da: ringed 
\ of tin? dogs went 
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For the year 1823 there is recorded • in .Tamos On tram’s 

-*■'■■■• ■' . . • : /■•■■' 

' hikar book, that he hud i good hog-hunting in -the neigh- 


eiij of which fifty .belong to the recorder himself*- the 
rest being divided' among twelve other competitors, .Ihe 
highest, of whose individual scores is eight. 


.pod of •Itaj-hot-;-’ A list of .eighty-three first spears is 


Ot course .many 


of the party were oftenev onto than. others; •• Outram always. 


Agfa < JH • • |R|RPiRR HRy^ i i BBSHB .. J 

The rule of the hunt was that all should, go alter the same 

• -hog, selecting the largest. For the year .1824 the skihlr 
register in Kathiawar is roughly continued -until March 4 
>nly, at Which date thirty-nine hog and one chi'd (leopard) 


Inui Oeeu killed. Of the. first spears Outram carried off 
. twenty-fottr, inclusive of the cMtt% $ the remainder being 
divided among three’ comrades, one of whom scored ..eight. 
He also killed in Katkiawfk four mlgai, two hyenas, aild tw 
wolves.; the, hUg&i having been obtained in seven runs, f 
the cost of lour horses! 1 


two, 
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Outram. 
Morris 
W'atkina 


- * A detail of winners-of these ‘ first 'spears'' is given in the skiMt 1 

a Adding tho two years together, we obtain a. total of 123 (83 4-40), i 
-following* order;— -f 
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years 1 S23 avid 1824 were :ffot wholly taken iip 
•with the e|iasf?. The account just given of trophies in the 


lit,. 

wim 
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» really in the last week of ■.] 


turn: 
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ends on March 4, thus exhibiting a detail-.of consecutive 
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^ ;r >fft*n.uuy 29 took i:kre^'iiftlis of 4 first, speare/ it.is true ; 
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sport for little more than seven, months. During thi. 
period Ovvtram, a young man of but ./me-and-twenty, up to 


out he'wa^ winning lus-professional spears also by energy on 
V;0.y '.\• • *V r%dxnerita,l parade, Independently of the duties of his 
own coips, he hail at ready been adjutant of a detachment on 
I0f$ --V • service in KMtriawkr under Captain Morris. I:u j|ESry 
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1823, he'commanded the 1st battalion of the 12th N. I, 


mm 


■ilwl 

i. • 


on its annual review, and was highly oornpli merited by 
' '.Colonel Turner, the reviewing officer, in Station Orders 


of the day; and in March 1824 he commanded a wing of 


his corps on the occasion oJ 
:, Colville at Junagarh. The sta 


of its re-view by Sir Charles 
-—- — v The state of the hattali oh generally 

may be inferred from the Comraxmderrii'i-Ohtefs order, dated 

[vrr "{Hi 0 ?hn\«xW''Vbffi? V , • I • • ••; .. ••>..• •'..•.•;•••* /• •“-••_ • pYi'tr^-.lJjr. 

February 29, the day on which he had reviewed its head- 
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quarters for the first time since 4 incorporation, into the 
Cane- His Excellency expressed to tKe officers and men how 
•' -p much gratification he had experienced ‘ in witnessing that 
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their good compositiou as a body’ was ‘equalled by their 
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smart and soldier-tike petforman.ee under arms, and the 
report of their orderly and correct conduct ih;|antoj}fne|t3 
iSo slight praise is hereby implied, to an adjutant Vho 


ops ™ 

» 


however able his (joimnandant. must, if he he of the proper 
stamp, exercise a strong direct personal :influenc.e upon-both, 
officers and upahis in a native regiment. And lie had . , 

then, only just entered his two-aml~twentiev.il year. The 
good opinion of the higher authorities on his soldierly 
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qualities was, however, not, evinced by mere .compliment’. 


In April 3 824, when his regiment moved in wings to relieve 
the 19th Native Infantry at Malegdon, in Khaudesh, lie was 

piitiil • ■' ■■ ■■ t. -m. ms ' Imzm 



of the vying 


Juaagarn. resuming, at the- end ot tu 
acMutaiUy Selediion of ajunior lieute 
sible work -was. no poor evidence of effic 
of the Bombay arrav ? a. 

Hin recorded reminiscence 
sufficient. interest to bo utilised for the b< 
The march is.de^ribed as ‘a distance of 
a fine country, not wanting in game.’ 'J 
maintained by' the young commanding of 


cotuimmec 


•writes the doctor, *aft 
■ \ 
men, a nd .cliseuHfdng- a 

generally sallied' out :l 

bit the dust on 

to join those under his comm 
•which indeed he was ■ 
took more first spears 
far from leading them 
try to do bis be^t. 
th;#se under hinh, for he inspire 
\j elevation of ..Reeling with so 
tv, and made alll such willing 
mere fKn'funetory sulpordinates. Tj 
that wonderful tact of e\p turn ending w 
in such a high degree.’, 

In October 1824 he\ proceeded oi 
.'Bombay. Borne four <y bve moiitl 
had been converted into a.- regiment, J 


?ae occnsior 


OTeat 


d ies, made every 
a 1about of love 


man 
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vmm m\ |Kt or 24th, end ^pointed acyutant j 

but lie. had been permitted at his own request to return.IP 
his original battalion and his original adjutancy.* 

His Khaiidesh experiences of had not been 'as ' 

full as those of Kathiawar, nor were his results so shWessfuL 
For a party of four there is only shown a list of ten first 
spears; but then seven of these, belonged to James Outt-nm. 
One of the seven was exceptional, in that it was not -alien 
upon a hog.. The young Nimrod had again, mu down a 
‘‘{itlgu-iy and t he exploit had trace more cost him * a valuable 


■related by Bir James himself in aft er years He used to be 
nicknamed ‘ the little general,’ and when he'asked t he chief 
to be allowed to go to BLiinah, verbally, the reply of ■ Oh, 
no, little general, I think we can manage it without yon,’ so 
enraged him that he rushed out bentUpon the duello , and 
eager to find a sympathising second. Of course no one 
would act ip that capacity; and the General, on hearing of the. 
•matter, said to -him, f it’s lucky, you did not find one, for I ? d 
have shot you.’ In any ease Sir Charles Colville must have' 
been the chief referred to, and it is not unlikely .that the 
occurrence took place about the period of his inspection of 
•the'2'3rd'Regtoi©nt in March 1824; for it was in that very 
month that Sir Archibald Campbell was appointed to, 
command the expeditionary force in Birmah. It may be here 
.mentioned that Lord Amherst had arrived as Governor- 
General in Bengal, in succession to the Marquis of Hastings, 
in the middle of the previous year. 

While Out ram was at Bombay, towards the end of the 
year 1824, one of those miniature wars occurred, which, 
trifling as they are in respect of numbers and area, afford 
lessons to young soldiers more practical-in their way than the 
.sand-modelling experience .of our military colleges. The story 
is instructive because it iltustrate-s an incident of British rule 
in India which may have been repeated more or less, often, 
with variations in detail but like.general results; because it 
.-show's the delicate ground on which We treat! it? enforcing 
our morals as well as laws upon a people unwilling to' accept 
either 'where they clash with ancient custom or prejudice , 
and because it establishes the fact that a rebellion against 
authority may be carried on, even by the more uncivilised of 
our Indian subjects, in a strange spirit of chivalry, devoid of 
personal rancour or animosity. 

The Ifeshai, or hereditary native governor of Kittur, died 
in September 1824 without heirs; and- his j&gir, or alien- 
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'ted lands, lapsed to the. paramount power. Mi - . Thackeray, 
British Kesident in. the native state, eoiteqnently assumed 
control of the property, pending' receipt of the 'further, orders 
of Government, .But some members of the native, household 
sought both to conceal the death of .the chief, and to palpi-off- 
a successor, falsely represented r,o have been adopted. .It l^jjji 
came, therefore,' necessary to take measures for securing the 
treasure and jewels, valued at about 15 lacs of rupees.} arid a 
gpard, sufficient to supply the requisite sentries, was ordered 
to move into the fort on October 22. The day following the 
spirit of resistance was clearly manifested, and admittance re¬ 
fused. to a r elief of soldiers. Strong measures were necessary j: 
so the Collector gave orders that Captain Black should proceed 
with two guns to the gate:way and demand surrender of the- 
place, with one hour to consider. This done, without answer 
retu rned, and a farther half-hour, having been .accorded with, 
similar result, the gates were blown opera A heavy fire was 
then opened upon, our troops from within the fort; Mr. 
Thackeray, Captain Black, and Lieutenant Dighton were 
killed, and Ideiifcenant Sewell was badly wounded, Messrs. 
Sri' venson and Elliott,-of the Madras Civil Service, the Col¬ 
lector’s Assistants, who had been taken prisorters, were brought 
in front of the si/paJus to induce them to cease firing. The 
device was successful, and the rebels carried their point. 

No time was lost in repairing the -mischief done to the 
prestige of our authority. There were no railways or tele¬ 
graphs in those days, but fortunately KItiur was not a very 
remote locality. Un November 7 the 1st European regi¬ 
ment, and a detachment, of artillery embarked from 
Bombay for Vingorla, to proceed to Dhanvar ; and soon, 
afterwards a combined force of Madras and Bonibuy troops, 
which had been, directed to assemble in the Southern Mar¬ 
ietta country, entered the refractory State under command of 
LieutenanteOolouel Deacon, C.B., of the Madras establisliT 
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treas, and expressing lus' enure approbation of the measures 
opted to achieve success, as: well as 'of the conduct of 
•officers and pen engaged. Government viewed 4 with 'par 

* titular satisfaction the exertions of the several corps to rede] 
their destination.from distant points, under circumstances o 

' ’ ^ ' r I t ' '' ,J 'l ' ' * ^ " , | . • . ■ ' ! "I ' , I • ; . , .1 ' '| ' 1 | ^ 1 * ^ | ' ' » | 

great • difficulty, attendant on: the late unusual 'season arid 
tliii STOiif want-, of carriage in tae country •tbtou&h which 
they bad to .pass.’ The affair had been smart and well-.. 
managed, with a total loss on our side, of three killed and 
twenty-five wounded. It is worthy of remark iiusit Messts. 
Stevenson-and Elliott were well treated throug hout t his short, 
period of captivity. According to the portion of the local 
press then considered the more authoritative, (boy were 
derided by the Marhafctas-to look-upon the fort-as their-own, 
and their keepers, not themselves, as prisoners! 

Mow it so-happened that both Francis and James Outram 
were present at the siege of Kit fur; the former in the 
course of dirty, the latter- as a volunteer on leave at the 
Presidency. For the parts they respectively played we 
must refer to the despatches of the officer commanding the 
field detachment, although the Engineer only is mentioned 
in them by name. Colonel Deacon says: 4 In reconnoitring 

* . . T waa ably assisted by the abilities of Captain Pouget, 
of the Bombay Engineers; -and Ms decided exertions and 
operations., as well as those of Lieutenants Lawe and Outram, 
of the same branch, were of the greatest use to me.' He 
added, however, that, a demur on the side of the besieged to 
fulfil the terms of capitulation, which had been intimated 
by prearrange! signal, bad caused hint to move forward 

* VM'fiUth Regiment under Lieutenant-ColonelWiMshire, 1 ' 
and the 3rd "Bombay Native Infantry under Lieutettant- 

. * Afterwards General Sir Thomas WiHshire, Bart, K.G.B, 






5 were . ... I 

ad, about" 8 .o’clock on the. morning of 
December By. the light of these passage^ in the de~ 
itch, we understand the personal botes winch inform us 


ames Outrairq after successfully volunteering for the 
dr ; expedition, was ' attached to the • 3rd Regiment, in 
maud of the I light Company,’ and that he had •farther 
4 volunteered to lead the stormmg-party/' a contingency com- 
' piftA'' . tern plated, but rendered unnecessary owing to th e .mbmis- 

uiott of the insurgent^ 

As their arrival at .Bombay is notified in the. same, .day’s 
: Gazette, we niav conclude that the. two brothers returned 

thither from Kittur together on January 19. The younger 

* did not tarry many days at. the Presidency, and .in February 

• . ' ' -i', 1 . 

had joined his regiment at Maleg&orn One month later, 
•;,h i ; an insurrection which, unchecked, might have proved of a 

.-serious character, broke- oiit in the : western districts ofKhiui- 
desh, in the suppression of .which he was called upon to 
j; ' take a prominent part. The deadiug rebel, with 800 men, 

attacked and plundered Antapiir, and carried, his spoil to 
' the hilhfortre?8 of Halnir, a village between Surat and 

; i; - 4. ‘-y MategJfcm, There, having established iris head-fpifirlers, 

'. he raised the banner of the recently conquered Peshwa, 
and proclaimed- his intention of rowing the glories of the 

• ' Marhati,a confederacy, GWv^foient military stations, such as 

. k . Surat, Jiilnab, and Ahmadnflgar, were warned to hold soldiers 

in readiness 'for service; while the more immediately avail- 

f - ■ i•' . ;Cv-.'A b./ l\.-v r.\. ■ . 

* : fo:--C\C able force was concentrated for protective purposes upon 

Zai Kaira, the chief- town of the Alalair district, and seat of 
the treasury j that place being only twelve miles distant 
from the stronghold of the insurgents. 
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Uth'tad 23rd .Regiments was paraded and marched off at .$. 

o’clock in the evening* Lieutenant Outrarn, who to f-P" 

command, and hisfnexuh Mx. Graham the asaiBtant-coilector, 

followed.at 11 i\M. on an elephant* They reached Za.i Eaira 

at sunrise oil April 0—37 miles in ^evenltduri-!. On the way 

thev had seen the fires in .Malcir j and the surrounding 
' J . . , , , 1 . * . 
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i blaze* * For the last five 
een strewed #ith aip&fyfa, 

'. .... ..r it. . /"l. .1 


country had appeared to them in ablaze.* 
nfifes into the town the read had been strewed with sipti . 
icdmplctsly knocked up. tn the .course of the day Outrain 
received information which led him to believe that, despite 
of numbers, the fortress of Malair might be successfully, 
escaladed on the further side. But this day's proceedings, 
and those of April 7, will be retold in the words of one who 


ray lie trussed tor a knowledge of his subject i * He thru 6. 

. fore proposed to carry Hie place by a voup~tk*})MVMi t to rmti 
the insurgents under the panic of a sudden surprise and, by 


'vtilv o vy**’'*^* t' ^ L' *• 

thus destroying the prestige they had already aequir*#?, to 
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it it so far exceeded the discretionary powers which their 
rifcfcen instructions vested either in Graham or Outvanu that, 
it was a matter of. serious deliberation with the former whethev 
fyg was justified in giving his consent. The result of his enqui- 
ries, however, satisfied him that a rapid and alarming exten¬ 
sion of the insurrection could only be prevented by offering 
a prompt, check to the rebels. He accord ingly sanctioned the 


proposed mensures; and .soon after nightfall Out ram nuuektm 
forth to carry them' into execution. 

< As he neared the hill on which the fortress was situated, 
he sent Ensigns Vfhitiiid.ro and .Paul, with UO irien, to make 
a fake attack in front, while he himself, with the remaining 








had their attention drawn to th 
. enemy- whose strength it was huposaible to ascertain. in : the 
dark, Outrain dashed i» upon, them from behind* The 
panic-stricken garrison Red with scarcely an attempt at 
resistance, and at the head of his' reunited - .detachment, 
and. some horsemen whom Mr, lira ham had. in the meantime 
collected, Outran), followed them up so closely that they 
■ could neither rally nor discover the weakness of their 
assailants. Their leader was cut down; many of his cd- 
herents shared his late, 'and the vest made for the Neigh¬ 
bouring hills in a state of complete llispTg»mgati<vn. 

6 As the infantry-had now rruirchcd upwards of lift 
in little more than thirty-six hours, Ontraxu found it 
tiiirv to bait them, soon after dawn.. But the ho 
continued the pursuit so far as 'the nature of the ground 
permitted; scouts were despatched to ascertain the point of 
rendezvous selected by the 
mined 
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evnvse was n 

surprised ; many were slain, numbers were taken prisoners, 
and the rest, throwing down their arrna, fled to. their respective 
villages. A rebellion which had caused much anxiety to the 
authorities was thus crushed ere the troops intended for its 
suppression had been put in motion, and the plunder of 
Ifntapoor was restored to its lawful owners? 1 


These services, for which the acknowledgments of Govern- 
merit, the Commander-in-Okief, and the Bi vision General 
were received by the smart young adjutant and Ids supporters, 
were the last rendered by Lieutenant Outramin his capacity 

’ Memoir, printed lor private circidaiioii inl 863 . 
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of regimental officer. He had been marked by the ;mf.lioriUes 
for special employ, and bis energy and 'abilities were to be-, 
displayed in a hew and higher sphere. By Bombay C3r.eii.eral 
Orders of April 22, he was placed at the disposal of the 
collector and political agent in Khaudesh for the purpos'd of 
commanding; a Bhil corps to be raised i n that province for 
police duties. A fortnight afterwards appeared in the 
Government Gazette the appointment of an. officer to be 
adjutant of the 23vditeghnant ,N .t 'vice Out-ram,appointed 
to coraitiand a Bhil. corps, 1 ’ We are not surprised to learn, 
that when he thus officially, as it were, parted from his 

1?r. , ' 1 '; ... . 

old companions, his. commanding officer, Major Desehampsy 
recorded a warm eulogtum on his services, attributing in a 
great measure to bis. individual merits and exertions, the. 
good reputation- obtained by the newlydorined..rcgihioitt. 

•Haying now-traced the strictly regimental career of the 
subject of our biography., it- will not be out of plate, be¬ 
fore commencing a new chapter, to glance at the result of 
this incipient 'work upon physical powers which' an Indian 
climate, and much out-door work had put to a tolerably 
severe test. 

He was not one to dwell upon bodily ailments, but he 
was not free from, those to which flesh is heir; nor was 
India more kind to him - during the first five years of his 
residence than to the generality of bis companions, It has 
been shown th'qj; sickness bail compelled him to leave Baroda 
in 1821 and Rajkot hi 1824, proceeding on each occasion io 
Bombay. It has not, however, been stated that just before 
the march from Puua in the former year he had beep 
attacked by a bilious fever which, to use liis own words, 
though * got over in three days, 1 was c succeeded by a very 
carious disease, something between small-pox and chicken- 
pox. 1 Ho had managed to accompany Ids -regiment out from 
Puna in that kind of second-class palanquin called a doolee; 
vol. l, ' .{•: 
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hid 4 face was greatly altered; ’ which latter result he attri¬ 
buted to the same circumstance. 

For some years he continued the 4 puny lad 5 of his self- 
trogpect* liable to every prevailing sickness, and easily 


knocked up by exposure. But we learn that even in his : 


JtV-iX hir i/ ' J. 

early, days he formed the resolution to fight.it out with the 
climate or < -otto acclimate hihrielf, by surmoimtdng all 
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he did not care to live in the atmosphere to which they 
belonged. And he <Md light it out and, strange to say, 111- 
ness after illness left him none the worse permanently ; while 
the result of an unusually varied series of approaches to 


capacity for endurance of deadly trials; nerves of steel— 
aiders and muscles worthy of a six-foot JJighlander. 1 le 
w;)8 given over in cholera more than, once, and experienced 
feveii and other diseases or complaints which* humanly 
speaking, would have killed most men : hut excitement and 
work soon became, and long remained, lus hest restoratives 

and tonics. 

Of his 4 moving accidents by flood and field and 4 hair¬ 
breadth scapes/ we shall have to, tell hereafter. Our 
iate business is with the Bbils of Khmdesh. 
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CHAPTER ITL 
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Klnmcbsh and the Bhils—Ouiram's Bln! Corps. 

.*■• 

Thk province of Khandesh, situated to the north-north-east 
of the port of Bombay, from which its principal town, ^hiiljs,. 
is distant 181 miles, became incorporated in British Indian 
territory in 3 818, after the Peshwa’s downfall. For a time 
if. .formed part of the district of Ahmaibiygar ; but waa 
separated m 1849. It is now known as a eoliectorate, of 
which the greatest length is, from east to west, J 75 miles, 
and breadth, from north to south, 128 ixnlesP 
, " Thirty-seven years ago, Captain Douglas Graham described 

tlie tract as contained between the Satpura hills on. the 
north, and that branch of the ghats which passes under the 
names of Chandar, Shfcm&la, and Ajanta, to the south. So far 
the description holds good at the present day. Let us add 
that, beyond the Satpums, are the Akrani pavganm- and 
native state of Barwani. These comprise Umds south of 

1 m I 
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. .„ : e- Narbada, flanked by the territory of Huifcar and the 

8 Gdikwar, the & extending also along the Sukhum hills, or 
western limits of Khandesh. East and south-east are Berar 
: ; : and the country of the tt'mm. The tabular trap hills on the 
>rirth are, according to Captain Graham, ‘separated from 
each other by ravines of vast magnitude/and are covered 

-hich afford, amidstthe mn »t r,™, 
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xi s iif n of. Tor-miosl ainoag maraudi ng 
is especially connected with the work 


the land m quest- ot 
tribes, one, the Bhil 


stony, but the ghats on 

^ rr ~...., ‘ tangled masses of bamL,,,. „— 

where else in greater luxury or more difficult of aecessJ 

thick babul jangal clothes the hilly country on the. sonfci 
■ . + • 

What with, bad roads, sparse hamlets, rugged un practical} 

mountain passes,-and the spread of jangcd over the culti vable 

•tracts, the aspect of the province, on being brought under 

British occupation, 'was far from inviting. Its decline is 


.dated at.a period within.' the present century, when. Holkar’s 
ravages were followed by faniirte, and famine was followed by ’ • f\ : ■ 
misgovern merit and official plunder. Irrespective of these 
\ isitatiQii% though in some degree consequent upon their, 
lawless men moved, and savage beasts prowled;over the face of 


* 

m 1818, estimated the 


which we have, in hand. 

’vWmrn c ° l<meil Brim ?° mical agml 1 

JBhils in Khandesh to form an -eighth part of the whole 
population. Fifteen years later, Mr. W. 8, Boyd,, an ex¬ 
perienced collector, adopting the same basis of calculation, 
fixed the number at 55,000. The former believed them to 
bo a distinct', people.; and assigned them a habitat, in the 
mountainous tract lying between Dbaranpur in' the Konkan 
(20'~%&' north 1 at.) and Meywar, belonging to the Efina of 
Udaipur. Bir John Malcolm sa.w in. them a distinctiveness of 
race and class-separ,‘>tion dating from the most remote ages. 
Captain Douglas Graham placed on record that, on being 
driven pat of Meywar and Jodhpur by other tribes, they 
had located them selves among the’ rocky ranges of the 
hatpura, Vmdhya and Satmala, apd amidst the woody, barks 
of the M&lh, Narbada, and Tapti, £ where, protected by the 
--nature of the country, they have since d welt, subsisting 




partly on their ova industry, but more generally on the 
plunder of the rich landholders in their vicinity, considering 
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depredation on the luhaMtmlts of the plsi 
•privilege, and a tax upon'all persons passm 
country of their occupation as a national right, 
the balk of the ivhandesh Birds to- have set 
for Bag! ana), and to the north. and north-we 
huh ivafcors, proprietors, and village officia 
probably as their fellows, because having the 
in the preservation of their .rights and •proper 
must have been man 


i, traglan 
reaoeable 


respectable 
me interest 
But there 

exceptions to this hopeful majority 
;i dent lot w h <>in he fi,iu :a d s cat t&red 
the province, refusing intimacy with, 
:ith or kin, those who had become 
i degraded * by trade or labour, and had abandoned the. nfirmal 
ways and habits of the tribe- The most restless and trouble¬ 
some he stated to be ‘ those dyrej. 
foot, and amidst the recess 
at different periods have 
trusted with all the passes 
lately have held charge i 
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important 

fortresses in the plains. Their hive-like habitations formerly 
crested the top of each isolated hill, where approach from 
every side was easily defended or immediately discovered; 
and these hovels, not reared for permanent occupation but 
hastily 'put together to be. crept into for a fewmonths or 
weeks, were without regret abandoned on any occasion that 


restless by disposition, and skilful hunters 
the woods and jungles supplied them with 
and game; a successful foray filled their st: 
flowing, and as every man’s hand was lifted 
f, wrath was fully returned 
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been long traditionally associated with robbery and violence, 
but circu.mstahees may have had something to do with 
turning the hand of the Bhil against bis neighbour, equally 
•with inborn uombativfeness and natural predilections. In 
village coiwimmitiefc the Bhil of Khandesh was described 

who received a 


usually the recognised watchman 

l amount of rent-free land arid grain for the ordinary 

lent of duty, arid special vewards for special services. 

S of the system in its condition under native 
* 

ffedted by the changes of European civilisation, 
s observed however that, in the interior,- that is, at 
distance from the mountain ranges, the village Bhil 
a admitted the authority of an official or hereditary 
or acknowledged any superior but., one who had acquired 
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i A Tins/ Huiimcal Sketch of tU WtU Tribe* inkabtihuf the Province of 
Khmdesh. Bombay, 1843. 

a Kfp<>?t by Licntcnant-Coloriel Bobeitscm, of JVTatch 18j 1820. 
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vcUhoods or tire $gf of nv 
s in a profession pi plunder 
sanctityi and whose -ehgiou 
of evil, illustrated by pro- 
).avy type-. Ho wonder that 
i grafted info a more civilised 
selves from, and were readily 
whose bitter and Ixireditary 
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Suspicious, cxnming', and .more 
test the prowess of the strong* 
ost cases that of desperation 
iaa also been held to par take 
lie devotion.’ 

two titles to the picture, 
ns? terms: 1 Small in stature, 
capable of great endurance, 
dr senses of sight and hearing 
seem, in. their natural state, 
ardely men. but rather a link 
td the wild .creatures among 
marc uders by hat rural descent, 
d every man and every man’s 
oc varied bv plunderinfir .and 
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Hob Hoys of 1 
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< Leetitra del.verett in Eclinboiy 
ritison. Kite of tlie Bombay Army 
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though the strict range of biographical narrative 
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But we must not now confine ourse.lve^ ’either' etimo- 

lnA’«<lllti’ A* nWiiftWiii'Kiwillw £r»’VTtV .:i*u> rwVrfS/mbili* (lii iuinri tvf 


be limited to the inhabitants' of one British Indian collect 
torafee and its immediate neighbourhood. We have b 


tor: 

with all to whom a particular .designation applies, whether 
dweller in the hills of plains, or ignorant of one or the other, 

•/**• ’i*r* nw'icirtnai milinr rtr ht hnf.!i,'* nnlir Vu*- if 


of m occasional visitor or frequenter of bothonly, be it 
premised, our subject is rather warrior than cultivator, arid ' 
irwcre. f.wrmmnlv n. dis+.nfhftr than n nm server Of the nnn oe> 


tore coiTtmonly a disturber than a preserver of the peace.-; 

", , , i , ,. \ , 
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The Bhils had token advantage - of 'the war between 
Immmadans and Maihattas to give Vent to their tastes 


and powers of misdoing : but on the cessation of that 
struggle, a new period 'of anarchy and confusion arose which 
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•must have been ai: its .a eight when Khan flesh came .into 
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our hands in 1818 . 


At that time we are told: 

4 Murder and rapine stalked openly- and unrestrainedly 

- _ - _ . ■*_• - 1 t. 


through toe land. Fifty notorious lenders infested' this 


flourishing ‘‘ garden of the west,” and their every 
command was implicitly obeyed by upwards of five thou¬ 
sand ruthless followers, whose sole occupation was pillage 


and robbery, whose delight alone consisted in the imir- 
, derous foray, and whose subsistence depended entirely on 
the fruits of their iiivlawfi.il spoil. Smarting also under the 
reputedly broken pledges of the former Kative Government, 
and rendered savage from the wholesale slaughter of their 
families and relations, the Bhil were more than tfinaily 


is of a new government of foreigners, and less than 


oyer inclined to submit to the bonds of .order and rest, raint/ 1 
The Satpimi and Satm&la, or .northern and southern 

1 ‘ v' ■ .,'v 1 

1 -Captain lioiigliia Gritham’s Mcmyir. 
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hills, as well fajj western ghats., were alive 1 with large bodies 
of warlike and disaffected men, ever ready, more or leas, to 
ruflie the.trav^pilUtj of the plain- country beneath. So. ia- 
fceeure 'was the condition of the - cultivator, that he was eon- 
stmined so refuse the. taU&wi, of mono)' advanced for seed, 
an ad. in many cases significant of A coming season of desti¬ 
tution. War between British 'and Bbils became, .therefore 
astern necessity; and it was further Accessary at once to stop 
the forcible seizing of gram in the lowlands. 

For seven years. eMxy effort was made, to bring about a 
better order of tilings. ('olonel Briggs, the political agent, 
tried conciliatory, as well as repressive measures. Borne of 
the delinquents were, enlisted in the G-oyernfnent service, 
Some were pensioned, and with others an attempt was made, 
to organise a local police; but not with standing the loss by 
death or confinement of many ol the more prominent in¬ 
surgents, and that great and reasonable induce merit to accept 
terms had been held, out, little sensible progress was at¬ 
tained. .It was not until the new policy inaugurated by 
( olonel Archi bald fxobertson had. been rendered intelligible 
to the wia^t, and names such as Uvans and Outrun had be¬ 
come familiar to the Fihil, that a marked change ensued for 
the better. This mange- is dated Irani the year 3.825, when 
the Bhil agency was established and effect given to the 
orders specially communicated by. the Court of Directors. 
The three agents were Captain ftigby ‘in the north-west, 
having under his charge the t(t/hikas of Nandurbar, Sul- 
tan pur end Pimpalnair, with all the independent and tribu¬ 
tary chieftains, those ot tin-' D&ng inclusive; Captaiti (Ivans 
in the south, in charge of Jamnair, BurgAou, and. Gh&lisg&on, 
inclusive of f lic 'districts- below and adjoining t-Be A junta 
and Butmalu range; and ijicutcilimt .Tames Oufratn in the 
north-east, superintendi ng f .he line of the Satpuras, with the 
districts, of Chopra, lYuval, and Sauda, to which were after- 
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wards added Eriwlol, Amalmir, 'ami jNasarSb&l. To the 
latter officer was moreover entrusted the duty: of raising a 
BhU light. Infantry corps under native coininisxioned and 
non-commissioned officers of Line regiments). 

The agents were certainly instructed how to carry .on 
generally the important work committed to them, and made 
acquainted with the results which it was desirable they- 
should achieve. But it is manifest that much must have 
been left to their discrimination and judgment, and that 
individual character would go far to solve the problem of 
success or failure in an undertaking of the lci»d. They had 
to combine administrative with executive functions : to 
be magistrate?:-, judges, arbitrators, advisers, police super¬ 
intendents, and military coinmanders: to conciliate as well 
as repress, to attract as well as awe, and to iuciil.ca.te honesty 
and fair dealing by example as well .as by precept. Outram 
had. in addition, to instil discipline and obedience int-o the 
minds of those whom he was-to rear as a local force. 

To render acceptable the humane and enlightened policy 
about to be initiated, military operations were reduced to a 
minimum. To stop them entirely would have been unwise, 
impolitic, and unfair to the peaceable, inhabitants of Khan™ 
desh: but a general amnesty was offered to all Bhils blit 
.the .more heinous offenders, for whose apprehension large 
rewards bad been proclaimed ; and indeed, a. free pardon for 
past dimes was granted to those who surrendered at discretion. 

Although the order to organise a .Bh.il corps under a 
. European officer was long delayed, and the incident of the 
Malaiv rebellion, in which Outram bore so Cfyrspicuous a 
pari, doubtless hastened its issue and execution, credit may 
not be withhold from the local Government for the measures 
eventually taken. Mouni stuart- Elpbinstene, Governor of 
Bombay from 1819 to 1827, had had a long experience of 
Western India. Great natural ability, combined with a keen 
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into the 'tlatiV.c iTViixd^ arid tp&i cool eonmge>vnieii.1 
ed Colonel Arthur Wellesley to hold hint: ‘certainly hem 
ier/soon gave him a high local reputation, which was 
"' not diminished by his'tenure of the .Preside ft ti&l 


, Ip the matter of the :Bhils he leaned to the milder 
icy of conciliation, and looked hopefully to the >■ possibility 
eliorating the condition, of these proscribed brigands 
and outcasts. He vratdd reclaim rather than exterminate; 
and happily t he Home Government, despite of objections put 
forward, eventually supported his proposals. 1 he selection 

art iimh.Y* *Xi\ rifFt 




v * jv.^x.or uq officer as James Ootram for the double work 
of morally civilising and .physically 'disciplining the- rough 
ami ignorant Bliii of Khande'sh, was not more creditable to 


the nominee^ character than to the judgment of the 
Governor., In at once throwing aphis regimental position 


•?W9flWV>n’-V : ' " • • ■ :• '-f : 

and accepting the appointment offered, t he young adjutant 

1. acted ;.'gjiinst the advice of friends, who expatiated on the 

poor prospect of a saceessful result to his labours. But he 

. , . 

was wise in lira generation. 

O- 

A severe illness detained Ue 


'Mm 


•uionant Outran i until the 


t beginning of May in Mbiegiioxi, where his regiment, w 
stationed.. .Here also were the head-quarters of a field force 
•designed to keep in cheek the Bhils of the Ajanta or 
Balmain range, who, under the guidance of one Panctu and 
.•other leaders of local celebrity, had long ravaged' the plains 
: below the mountains with impunity, setting at nought all 

• * attempts to dislodge l&sifoifromtheir fkfetpie^stj8. As it was 
not practicable to open communications from this place, 

Hi rnm^m^-ion in the 


,,,,,.^„MLMLIM|, IIRRi. ... . practical result* • 

Hence he returned to Maleg&on in (he hope of persuading 
the local authorities to consent to active operations; for he 
was convinced that, his mission would be vain so long as 
the spirit of rebellion was fostered by the belief thaf our troops 
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couUi not attack the evil at its source, by ■penetrating' the 
.mountain retreats. Again disappoint6(1, lie made his way to 
a native officers post at jjfctgfion, sonic thirty miles distant, 
also abo\ e the gh.dts ? whither the men were detached from 
Jits own regiment. The commandant, recognising one whom 
lie had long been accustomed to obey, and ignorant that a 
General Order, placing,. the• English adjutant of the 23rd NX 
on separate.Staff employ, had virtually cancelled his immediate 
aulnority oyer the dipakia, 'feveii. though drilled and disciplined 
by him se,if, .at once complied with Out ram’s requisition to 
linld in readiness all his dispiosablo men for a march after 
nightfall. Thus provided, he set off under guidance of a 
rumve spy, marched upon a Btrong position where be had 
heard the BMU were then concentrated, and came upon his 
quasi-enemy by daybreak. His detachment consisted of only 
thirty bayonets, but the surprise had its anticipated effect. 
On the first alarm that the red-coats were upon them, given 
by the scouts when the distance was too great’for actual 
ass an It, the whole body ot re 0 els fled in every direction 
pfKtdc-stricken, leaving their women, children, and scant 
property a( the mercy of the soldiers. Separating then his 
small party into threes and fours, Outram directed the 
(tipakis to pursue the Bliiis so long as any came in sight, 
and to rendezvous at a particular spot, searching the ravines 
.closciy on their way thither. The sight of the scarlet 
uniform and the sound of musketry in many different 
quarters confirmed the fugitives in the idea that the whole 
British force, was upon t hem, and prevented all attempts at 
rallying; in fine, the dispersion for the time wav Complete. 
On this occasion two Bints wore killed and many supposed 
to be wounded, while most of the families remained in the 
power of the assailants. But the matter did not end here. It 
was determined to prevent, as much us possible, renewal of 
mischief. Information of the proposed coup de mam had 
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feed laid accorded. Reinforcements 
nd a pursuit • r the Dads, carried 
lie naive '.’scale than before, ended in the 
occupation of their haunts by regular troops, and the 
destruction of their power to such an extent that a wav was 
——for the introduction of restorative and remedial 
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measures 



released, to bring in the relatives of the rest, on the • pledge 
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that they all should he set at liberty/ He has further non- 
officially recorded the particulars of this interesting and 
remarkable inauguration of a great philanthropic as well 

4 . , .MPw :.-*•■ ■,"■ Ifl 

effected, an intercourse with some of toe 

», went alone with them into their jungles, 
ained their hearts by copious libations of brandy, and 
ieir confidence by living unguarded among them, until 


■ as 

•• 


at hud. X persuaded live of the most adventurous to risk their 
fortunes with, me, which small beginning I considered ensured 
ultimate success/ 
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Outranks first report bears date July I, and is addressed 
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recruits. At this place he received all necessary aid from 
Mr. Graham, the assistant collector, who explained personally 
to the superior native officials, and caused them to explain 
I to those under their orders (as well as to the JBhils them-. 

selves, when forthcoming), the nature and advantages of 

enlisunent in the service of the British Government. Fendin 
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period we have reached, atid it-was not improbably t he result, 
of the visit to Captain Kelly and failure to obtain recruit s at 

. . ^ * , -m *■ . * 


** . . r $ 

secure the support of-Captain Kelly, of the 

wiim's army, ail officer generally credited with influence . 

nvi.au>' the people, with whom negotiations were to bt >penecp 

The gentleman thus addressed was not slow to act upon his 

young friend’s' requisition ; but his efforts were unavailing 

and, as he declared it to be his decided opinion that the 

• •' • i 

prejudices and fears of, , the Bhile in the matter were not to 
‘ ■ be overcome, the applicant returned to Ch&BsMqn on May 
20* Here, too, during the few days of his absence, no 


candidates for service had been induced to offer themselves }' y ! 

Outram thought too well of this particular part of • 


Kbaudesh, in its relation to bis main object, to.ahandou 


it in a'hurry, so he continued in the district,'visiting hhcl 
residing at neighbouring Bhil villages until-Tune 15. 

In the. official report of these proceedings there is no 
mention of the affair in which the sipahia of the Jatig$on 
’ ■ 1 t were engaged ; but it must have occurred at' the 
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armed men was doubtless as private in its way as the . : y ; 
promptly met. requisition on the.native• officer;, and eoiuse-. 


quenlly neither circumstance appears on -the record in 
official foolscap. It is not hard to understand the shyness 

* . T t , ^ . kt . . . ±> l: P J_L . ___l j_ 


of the Bhlls to enter upon a. new line of life on the representa¬ 
tion of comparative strangers. They had had ample cause 
to mistrust authority under. JSfntive Governments, and msufo ^V'-’ 
ficient experience of the British rule to accept it in a 
thoroughly trusting spirit. The fears of the men at some 
supposed lurking mischief were among the main obstacles 
to enlistment; and three or lour of the first comers were 
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OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS, 


m 


as already shown, five of the bolder, it may be 1.K& more 
intelligent of the number, wore persuaded to take'the'shiLItag 
in earnest, and, though not a man seems to have been 
actually enrolled until late in June, Outran* had, on July 1, 
as many-aa 25 recruits, Oil' September 1 he again wrote 
to Colonel Robertson from .Dharangtion which, on hygienic 
reasons, he had constituted for the time his ht ’.id-quarters, 
and where he had commenced butting his recruits for the 
monsoon. From 25, the number of enlistments had increased 
on August 1 to 62, and on the date of writing to 92, but it 
will be seen that the progress was held insufficient. The 
report is explicit;--- 

‘ You will, be sorry to observe that they have not, 
during the last month, increased in number in the ratio 
that might have been expected from the former. Several, 
are the causes of this; partly from the Mphurrum festival, 
having’intervened, during which t kept all my men together 
to make them pass a happy holiday ; partly because .1 find it 
prudent at present not to appear to press the rapid assembly 
of a large number whilst yet unarmed} but ehieHy, I am 
sorry to say, because the suspicions of bur motives gain 
ground daily. Alarming reports - tie. doubtless- kepi alive by 
those who are interested in frustrating this measure* in the 
success of which they foresee- the deathblow to plundering 
with impunity,’ 

The necessity for keeping the recruits unarmed gave 
a colour of truth to the. mischievous, stories circulated, 
and an unfortunate; coincidence, arising from the locality 
selected, rendered the recruiting officer’s position mor 
delicate still :— 

‘The town of Dharangdon, and the very cutcheny in 
which 1 am residing, having been the scene of the massacre 
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government); the 

?ries of that period are ftfcsh in. their ' ;?%V 

repetition is dreaded by all but those who are now- 
me. I have spafed no endeavour to remove their 
fears by constant, intercourse with them by talking of the 
cruelty above alluded to with mark?; of detestation and 
-without reserve: by explaining the advantages we expect 
from their services (for they could not under stand; and 
Would, suspect any other motive for the liberality of the 
Government); by listening to their complaints, enc|uiring 
into, .and .obtaining redress for oppression,. to which the 
families of many were subjected when, unable to compkin; 
by .interceding for those who, though proscribed, have.#i%ht 
my intercession, and by taking every opportunity 'of display¬ 


ing a perfect confidence in them, and exact ing little services 


' . 


from them. 

' * Bv these means 1 have succeeded in inspiring almost 


are in the corps with a feplirig of Security, and a 

£4 /i i l! 1 ! i 1 t 


idence in me, of which I have had ample proof. Bad 
s not fortunately been the case, the undertaking must M ;i 
have been ruined on the 26th instant, when, by mma means 
or other, a report, was spread among them that, in the great 
concourse of people assembled in the town on that day (being 
the last of the festival), were concealed the agents by whom 
they were to be slaughtered in the evening. Well calculated 
to strike terror in'the minds of people most of whom had. 
had relations or friends cutoff by similar treachery during' 
the Pe-shwa’s reign, the story was only credited by about 
fifteen of the newest and most timorous of the recruits,, who 
fled on the first alarm. 

£ The moment I heard of the rumour I ordered th e Bhils 
to assemble, and was promptly obeyed. 1 explained to them 
how much disappointed I had reason to be in men" who, 
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twithsfcaudiitg the confidence I placed in them, sleeping 
under their swords every night (having none but a-tf ini guard 
at my residence), stiff,continued to harbour suspicions-"of me. 
The -feeling with which they answered me was so grafiiymjr 
that T do not regret the cause which brought it forth. They 


immediately went after tire fugitives, and return 'd with 
_ . . . . _ .. 


eight in the evening.. The others, whose fears had 


& carried 


them out of reach, are still abseirt, but 1 have not struck 


th-ra off the strength of t,hd corps, their friends having gone 
J * •, to recall them, and .! have no doubt they will be.happy to 


ess. 


4 Others have given early proof of their fidelity. In the 
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beginning of August 1 despatched two parties to recruit, the 
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one of a hdtilMr and 20 Bhits to the Ch&Ksg&on, the^ofcher 

of a n-a-iek and 10 Bhiis to the LoiicKr kdUtkas. Most of 

, them were inhabitants of the 'countries to which they were 

sent, and on their arrival at their homes, fhey found drat 

report had been busy with their fate' ‘during th.eir absence. 

So.: terrified were their relations from what ^hey had heard 

■ ,| . ** 

, • ; pf-'dnr intentions, that they endeavoured by every means to 
persuade ray meu to desert, but notwithstanding- such solici¬ 
tations' they all returned, though they could only, prevail on 
nine men to accompany them. . . . 

4 Agreeably to your permissh 


■ sf* * 

4 Agreeably to your permission I purchased twenty swords, 
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which I have distributed among the Bhiis, but they are not 


calculated to give the appearance of security I am anxious to 

v ■ ; r . 


4 1 have ah own that those now with me ate free from fear 
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but If kept without arms, I could not answer for their Jong 
remaining so, ... 

4 Having previously received your assent, on July 1,1 
promoted three Bhiis to -nmoles, [ and on August 1, one ‘ 
the naieks to kavildar^ My motives for making; such e* 
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5 Havildar, a H^setaA. 
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n<m-ocanmisaioned officers 


xijitibu. to what they'had only been accnsl o t 


1_ ^ _ '_'eir hereditary naicks. My wiffies have hetii 


'completely 'answered ; the" non-commissioned. officers', are. 

. aware of thei r responsibility, and the privates.look up to them 

as they ought. 

‘"The groat hay To order at first 'was their frequent indul- . 


ras their frequent indul¬ 
gence ip intoxication: this I have put out of their powi 
>• by the mode of payment, which provides them daily with 


' merely the necessaries of life; except on the last day of the . 


month, when the •surpliis- of their pay is given, which 1 am 

■ 1 11 * '' 'i*,'' ' *■ 1 ■ 1 

happy to find they are beginning to expend in articles of . 


mtM 


finery' in preference to spirituous liquors, and I have lit 
observed a single instance of excess; in this respect during . 
the past month... - 

'To terrify the Bln is into taking timely refuge in tie- 
corps, I also employed my men on one or two occasions to 
apprehend offenders. You have already been informed that yy 
a detachment from the BM1 corps was anticipated in the.;:; ijl'.'- 


[y. ' * j,,v ijV“. 
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seizure of the .notorious Heeria Naick, by one day. They also 
apprehended a gang of thirteen which had just committed a 
highway robbery ; but the stolen arlTdes not being found 


, . 

upon them, the prisoners were released-^-though there was no 
doubt they were 'the perpetrators, the information against 
them having been given by an accomplice whose evidence 

.- |^^|||||||||||||^Ag|^ .. 


I did not think it prudent to bring forward. 
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‘ The alacrity they evince in the performance of these 


w>n.-n 


.services •convinces .me they will, soon have no- scruple' to 

■ ' -V 


bring about their nearest relations to justice when required to 
* so. That these exertions have- terrified the Bhils who 


tinue to oppose the laws, is fully proved by the cir- 


itance of two of the most notorious naieka, Lallia aftd 





the country' for fifteen miles round my head- 


, as coming from 
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a. for revomie and polic 
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have for years eluded all attempts tc 


>, having voluntarily tendered their suhmis 
: hough they are proscribed, taking advantage of their 
r, g thus in ray hands' would have been very detrhnenta.1 
stablishing the character of the friend of the Bhils, on 
ibh the success of my under taking so much depends. I 
ierelbre promised my intercession with you in their behalf, 
on which subject I had the honour'to address you oh the 
ultimo. .. 


o the rapacity of the Bhils, ha ving been perfectly free from.., 

heir depredations since the establishment of the Bhil corps 

,", ■ 

: not a single robbery having taken place, tin)ugh 
daily occurrence, while travellers, who ouce 
■sver ventured out without the protection of horsemen-and 


( ' 1 1 • ; L i,v. p'Vyi^n v- • , . ,V 4 i 

stbimdit’s J now proceed alone and ufiar-med. Should i he 
Bhlls in the corps prove faithful and efficient servants— 
which the iiitie experience I have now had in them leads 




;me confidently to hope I shall render them—the rest of that 
'll be compelled to have recourse to peaceable oceu- • 


mm.■ 


pataOhs for a livelihood, when it is not unreason;-hie to 


at this hitherto degraded race, finding- protection 

ir mild rule, may' become gradually habituated mid 

died to the change. Such is what -1-foresee will be the 

y 

rd of 1 his humane measure ; arid though I am; aware it 
rill at present be treated as a vague speculation, I do not 
hesitate tlms early to express my confidence of the result. 

* In coftftideratiou of the irregular class of people 1 have 
to deal withy I entreat that tue few. propositions I may 
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inexperienced a map, they .might otherwise be entitled to. 
i may possibly 111 some instances be unable to abide by 
former custom or rule in my attempts to reform the BW% 
wherein X must be. guided chiefly by eirouiastfinces as they 
occur. Placing early i mi in them, for instance, will Rurally 
be regarded as imprwlent, and as placing temptation in their 
way— yet I am persuaded that this is the only way to make 
them trustworthy. I'elay in the sanction of any measures is 
: what X dread, and to show the necessity of avoiding this is 
my reason for making these remarks, and humbly requesting: 
that you will consider the expediency of sanctioning or 
rejecting my propositi.ms—while this undertaking ta still in 
its infancy—without the delay of reference.’ 

Long extracts have been purposely niade from this early 
report of progress, because it affords a very practical illus¬ 
tration of the difficulties arising at the outset of a great 
work—difficulties apt to be overlooked or underrated by 
those who have had no experience of similar ventures. 
Among other annoyances with which the writer had to con¬ 
tend, was the want of a long-expected detachment of regular 
nipoMs which Government had placed at his disposal 
These men were to constitute the nucleus of the new levy, 
anti Out-ram had, with instinctive sagacity, given out from 
the first that they...were corning. , Only it was feared that 
their appearance at a late hour might rather impede than 
assist the growth of the corps, by encouraging the notion 
that they were intended a« a cheek upon the Bhiis already 
recruited. As it happened, when the siprikis did arrive 
in November, it was necessary to disarm them temporarily, 
so as to put them on a like footing with the recruits who 
had not yet been provided with weapons. I n October, 
however, t he newly enlisted men had commenced to show signs 
ol usefulness, and to convince their young commander that 




! >is act was soon succeeded by other proofs of in- 
1 orcollectivezeal and devotion; and on No vet fiber i, 
he total number of Bhil. recruits bad exceeded a 
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oiy were unwilling to eat the CWernraent' salt., without 
rdaidng return of-some kind for benefit? received. One Tambu 
Nayafe, leader of a large body of marauders, who had slain a 
horseman in the Potran district, was brought ir a prisoner 
to camp, and handed over to the civil authorities. His 


capture had been effected by a Bhil like himself, one of 
- ' -Outrauvk recruits, who, by direction of his British leader, 

' IJJ y [it 1 'wvld-■ 1 ^ 'i ' f , i" •-• . 1 . 1 ' ' ’’iy.f i' J ,,Xv•ivfj;Ivy* ‘. '• n j ■ u >.- y , , t r.y s Vy r., yW. 

: had.joined the lawless gang a few clays before, without ex- 
' —iefon that he Was a mere. detective. The man 


a 


1 j - having accompanied Jainbu^-at a time that lie was separated 

B fi'Om the main body, and attended only.'by a few of his 

* 

kdlowers-- to the locality of a tribe whose leader was; in 
v ti . British pay, had there found means to secure and carry him- ' '. - 

er. woof's of in- 




hundred, and the whole scheme looked more than ever 
promising, and likely to hear fruit in accordance with the 


\\s. ,v- ; 

more sanguine expectations of its promoters, the periodical 


if||| 


report to Coloufel- Ifobertsbn showed that the ex.erti.ons of the. 

,d on several occasions merited l he 

had been 


. ' • ,collector’s approbation, and that three* pri.yat 

.'made- corporals for specially good service. *. 

( 5 n the other hand the following par-sage-in the repor 1 would 
infer that all was not e<htf : Mr de rose at this-period-:—'As- 
.was. to be expected from suddenly raising the hitherto-lawless 
Bhil to be the instrument of power, my parties were in one 


©mi io oe -uie msmiment or power, my partn.» wuc m 

.•'v'y . . g . 

or two instances at first guilty of making petty exaction?, 
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which, though given as preseats, were of course only granted 
from the idea of the donors that more would otherwise be 


extorted/ But Outram .cheeked' the system by timely 


-v 


punishment; and the reduction to the ranks of a nqoak 
thus offending, brought the more intelligent, of his men to a 


correct appreciation of their duties and responsibilities. 

- 




After tittle more 






duties of Khimdesh. and contemplated relie 
of the Line detachiftetife tlxevi ctnpl-tyed upon them, 

■The eosps- marched J.n. December, >md, passing through , 

the ■pa:yjo.nas pf Burgaon, (Xb&tisgaon, and Naudig&op, 
etuiiuiripod within a short distance of Malegaon. Nbthifligi 
could' well be more satisfkdory than the behaviour of the 
. voiino- flhil soldiers, to whom the change of scenti and camp- ? 


■u 


shifting on this occasion afforded a pleasurable novelty, 

Some hundred miles were thus traversed with . excellent • - > 


effect. On. January X, 1B26, .according "to • the. provinpIiU' 


report, the levy had increased to 13X men. There had -been 


fi 




30 enlistments since November L but 7 desertions and 4 

, v-.' • '■ . ■ 
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■ rejections had reduced tins number to 25, to be added to 


: ' 109 previously borne on 


the rolls. The new year’s report 


BB MBSi.. . | ... . ..... . . ., ... ._.Hi _ 

is the more. interns tin£ because it refers? to the mtiodiieticm : 


of drill and discipline in a less .indirect way than jxdbre 
attempted ; $nd chronicles the .admirable bohavi our of Xbo ftfc 
older ttipuhis towards tlie.ii low-easte brethren, yfe gather 
that the * regulars obtained the entire confidence of the • ^ 

Bid Is by ill eir conciliatory conduct; ’that the ready assoeiu- y i 

h« 


. 

tiou of the regular troops with the irregular recruits had the 

happiest effect, for these last * began to rise in self-esteept, 1 •*’ . 

. . , , , . , • f. , 


and feel proud, of the service, ? which placed them ‘on. an 
equality with the highest classes.’ The behaviour of (hitranfs 


■ ’Milt e 

own regiment (the 23rd N.l.) in this respect, when the 
men of. the Bid !, corps were sent bodily into the Malegikm 
cantonment, is told in a maimer so charaefcerisue of the 


honest heart of the narrator, that we make no apology tor a 
full quotation:—‘Not only were tlie BMls received by the 


men without insulting scoffs, but they were even received as 
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friends, and with the greatest kindness invited to sit down 


among them, fed by them, and talked to by high and low-:-- 
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v n ^Jity from being b/orner 

munstauc.e ; - will ’ -produce ^r© beneficial effects 

most studied measures of conciliation ; and Blitl 

.ion will owe much to it. The Bhile returned quite 

id and -fluttered by their reception, and entreated me 

ur them no rest from drill Tint ll they became' equal to 

brother-soldiers ! Thus-happily has another obstacle 

' moved/ ' This- oW.aete-»--a purely moral one—*he ex- 

it have been caused by the impression that his men 

Id lie unfavourablv disposed towards the regular army ; 
J ■ ‘ t 

„. i ^aB, instead of aay .such result accruing +ro:m the con- 

. tact, a feeling of regard for the red-coats arose in the,minds 

of the Bhils, which would assuredly, in his opinion, be eom- 
iiuuiiicateid to future recruits. A postscript dated January 4 
■ .'-reports the arrival and distribution of arms and- accoutre¬ 
ments. The men seemed highly pleased with, and proud of 
the foriner, notwithstanding that a very few months before 
they had expressed themselves strongly against receiving 


.... 

Early in 1826 , Out-ram. had returned to Dharangaon, 

'-■i j 3 J > 

which place lie then determined to make his permanent 
head-quarters. On JMoy 1 of that year^ he states that it is 
his intention, to 'discontinue for a time recruiting; and on 
July 1 he reports that he has ‘ now in the service 308 . 

• Bhils, of whom 2d8 attend drill* During the two previous 
month! the men had been much engaged in the construction 
■Ay . -.'of barracks. Their conduct continued to tie - satisfactory.; 

■ ..there had not been n single complaint against 'them from 
.villagers throughout June; and none that could he remem¬ 
bered in May. They abstained fi-un spirituous,, liquors, 
except on certain special occasions, when, the use was 
authorised; they exerted Themselves with zeal ana success 
to suppress robbery and violence; arid they loyally responded 
to the call of their commandant to set an example of. 

V •*' ■« • • ■ ‘ • ' v■ 

- 

. : - - 







ters ’witli tKeir fmnl 
the Bhila were, inaj 


tiie Bombay Civil . Servie'e, who had succeeded Colonel 
Robertson 93 collector of KhandeSh. The etxrpg wan'.r<q>6rted 
competent to take part in the charge and escort of treasure ; 
to keen the peace in case of plundering or cUsturbance; to 
act m a body, or detachments, against ; outlaws or rebels; to 

■ 7* . 

. assist, regular troops in the event.of serious held operations ; 
and to supply, ordinary guards. and escorts to the local 
authorities. Outrnra .concludes an official report, dated 

. • Jppeembet 13 , with the expression of his intent ion/to recom¬ 
mence recruiting so soon as the arrival of ilia expected 
fulj utant would enable him to move about • tli'e.country. I; 
shall endeavour/ he says, H<> draw off recruits from all parts 
of the Bat pur a range, and inake myself perfectly acquainted 
w h.h every stronghold-and place of refuge in these mountains ; 
so that, on the occurrence of any disturbances similar to 
tliose of «ast rains, and every former year, I may be able to 
circumvent all such gangs by my Bhils, and at once.’ 

In April 1827 an affair took place which, enabled the 
authorities to judge more fairly of the temper and quality 
01 the Slid! Qflrps- A gang of marauding. Bhils had been 
assembled for mischief in the hills; .beyond • Sirpur. It had 
l.>eeu . just strengthened by the accession of two, notorious 
^characters, M&hdeo Singh and Govimla Nayaks, bringing 
mr*re than twenty followers, and one Lahnii who had been 
expelled from Out rain’s levies; and rumours' were current 
to the effect that emissaries from'■ these men wore busily 
engaged in .endeavouring to draw together the disaffected, 
and seduce the loyal inhabitants and Grpyermuent servant s. 
throughout the province. Their numbers were said to be 
increasing daily, and it was generally believed that thev. 
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portion had alflewady resisted one attempt, made by them 
npon ite ■ !-. Y' ’ ’ . ■" \ . . > " ? ’ t: 

(hitram was moving with a detachment of hits' men in 
search of recruits wlien he learnt the state of affairs, and his 
first impulse was .to solicit the orders of the collector. But the' 
news reaching him that six carts and twenty-four 'but locks had 
been just seized by the gang, ho took the responsibility oi 
action on his own shoulders. Marching his.recruiting party 
to a village at ten miles’ distance, he selected a detachment of 
one jarrw*d&? t oi\e havildar, and twenty-five rank and file dis¬ 
ciplined Bbils. Aud this, is his account of me sequel 

4 The whole body eagerly pressed to go, but being 
desirous to prove the’ power of discipline, I informed thefifi 
that a, larger force • • yvould detract from their merit, as I 
believed the enemy'were not above double the number of 
those I had selected. 

‘ With the detachment above mentioned, I marched at 
nightfall on Bdorwarry (twenty miles) at which place we 
arrived at about three a.m, The jungle, around the tillage;, 
was all on fire, aud fearing that it had fallen into the hands 
■ of the rebels I proceeded to reeGimbitre. Being perceived 
hv the villager!?-, -who in the obscurity took me for an enemy, 
1 was fixed upon, but upon giving them to understand who I 
was, the gates were opened, and'I he detachment received as 
deliv^ire»v, the Villagers having been in momentary expecta¬ 
tion of ai lack. 

‘ I caused Callian Ohowdry, aud B.hen Sing, and Anoint 
Naicks immediately- to assemble their followers, and under 
their guidance proceeded to attack, the rebels, whose haunt 
was represented to be about six miles further in the hills. We 
reached a rugged ravine in which it was situated at sunrise, 
but I was surprised and disappointed to find they had been 
warned of our movements, aud were nowhere to be seen. On 
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> of my men to hook for their traces, th 
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at-tae'ked ttift very spiritedly from ambush, and before a shot 
was fired by bur party, bad wounded my ,^&b^0dr. This, 
'together with their, terrific standsand showers of arrows and 
-.stones from a height commanding’ us, at fir.it startled my 
Bhiis, but they Werb speedily rallied, and mainfaitied the 
skirmish very steadily. The enemy having the advantage 
of the height and the cover of trees' and' rocks, it was 
necessary'to dravv them frdfti their position. To this end 
. I feigned a retreat which- brought them down from the 
heights S' ray detachment then turned, charged very gallantly, 
and put them to flight. There being no prospect of ever 
taking a .nimble and hardy Bliil on such precipitous ground, 
with men burdened with arms and accoutrements, and who 
had marched upwards of thirty-six miles, l again 'drew siy 
detachment off, and induced the enemy to follow, when 
another charge totally dispersed them, leaving two killed 
behind them, besides several wounded, whom they carried 
off. Q.ivr loss was great in proportion to raysnudl party; the 
mnadar severely wounded hv two arrows, three sopoya. 
with arrows, and about a fifth of the whole bruised by 
stones. .... 

‘Having returned to Jioorwarry, where we were joined by 
the remamder*of my detachment'-(which 1. had directed to 
follow .in the morning from Tokwsrry), at midnight I again 
marched into the hills wifh a detachment of twenty men and 
an officer, in the "hope' of securiug the- 'families of the enemy ^ 
hut |hey were secreted, or sene .off to other haunts. After, 
searching till midday' yesterday to no purpose (only five 
Bhil scouts having been seen, who fief! at our approach), f 
returned to Boorwafry, and having left a detachment at that 
place sufficient to overawe the dispersed Jjhils front re- 
assembling, and to assist -the yn&mhtldur 1 (whom I have sent 


’ Miifctnt-dar : do-allless from the Perstj-.Arul'ic M it'fanata-dui' \ <* native 
Tt-yenm , 





with Ms police, to that piaee endiaa^ur to apprehend fsopah 
of the fugitives), 1 marched this aiV with the remainder of 
my dutalmiCMi.t to Tiloair. . ; 

‘The conduct of the Bhil detachment on this occasion is 
highly satisfactory, being: the first' opporf-unity Ihayo had,of. 
proving ray men when opposed to their own tribe. T'hfey 
have freely risked their blood in our ciiu^e, and fought boldly. 

‘ The quickness with which they rallied, and the boldness 
with which they ohavged, together with the fatigue ..which 
they had undergone and the eagerness they showed to ac¬ 
company me on the second night, entitle theta to ’he 
approbation of Government;, especially considering, that they 
were unsupported by regulars (whom 1 purposely ..loft with the 
remainder of the didachtnent j, and that, -of the whole party 
engaged, only four were above eighteen years of age, and 
that the enemy they had to encounter had obt ained consider¬ 
able celebrity by the success with which nearly the same 
number of Bhils, with the same leaders,: and nearly on the 
same ground, had repulsed _adetachment' layi year, consisting 
of an officer and seven.tv-fiver regular troops.’ 


The above is extracted from a. report dated fan 
April 22, 182*7- Fifteen day s latex a fur fixer re 
from 4 Ajunda,’ shows that Outraru bad wince pi 
this latter village, with as many ‘ horse and foot’ 
collect together, ami dispersed a gang under o 
N&vak. wlvich bail been hovering around the scene 
disturbance with the manifest object of joining 
under Mmuleo. ‘ All the Bheels in this neighhoi 
writes, ‘ had been more or less concerned, ’ thoig 
joined hi arms. All had connived at the asson 
gang, and maintained com?spondeuce with it, I 
prudent therefore to secure in the first place 
their persons as possible, hot! l to obtain .niforiUii’ 





m tear ot men* .connect io.n wifcja 
in winch case it would have been 
, whilst, they would be driven to 
Accordingly, at midnight., my 
Iniidtanedusly eighteen Bhoda, of 
ese in my hands, I secured the 
they are connected. From 
1 gang had. been formed here, but 
hiefly composed of Bheels. from a distance; that having 
iey proceeded to join the rebels in the hills, but 
and that only two or three were 
p&ytmnaky the rest having-separated and found 
safety individually. ... ... . , 

* iTaving now satisfactorily ascertained that no mind of 
the gang are left in this country, and having no fear that 
any of the rebels will dare to return, end unite (o disturb it,‘ 
I t ook upon me such measures as [ deemed immediately 
necessary to restore confidence and. preserve tranquillity. . . . 

4 1 released all prisoners es.cepting the two who .had be¬ 
longed to ,tb gang, after giving them and the Bheols of the 
surrounding villages written protections from any further 
.-molestation on account of the late rising, giving them- to 
understand that this clemency is owing to the speedy dis¬ 
persion of the rebels before the commission of ’any violence,- 
and that all whe are still absent (except the five leaders) 
who return to their villages within ten days shall, not be 
molested. ... 

‘1 am happy to state that these measures have -had the 
desired effect; the peace of the country is entirely restored. 

. . . Of the leaders not one is left in the country. . , . 

V 

‘ X have explained to the Blit ©els of the country that they' 
wij. not he treated so leniently: that the mere- cirhimistande 
of toexr concealing their knowledge of a rebellion being 
meditated or proposed, wiU.sifbieo.t them, to «#»vev«-r,Tmi.cb- 


diiRciilt to settle the corn 
plunder for a livelihood 
parties apprehended si 
several villages, and having hi 
attendance of all with whom 
them 
was c 

assembled tl 
returned and dispersed 
now in this 
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merit; ami that ifi future G oyernment--.till net merely make 


examples of the principal leaders as heretofore, but that all 
concerned in such risings shall equally suffer. They are 


now so fully convinced of the utter uselessness of such 
attempts, and of my ability and determination to carry ijny 


threats into execution, that I can confidently; answer, for 
; their remaining' quiet.* 


In a history of local progress, there is little more to he 
added for the year 1827, beyond : the fact of reduction of 
. establishment in the northern agency and successful eqlo'ni- 
• ■-•Bjsilion in the south of Khandesh. Anew agency on the prin¬ 
ciple of the other ^Jiree was at the s<ame time created in the 


r dShmu’s territory. As for the BMl corps, it, grew gradually 
stronger and more efficient, and,'on the occasion of a review 

■^BoMSBKIlwaQBlBuLfldwhftrvH eUim h'wadi ■; &Ew'iifyrt h.lH'fv. j ofifev■ 'v.iVr ww ’■ ‘'<A hdAv Mi 1 ' li'V •' 


by the brigadier, commanding the .province,, numbered as 


. • many as .600 men. It was. now enabled to relieve the regu- 


' 1ms wholly from' outpost, duty. In 1828, the collector 
.reported that, for the first .time in twenty years, the country 


had enjoyed six months of uninterrupted repose.- 


Fairly to judge of the services thus rendered, the reader 
must not lose sight of the material of which the new levies 


■ .. were composed. An amusing illustration of the Bhil recruit 

r ♦ . . 


in 1827 occurs in a note of introduction from 'Captain Ovaris, 
thus describing its bearer ‘He is a restless and dangerous 


character, who will not settle at the plough, and Who’must 
not be left, without a sn bsi stenee. But he ■will make a famous 




grenadier when .you form your flank companies/ On de 
. cemhcr 18 in the same year, Mr. Giberne, the collector o 


of 


Khandesh, referring to Captain Ovaiis's views, in which he 
agrees, writes:— 1 You should never consider looks or chcn 
raker in taking recruits : yours is a peculiar duty.’ 

From Outvam’s private correspondence during the last- 
named year, we gather that bis mother had been under 
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•grave, apprehension on the score of his personal exposure to 
danger in. the him ling-field. He had sought to reassure, her 
in,''the following terms-:— 4 ' ft is not dangerous hunting tigers 
oii an elephant as I do ;• it is as safe as tiring at the mon¬ 
sters from the top of a tower. If I have been carried away 
by enthusiasm ocjeafllonally to expose myself unnecessarily., 
believe me, .1 -shall hear .your advice and admonitions .in mind, 
and abstain for t he future. In rny situation a little daring was 
necessary to obtain the requisite, influence over the minds 
of the raw, irregular people I command j'ancl if ever you hear 
of 'any act* of temerity I may have hither tp bton guilty of, do 
nob condemn me as unmindful of what I owe to you and our 
family, but attribute it to having been ;r*part of my peculiar 
.dut y, . . . The necessity for a recurrence of such duties ig 
now at an eiicV Boar-hunting was not to be had in Khan- 
and he had not experienced its pleasirres and. excite- 
tnenfc lor three years. The rapid diminution in the number 
of tigers was, moreover,’even rendering that sport a com¬ 
paratively rare one. As regards his bodily health, never 
had hi? felt better or stronger. He Spoke of going home, 
but thought., it. well to await the termination of his brother 
Frank's proposed furlough, so that the younger son’s visit 
might succeed the elder’s, and the absence of one would in 
some way' he compensated by the presence of the other. 
We shall set*, with how little of the foresight displayed in Ms 
professional career he was reckoning' up the concerns of his 
family and home. 

To Mr. Giberne, the collector, he expressed himself con- 
tented to .remain as long as possible in Khandesh. Pima 
and Nagar-—the two favourite stations, cited as typical of 
convivial gatherings—-had no special attraction for him. 4 1 
care not for their society/ he wrote, 1 not being calculated to 
shine out of the range of my own forests.’ 






collector ’ 

bandesh that,the time had arrived when the experiment' , " •; '' ?A v‘jfj'vi 

;IW|H 


might, be made of opening a. school for the children of his 
h'7 BIiil soldiers. Heretofore the scheme, had been judged 
■ inij>raeticable; because that,-in the eyes of these men, to 


V • V, ' . ' 

. . educate was to degrade, and no Bird had been known, on 
the testimony of an existing generation, to he capable of 


1 «7t', 




. 


either writing or reading. A change had, however, been 


effected* which", without directly affecting the .Kbit estimate 
of education, greatly facilitated the introduction of a 
healthier state of things. The discovery had been made 
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that an Englishman could use. the rod with impartiality, 
even though it were’one of iron. If other Englishmen were 
of the stamp of .those sent to govern Khandesh, within the 
limit;-; of the pennies, then, it might reasonably be argued, 

..; ’must their words and wisdom, he trustworthy ; and if they 
said that education was essential to those under their charge, 
it was tnore than probable that they were right, ft Was not, 
to he expected that so little advanced a thinker as the lUvil 
would stop to inquire whether fill Englishmen, were alike. 
And of course he knew nothing whatever of policies, or of 
. fhe- views of particular Governments, and particular Vice- 
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A school 


comm; 


deeper .-gloom oyer the routine lire ot t- 
had his mind, not 'been so healthily an 
the service of the State, As. it wa 
severely. The death of hie Engineer- brother, at the early 
age of 28, occurred on September 18, under painful circum¬ 
stances. 

We have before stated that Francis Outram vy|$ a Vnau of 


quarters, to 


children. 


Biicrjmrrf rr™ 

One event in the year 1829 would have, dm duties 


m 


tal 
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no ordinary abilities. Tbathewas also generous and unselfish 
above the average of his fellows, is demonstrated in. a little 
incident which occurred on the occasion of his leaving 
England for India. He was then, like other cadets of his 
stamp, supplied with a. first-class passage ; but, without in¬ 
forming others of his intention, he exchanged his passage- 
ticket for on e of the. second-class, so as to be enabled to make 
parting presents.to his sisters and friends out of the money 
saved. The discomfort and indignities to which he voluntarily 
subjected him self by the arrangement, in a long voyage round 
the Cape, were as nothing in the scale to the satisfaction 
derived from the knowledge.that the tokens of affection pro¬ 
vided would be received after his departure, and that he had 
not become indebted for them to any resources but his own. 
Many may consider the story insignificant in its simplicity; 
others may agree with ourselves that it illustrates the 
morality of a whole life, in which it would he the key to 
many apparent anomalies. 

In India he soon established a character for talent, . 
energy, and professional zeal. His standard of honour was 
high and well maintained; but his independent spirit in¬ 
volved him sometimes in trouble. On one occasion, when, 
lie came in contact with a superior whom he could pot 
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•Mtlf opon ti> a charge of insubordination, 
a court-martial, which saflitexiced. him to 


he laid him. 


anti keenly 'sensitive, he was morbidly jealous of character. 


i loss of, six steps. 'Opinion dyaw "divided on fche ' justice of . 
the finding, but the severity of the sentence was gem.ndly hyiv'h ? 

• admitted,.-and there is every reason to suppose that, j$ad the 
. sutforer proceeded home as intended, a reversal would have •' . • 

been obtained He did not, however, await the result of his 

d to this effect, for, in a fit of delirium, caused by J ' i 'i 

p. . i , .i j i - i - p • : i! 




had gone forth, when some misdoings on the part of a native 
1 ' subordinate led him to imagine a defalcation in hit cash- • ’ 

: sheet for which he would be held morally, if not: legally, 
responsible. That Ms apprehensions were 'in point of fact ! 

iivi fill I r\rt >i 1 «rnl lhp» nahiw r\ P Kia nnmAtuil vAi>vi : ft»ui!Wli'fn i'vs 


the matter exaggerated, became clear, upon afterr-investigation. 

. .Individual statements of. men .of position and- honour, added 
to the proceedings of the court of inquiry, and the Govern- 
ment -letter—^which in exonerating his memory from reproach 
added a high tribute to his worth—give-sunpleproof that the 

, self-accusation which preceded self-detraction was nothing 

■■Bi’.' • .. . » - h • 


: else but.the.delusion of a fevered brain. Among other testi¬ 
monies to his character, those of Sir John Malcolm and Mr. 
Elphinstone, both Cf6ve.ra.ors of Bombay, might he cited. 
The latter, when in England, had written to Mrs. Out.fa.th in 
eulogistic terms of her elder son. The former, when in the 
discharge of his pro-consular duties in India, expressed % 
■ strong opinion of the harshness of the sentence of the couit- 
..: martial, so soon to be followed by a yet, more serious 

. * .calamity ; and in after years, spoke of the young officer in 

terms indicating peculiar esteem. 

For a Native Infantry subaltern, however intelligent, and 
even on. staff employ, to address the Governor of the Presi- 
VOl,. I. u 





y,y in. winch. his ■ corps is' serving', oil bis personal i 
fid and unusual step. But the object of his ; 
to seek vindication of the character of a deceasec 
iv James Outran). felt satisfied 'that- he need make ‘nc 
further apology for the liberty’ taken * to Sir John Malcoi 
After this preface he wrote 

‘The knowledge I have of my late brother’s honour? 
sentiments, and implicit confidence in his integrity, imps) 
me. to solicit the influence of your authority to cause the 
strictest inquiry into the accounts of the oftj.ce which was 
under his charge, in order that his innocence may he estate 
Mailed of any knowledge of the defalcations, (if such there 
were) in hie treasury, and that the guilty authors, who in that 
ease were the murderers of my poor brother, may be brought 
to justice. The only information T have received of such 
deficiency in the treasury lately under my brother’s charge, 
is contained in the subjoined copy of a memorandum 1 found 
on his death-bed. No communication from himself, or 
other, circumstances have led me to believe that such, is the 
case. I presume the first knowledge my brother had of the 
circumstance must, have been obtained when on the point of 
leaving his station for the sea-coast on account of dangerous 


ess. 

* Though he could have had little anxiety on account of 
the deficient sums, which he must have known he had 
friends able and willing to assist him to replace, yet t he 
idea, perhaps, that the uncharitable world might be 
too apt to impute dishonourable motives to him—together 
with the disgrace he had been subjected to by a late 
court-martial (which had ever since preyed much upon bis 
mind) —have driven him, weakened in mind and body 
from,disease, into a. state of temporary madness, during 


1 Jim |mpW is not foL'tlicoming, but its, nnturc is $nd<nif;. 
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which he committed the dreadful -act which temvinaUd Ida 


life, l am confides 

it the only guilt that. <. an be 

laid to mv 

brother’s charge is 

neglect. : For this there is i 

ao exc use ; 

but fo account, for 

it, I have to state that the u 

nfox'tiii'iatc 


result-of the i riM at Tothiah must have greatly tended to 
lessen his zeal, to the over-exertion, of who:b he attributed 
t hat' misfortune; and though life -was assured, of .reinstate¬ 
ment to former rank by your exertions in his favour, for the- 
kind tender of which lie ever entertained the most lively 
gratitude (and latterly, by the promise of assistance .from 
his Excellency the. Commarider-iu-Chief.), yet the impression, 
that lie had beep disgraced could not be removed from his 
highly honourable mind, and drove him into that .date of 
carelessness to which he alludes/ 

He adds an impression of certainty that liis-brother would 
not have allowed the loss of a single rupee to accrue.to Gov¬ 
ernment through his neglect; and that h$ holds if a * sacred 
duty f to that brother’s memory to fulfil his wishes in. this re¬ 
spect, by personally -making good 4 the deficiency he- appears 
to allude to, should any be really found to exist,* Ife leaves 
to the governor, on becopning- officially assured of the inno¬ 
cence of the deceased officer, to give the same publicity to 
such assurance ns already obtained for. the self-accusing 
memorandum aboVe mentioned. 

* .Should the style of this letter be faulty/ is the con¬ 
cluding passage, ‘ 1. beg you will pardon if, in consideration 
of the state of feeling and of excitement under which I write, 
for nothing but the highest respect can be intended/ 

To this appeal Sir John replied:— 

4 1 have received your letter, and can fully understand, 
and as fully approve, the motives which have led you to 
write to me upon the melancholy subject of your late brother’s 
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death. YaU'-'ifc&y depend u^on ev&$"e#art in 
justice to .his memory. He had 'his errors and failings—and 
wtio is without them ? but all, I believe, are impressed with 

, ' . . . . , * 4 \^ ■ ■■'; 1 . « i _ ' i J . , *» | j ' } , . !i ( 

the same con viction that [ have, that he was as -distinguished ■ 
for zeal and integrity as- he ‘was for professional- talent, i 
assure you, I consider his death a. serious loss to the public 
service*’ 

When writing to his sister, Mrs* Farqnharson, on the 
’ subject of an epitaph to be inscribed on. their brother’* tomb, 

Outram thus expressed himself: ‘It is my wish that nothing 
in the usual strain should be written-. The feelings of friends, 
or the worth, of the deceased, cannot be described by words. 

The most unworthy-and commonplace' characters have-ful¬ 
some etdogi.urns written on their tombs by those who despised 
: the person, when living. No estimation of the character is 

Frank’s memory, is 
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formed from these memorials. Poor Frank’ 
esteemed by all: his worth and talents are known by. all our 


army. The simple inscription J propose is 
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THE REMAINS OP 

LIEUTENANT tfRAKCHS OUTBAJU, 

BOMBAY ENGIffllEli-S, 

a Most tvlh^tbd and hob o u a able man. 
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I»!K1> IN TUB rvVICSTY-SCTKNTH TEA® OF HB AGE. 
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Pray lei me know your opinion, and t.hat of Colonel Farqu- 

, , 

> ; • harson. 

Some relics of Francis Outram^ inventive genius and 


scientific attainments are to be found . in practical designs 
• for the economy of manual labour by the ” n '* 
ir.fvfhinp.rv : but thnv would hatdlv cbnvei 


machinery; but they would hardly convey a true notion of 
the intrinsic power which his contemporaries considered 
him to possess. So- marked, indeed, were his artistic tastes 

and capabilities, that he seriously entertained the idea of 
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resigning the kervme arid adopting* the profession 0-f an artist, 
in the. event, of his appeal against the 'sentence of the 
court -martial proving iwsucpessful. 

In the year 1.830 occurred the invasion of the Bdng 
.country and capture of its ehb-fs. This tract of tangled 


forest, situated oh the west of Klumdesh, and on the further 
•side of the Sukhaia Hills, had never been penetrated by 
■t roops, its Bhil inhabitants, as little used to subjection as 
the Arab of the desert, had long been in the habit of seek" 
mg prey and plunder ..beyond their lawful limits, and of 
■ tmeroaehing upon the Ian is of their neighbours. From 
time immemorial refahaiory measures, having been found 
as difficult as actual, suppression, a -legacy of disorder had 
been left to the '-'successors of native . .rulers, to deal success¬ 
fully with which would have sorely taxed the powers of a 
Government- less chary of oppression and generally scrupu¬ 
lous than our own. Daplain Douglas Graham looked upon 
the DiUi'gchis as the most uncivilised of all the wild t ribes 
he had cot, ne across in Western India; deficient in intel¬ 
lect of the most ordinary description; physically stun ted by 
hardships- of living, climate, and poverty ; extremely super¬ 
stitious ; addicted to intoxication, and careless of any fixed 
home. Ho thought it no matter of surprise that among a 
set of such degraded beings the principle of right and ■wrong 
was entirely lost, or the fear of consequences overwhelm- d 
in a blind reliance on. fortune; that the dread of treachery 
was the predominant idea, and that the animal instinct, alone 
remained in full force to urge the supply of daily necessities. 

Outram was convinced that, by the medium, of his own 
Bhtis he could effect a settlement of the Dang, t he unruly 
occupants of which could easily be t urned one against the 
Other, and thus prevented concentrating against the sovereign 
authority represented by British, officers. Accordingly he 
undertook to march a- body of troops into the*, heart of their 


untry. consisting of 250 of r;ne newly raised jBhi'l a 
companies of native infantry from Surat and I 
auxiliary horse, and 1,100 auxiliary Bhils under 
chiefs or Rajahs. 

Entering himself from the eastward, 1 with two com pan 
of native regular sipaki% his own Bhils, 50 of the Puna 
auxiliary horse, and some Bhil auxiliaries, and a 
simultaneous advances of dotiiclui^enfs from four separate 
' stations on. the opposite frontier, ire had contemplated a 
partial junction of his forces in the centre’ of the Dang, but 
■ could‘give no fixed points of meeting, as his actual routes 
were unhiiown. When be had descended. from live Gh&ts 
to the village of Oabfai, after a march of eiglit«©ti .-miles 
effected on the -first day*. th&jmigal was found so thick on all 
aides that, even had he known the localities mac heel, it. would 
have been no easy task to open eommulocations with his 
detached officers. As for the inhabitants of t.fofe country, his 
party had not fallen in with even one; they had passed 
sites of destroyed huts, and had arrived at the residence of a 
petty Rajah, where.the d welling-places were entire, but utterly 
deserted- On the day’following he heard of the arrival of 
one detachment, of his force at Garvi. Two days afterwards 
he visited that, village, which eventually became a connecting 
post, with forty horse and fifty. BhU auxiliaries. ■ Two clays 
lat er still lie -was -able with three detaclunents to effect a 
thorough gcoih: of a jmu;al twenty .miles in circumference. 
The D&ngbhi leaders soon became fugitives and disheartened* 
and the * Bilputtheir chief authority, was openly deserted 


* One of fH© great Approaches to Gtijrat from tlu? ©astward was through-the 
a 0 )mt- It appears that, the pass in t hi* direction wus formorly paved 
by the Muhtimma<Uu coiiQiLeror^, and that after conaoliflatioii of their powers 
they mnatrudad a lino of as mrmy m eighty-four .forts in a conveniont position 
w$#t of the SindWft, to keep the turbidemt tribes m sulfation, Thy ihw of 
these that remaiiml on the Brit ish oecnipai ion were ilistiiiginslied by the namea 
of the respective ccunmamWs under whom im^pic'oy they vrero erected. 
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, follow., On April lS .o, E ,t, 

.ght $ttm commencement of active proceedings, tour 
Raj aha. had persomillv presented themselves with offers , 
ssistance, and two others had expressed a wish to be re¬ 
ceived .in the British camp;, while.500 head of cattle with 
■many prisoners were.in British hands. Outran* promised to 

apprehension 


" - ! • 



of die SSiipuv/ " yv-\, 

On May 22, the Briti sh force returned, as its leader him- 
■ self expresses-it, '•with the principal chiefs -our prisoners, and 
, all the others in alliance, after having -subdued and surveyed 
the vrhole country.’ In the morning of that day, the Siiptit 

at his life be 

scared. The followers of t,l,\e captives had been dispersed; 


himself had surrendered, conditional! v that 

'ft'.:' • I f VI . 

spared.. The followers of lac captives had be< 

, 

and an opposing force, said to consist of some Hi,000 bows, ■ 
had vanished into thin air. When it in borne in rnitifl that 


the.country was unexplored,-arid had been reported impregv 

nabldj because impracticable, 1 and. that the t-M was attained IMBI 


. . ...... k . . 

..with • scarce .a shot fired, and the loss of- one life only; the 

feat will doubtless - .appear eminently satisfactory. This is 

|V 1 , * . TJ ■ , , , 

one of those 


' 

se expeditions, the importance of which must, not 
be measured by the casualty list. It is to be judged by a 

knowledge of. the difficulties of country traversed, and rapid 

, 

movements of the lawless enemy, as well its by the results 
obtained, aiuf their bearing on the pacification and-well-being 
of the peoples concerned, whose habitat may be defined as, 
situated between the Nizam’s and llolkar’s territories and 
the sea. Another element of anxiety not to be forgotten is 
to be traced in the connivance of the officers of a neigh 1 


mg native state, Baroda, with lire - movement we. sought to 


suppress. The Gaikwar Was apparently ever viUinar to- lend 

.' ' 

1 Tiio description of ttya Keren#© llopori , 


August 1, 1828, was .milter ah accmiiif., mid a brief .ona, bv .MY, B&s., of the 


drii'IW iffid (heir rt^aureas than of the features of t3ie country. 
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lan.ec-to the robbers of the Dang'in tneir op 

O i _ 

British supremacy.' 

Of Outram’s share in the miniature.mmntrisrn we 0 


give but a faint idea did we restrict it to field operations, 
even to the exact, fulfilment: of the orders and wishes of the-, 

.. civil authorities. ^^’V» have the best authority for stating '., 
that Sir John Malcolm, governor of Bombay, had expressed 
Ins opinion in council that a st rong brigade of regular troops 
.would be insufficient; to attempt invasion of the Ihtijg 


count ry; and it was his confidence alone in the foresight of 
Ms Bh.il agenhnnd coiriim and ant that led him to'sanction the 


MR 


iroject so satisfactorily- put into practice. On 0 
shoulders rested the whole responsibility, and to him was '■.■ffy-- 
naturally clue the main'credit accruing from the .expedition. 

But though there was bardv anv loss of life on cither 


side occasioned in actual war hire, much sickness prevailed^ 
among the troops .at the close of the campaign and on their 


-return from the Pang. The several detachments had been 


scarcely broken up when nearly half the men and officers 


were weired with fever, caused, it may be presumed, from 
the fatigues, exposure, and privations undergone during the . 


two. .months of their■ employment, iii' ah unhealthy climate. 

mutually, it would appear that • move luirm still resulted 
from this expedition, for of the thirteen officers engaged, not 
one was exempt- froth fever; three or four died, and (he 




gst were compel led to leave IChandesh for change of climate. 
Ontram alone, of all the Europeans, escaped, and his in.mm- 


nity he attributed to ‘ covering his head and face with fine 


gauze ’ when sleeping in- feverish, tracts; a habit which his 
■v, comrades in'the D&ng could not be induced to adopt. 

■O 1 ' mV f ; • , (1 - ... - V. J . 

On May 20, 1830, the magistrate of Khaudesh conveyed 
to Lieutenant Outram, and the officers and men under Iris 
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1 Captain D> uglas Cotliam; Si/ndygis of EhU Ssttlemunt in KhctmleAi, 

:e a'J*o Public Report* and Despatches of Cuptahi Out mm. • 
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> ; rt'" ■ .command, the thanks of the Bombay Government 4 for the 

cV.” • • highly meritorious service' of the detachment .in the Dahgd 
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. ; rmd four days latef, in ackhowled'giiig' the report of <he 
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1 * a^jng this most harassing duty to a conclusion . • . 


1*11. 


•' ■ 1 ■ " ' ■' .9 * : ' _ ■ '" 

• endorsed ihfe. Magistrate's personal. opinion by a renewal 


JifeHt.eaanfc Outrani 4 for the. zeal, activity, and 

' . ' ' L , 

e has displayed on this occasion, to which is tube 


. maiAKri to 

attributed the fortunate- conclusion of t he harassing "service 
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he has tiad to conduct;’ It will no I do to ' dwelt 'further on 
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this brief passage of an illustrious career; but, as the 
" ''‘nepesBity for economising'space and the reader’s attention 
•forbids the indiscriniinate recourse to extract, we take the 
' opportunity of 'remarking that Qntram’s final report to Mr 


Collector Boyd ( the state of whose health would not admit 
of his meeting the Hang chiefs hear their own cmmtry), 

.. .M'l + li! trni .'.T Vl .. ■- 1 If V*vt J L** i , L y-\ i -i i\rl ivr. I l '■£ £3 1 t ! VI i || * f 
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shows,-on the part of the writer, a. knowledge of his subject, 

. .... ., .... .. , i 
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and of his men, as well as ah administrative ability aud a 


• ’ " / ' .. . . ' ;>■ . 

-.A >■', rare energy of character deserving of appreciation and study . 

Not. the least noteworthy feature in his .recominondationfi ts 

.the care with which cause Is shown for grants. ol‘ money and 

• other presents to particular chiefs and native officials who 

had rendered good .'service to the British Government. 




lit tSvilj the eolleef or of Kliaiulesb flejmted Iiieiitenant 


Outra:m to inquire into certain daring outrages .committed in 
the districts of Yawal and Satida, in the nort.h-ea.stem Bhil 


Li..- uidu».. 0 .w. * ‘V' —- -»• *“ . 7 : 

agency; also, to de-crmiiio and appreh* nd the offenders., 
:i ■ Accompanied by some of his own Bhils and a few auxiliaries, 
not -fifty in ail, he captured 469 suspectod persons, and in- 
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WfES OUTSAAf. 


vestigated i:lio charges against them, selecting for trial s$fch 
as appeared to be actually guilty. Of 158 so committed, 1.14 
were Bliils, accused .for the most part- of gang robbery. 
Attacks had been, moreover, made on the 'Dliulia treasury, 
autl on the bouses of bankers, showing an inclination to 
serious mischief which called for immediate check and 
punishment. The official reports on these proceedings show 
that, owing to the 1 meamres taken, the spiri t to.break out hud 
not t>nly been subdued, but the apprehension of ail offenders 
bad been effected without the offer of a single reward, or 
any expense to G-overi'mient further than the 'maintenance 
of the 'prisoners. The native Mamlutdar of Yfuval and his 
iSanshfadar were considered to merit especial notice for 
services rendered. Of the first, named barn Chandar JMlaiv 
Outrani wrote, with characteristic warmth, that lie bad 
-throughout exerted himself in a manner ’ be had < never 
found equalled in an officer in bis situation. 

In March 1831, he learnt the death, in India, of bis 
sister Mafga-ret,'wife of Colonel Farqnharson,■■one whom he 
describes, in replying to her husband’s : letter conveying' the 
sad intelligence, as ‘ the warmest and most excellent friend ■ 
lie possessed on earth, and the most affectionate of sisters. 
About three monl hs later, addressing the mine correspondent, 
be mentioned clad having beard from Glasgow of the death 
of his uncle Joseph Out ram, and adds: 4 All, all are falling ; 
I shall have-no relations left to welcome me home, if I ever 
can return.’ 


With a short notice of one more minor campaign which 
occurred in the spring of the year 1833, we shall bring to a 
close the historical portion of ten busy and useful years 
among the BJrils, passing on to consider the less palpable 
and direct, hut not less efficacious, means employed to 
effect : the reformation and discipline of this rough and 
turbulent people', bet us premise that Ou train was no longer 
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his Captain’s, commission dated from Oc 


of the; Barw&ni . territory, in the Sat|mra 
■ mountains, north oi Khty-udesh, and of the neiglib-airing petty 
states on the Narbada in Nfmar, having risen in. rebellion, 
■ became so formidable that their .Rajahs .were unable ip control 
nr lace them, and parties- of the rebels having entered tb 



British collect ora he of Ivhaudesh under Hatuia and :;J 5 amu 
Ndyak's 4 , sacking- severalvillages, killing a patdl, 1 ami 
wounding .others of our subjects, it was found necessary to 
send again si them such force ns could be hastilycollected. 


On April 24 Captain Outrara took 2 b men of the 
>s, and 20 horse, strengthened by 
•BlnIs, with the intention of cuti! 
between the gangs ol the two leading 


corps, and 20 horse, strengthened by some hundred auxiliary 

rig off 


noil 


conimume 

insurgents, and also of 
^ attnekiug.Nflytik hsuia. when joined by a coining detaelnneiit 

a fatiguing march 


;' ' e 1 ' of 30 men of . the. 18th Regi merit 

ot two days-- through difficult ■.jangul and over strong masses., 
, . : ' ^ 1 


and in a country uninhabited ami destitute of. supplies, his 

np’i ^ 

, ifie 


party arrived in the centre of the Satpura. 

i * i rt . 

* mediate result of this movement- was the c: 

•' Tv 1 "'.'ii, 1 


i I in- 
i capture of Ksnia, 


who was betrayed into the hands* of the Brit ish officers bv-li 

.... . o 


m 


unde. On April 26 Outran; was joined bv the men expected 

from the 18th Regiment 5T.I., and marched the day followin'*’ 
' . . ... 1 ' 7 


. “ r ' U ‘ 

meet nig with the Barw: 
to,'appear, though a si 


Ira, where 

he had aj; 

ipointed a 

itjah. This 

chief, bowe 

vor, failing 

i escort, had 

been sent 

to attend 


• u- >» i,T. ioouin;u, fui"i iiuee days’ waiting, to push on at 
once against Hatma, who, it was affirmed, bad been joined 
by a large number of attendant rebels. The small force, 
inarching 24 miles during- the night, came upon his encamp- 


1 

life< • 

■ ■ 

■ilS^ 


yit. of May 1 , It was deserted ; but 1 he signals 
unrounding heights siiowed tho enemy to 

Vi.Hagi) litwl man, or locml authority. 


hmm 



jia~-observed ascending a hill with „., „ * y «» 

jOm his companions assembled on (lie sninimt—ivas cap 
fared by .t/jerttenant Halt’s horsemen, who intercepted his 
.retreat. The rest, fled on the loss of tlneir leader, with the 
ion of one small body of 'bowmen,' who stood their 
for a t ime and fired, many arrows, but finally .decamped- * 


- seeing• mounted. assailants in their rear. One hundred : 
" _ r ; . ‘ . 
awl seventy head of cattle were - recovered on the ptirsmh of 

the fugitives. 

j' This Uotv, however decisive, was not. considered suflicieiiti 

to check the misdoing, of the-- Ba'rw&ni' Bhils . and tbeir ac-' 


complices. Outram accordingly proceeded to the village of 
Auli, whilher the Rajah came to meet liim, .bringing the 


fit.' him, bringing 

so and followers of 


before-mentdOu^ <**«»<*•«•*«* «w»n*| U-Mslmuii Juwm«. m 
his own. Having ascertained there that two nayafa arid a,, 

.... „„,.«„,,i. -.A .1 ...I*..,. ». i.?..; _. ,v__ ..i . -i- -j'. 


■paiell, suspected of active participation or indirect complicity 
in the recently reported outrages in British territory, were 
in the camp of his native ally, he obtained the consent of the 
lat ter to arrest and forward them to Khandesh; and it is 
worthy, of remark .that thene men, together with''the captive V*. 

chief Hatm a, were handed over, for this purpose, to the charge 
of auxiliary Bhils under''native officers. The next step was 
to cross the Narbada and move-against one ffojia, N&yak of 
Dassowa, said to have harboured the- scattered rebels of the 


pi§ 


. Satpura, to have long committed depredations. in the terri¬ 
tories of Holkar and the Barwani Bajah, and to have become 
strong enough to defy the whole body of neighbouring, chiefs 
in Nitnfir. 


It was at the solicitation of has native friends and our 
allies that Outram had come to the resolution to assist in 
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this matter until the strengt h of the insurgents had been so 
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far broken as to. enable the more powerful State officials to 
act unsupported against their common foe. And he called ■ 
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upon the Burwrkii Kajsih, and a. certainMarulutdar. pf : Chik*ldi, 
to join uim with such 'troops- as they, could, get' together. 
Bnt when, arrived' on the northern side off the Narbada, thn 
innvs that- Rajhi had vacated hi.-} stronghold* followed by that 
nt the diversion of his followers, caused him 10 change - his 
plans ; and. he judged it prudent to leave the pursuit of a 
scattered gang to the chiefs themselves,' simply farthering 
and faeilitatiug the abject in view by the nearness to the 
Moeho. of his own detachment. The repugnance of the 
.Maiulutdar to act on this proposal was, however, so evident 
that he was allowed to return to his home, and Outram 
himself had eventually to scour the tract in which ’ were 
situated Bajia’s principal posts. Led by a friendly Rajah, 
lJarjan .Singh of l)hir, he pressed on during the night to one 
of these; but bn reaching the place’at daybreak he found, 
that the usual occupants had decamped. After a. march of 
nuue than 30 miles, with little intermission, he encamped at 
i iplod, a deserted village in the DUir district, and in the 
heart of Kajia’s retreats. Here he stayed for two fall days 
in the hope of securing some of the-leading offenders; but 
the threatening weather operated, against him. He was 
compelled to repress the Narbada and seek shelter for his 
uieu, who were totally unprovided with tents or extra 
clothing, or indeed any necessaries for a prolonged absence 
on active service. Arriving at Barwani on May 13, he 
addressed the collector on that date, signifying Ins intention 
to halt there in completion of his arrangements on behalf of 
the iuijali, and then to return to Ivhandesh V’cCt the Sindwah, 
doing-such further service with his detachment as he might 
* find necessary to insure tranquill ity after its depart lire.’ 

On June 2, a full report of these proceedings was made 
from DhuHa,' satisfactory and to the point. Already, some 
three weeks before this date, the collector had addressed 
Government on the subject as followsThe capture, of the 










tma hai'ck (the rebel chief), previous'to the monsoon, was 
at- I could wot, I confess, fed sanguine enough to expect; 
d as he is in reality a person of greater weight and un- 
rtauce in the country than his hereditary chief and 
iperior, the raja, of Ranvahi (an independent prince, whose 
country is situated between the Satpura hills find the Nar- 
bada), his having escaped for the present must- in prohability 
called for the employment of a regular expedition the 


jftj' 

ensuing season, till which period our whole northern frontier 
would have been a prey to the numerous gangs which would • 
have risen at the instigation of Hatnia and his adherents, 

4 1 cannot suffieiently commend the prompt and judicious 
manner in which Captain Outran* proceeded against and 
captured Hatnia, who in considerable force occupied a 
position in a tract of country the nature of which can only 
be known to those who have entered the Satpura range of 
mountains, and considered by themselves as totally imprac¬ 
ticable. • > 

4 The effects of. this decisive and successful measure will 
be experienced not only at present, blit for years to come; .it 
will now cheek the rising inclinations of our own Bhils on the 
immediate frontier, who showed signs of beginning to join in 
the robberies perpetrated in the vicinity, and for the future 
it will prove a lasting warning to the foreign chiefs and Binds, 
that, however little we- know of their country and its strength, 
no outrages committed upon our territories can remain un¬ 
noticed, or the culprits undiscovered-* 




On June 27, Government expressed to the Magistrate of 
Khandesh their great satisfaction at the successful termina¬ 
tion of the expedition, and requested him. to communicate 
to Captain Outram the high sense which they entertained 
‘of bis ability and judgment in concerting, and 
activity in executing those measures by which the 
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To Mra> Outram’a letter in accordance: 
lie above request, Mr, ElpUinskme replied 




would be effectual in a ca^e 
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„„„ the present. This being the case, it is with mi 
satisfaction that 1 perceive the date of Mr. Oufraui’s lett er, , 
from which t conclude tluit he had not then heard who was 
to be the. now Governor, and supposed' that it- would be some 
stranger from this country, ou whom Indian reputation 
would .have no effect. The Governor who has been named, 
however (Sir Charles Metcalfe), spent all his life in India, mid 
- probably is more- difficult to approach from this guar ter than 
from others more within Mr, Outranks reach, I make no 
doubt that he is already well aeguainted with Mr. Out ranks 
merits, and he is a. great deal more likely to employ him 
from his own impression of his fitness, than, in conseguon.ee 
of'any recommendation that could be sent from England.’ 

1 ' 1 .' ' ' * ‘ M ■ ■ "V.-, 

The Bombay Government, however, were not going to 
part with so valuable a public servant without further putting 

to the test and reaping the advantages frmn his capabilities 

'within the limits of their own control. His work with the 
Bills was not yet over ; nor, when over, was it to be ex¬ 
changed without a second and equally hard apprenticeship 
before he would be permitted _ to' acknowledge other itnrae-* 
diate superiors. - 

But we have now to illustrate Out ram’s £ non-official ’ 
dealings with the Bbils; that is to say, his off-parade be¬ 
haviour to his men, at times when he might have kept aloof • 

' 
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cm altogether without p.r 


of his duty to the State. Should it'have been no' infrequent, 
praetice with young officers of the native Indian army to 




ail themselves-of leisure hours rather for the indulgence of 


_ own particular tastes than tlie indirect advantage of 
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their profession, they hare only done what their fellows 
have dona in other walks of Hm. Time and example often 
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, work, in these 'case?, a wholesome' and effectual change* The 
real evil is, to ignore,'or to forget that the sipafa, whom 
they, are accustomed to meet at drill Or in orderly room, is 
a human being like themselves, and susceptible of heart- in- 
flh^hCtes as hutch a? professional instruction* Those who do 
this, and consequently touch no chord of personal sympathy 
in their relations with Hie Indian soldier, are assuredly not 
acting in the true .spirit, of the covenant under which they 
serve. To use a hackneyed, but appropriate term, they are 

v'v'i 1 ' 4 • fo. '■ \ 1 - 

!" ' to all intents' and purposes * hard bargains.’ 


Had dames -Outratn followed such impulses, the KMl 
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corps would never have been raised by him, and never would 


he have become a power for good throughout these un- 


.. . .. . .... .. .'4 

civilised regions. The secret of his success lay in- the mi- 
i selfish and unwearied pursuance of principles exactly the 

opposite. He spared no.pains.to.establish over his outlawed 


friends the power which springs from tested sympathy—-not 


«««s 


tli." r in spired by awe alone* They found, not only that - he 
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surpassed them in all they most adipired, viz., in all that 
; 1 wuis most manly, but that he thoroughly understood tdnvm 

1 and their ways ; that- he loved them; that he could’anrl did 
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enter thoroughly into their fears and their difficulties, their 


joy a and their sorrows. Such a bond, all-powerful in its 
action, could be established and maintained only by the 
genial intercourse of daily life. Though his wild subjects saw 
( heir mhlb exercising the open-handed hospitality of Anglo- 
Indian bachelor life in his costly residence at Oharangaon—a 
VOL. L . H 
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palace in their eyes—yet they fell that.' he essentially be¬ 
longed to themselves'; while his active habits brought him 
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into constant contact with the minute interests of their 
every-day existence. 

No wonder that wc hear of his memory still lingering in 
'Khandesh, shrouded by a semi-divine halo. W'e. are told' 
chat, a few years ago, 
light upon an Ugly little image. Trading in it a fancied 
resemblance to their old, commandant, they • forth wit) i set it 
up and worshipped it as k Ontram Sabib.' 

Reminiscences of K’liandesb life must, now be brought to 
a close by extracting a few of the many anecdotes still extant 
regarding those exploits in the jmu/al which formed an 
effective link in the chain of inlfuen®fe. this' young' soldier 
made it the business of life to draw around his Kbils. He 
loved dangerous sport for its own sake, blit rightly con¬ 
sidered it a duty, though it happened to be a congenial one, 
to follow his own instincts in outdaring the brave little 
hunters whose hearts he sought to win. It must be con¬ 
fessed that his assurances to his mother were more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. For James' Outrain to 
eschew * acts of teraeri.tv ’ within his reach, when duty did 
not absolutely forbid, seemed a physical impossibility. 

The following are among the many gleanings of Captain 
Stanley Scott from the recollections of old Bh.il native 
officers. They will serve to illustrate, in some degree, the 
kind of impression made on the minds of the narrators them¬ 
selves bv the deeds of prowess recorded :— 

In April or May, 1825, news having been brought in by bis 
ehilcari, Ghana, that a tiger had been seen on the side of the 
hill under the Mussulman temple, among, some prickly pear 
shrubs, Lieutenant Outran) and another sportsman proceeded 
to the spot, Outrani wont on foot, and his companion on 
horseback. Searching- through the bushes, when’ close on- 
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shot the tiger dead. The Bhils, on seeing:that he had been 1 
injured, were one and all loud in their grief and expressions 
of regret; but Outram quieted them with the. remark, 

S What do ,t pare for the clawing of a'cat l-* This speech was 
rife among the .Bhils for inany years afterwards, and may be 
so until, this day. / • 

In 1827, 'it was reported to Outram that a tiger was 
, lurking in the densely wooded ravine of ‘Main Bnrda’in 
the Saigyon jangal. lie proceeded thither, with his ride, on 
loot. When near the spot indicated, it suddenly occurred to 

V '•_ lT, j 1.._ -_ .. .1 ■ i_I . _ i f* ,i 4 


him that, by commanding the narrow, end of tlic ravine, and 
placing the beaters at the other, the tiger must make bis 
exit through the gorge, arid he would get the opportunity of 


a close shot; but to find on the hank a place from which to 
: fire was impossible, as the'jmu/cd grew close up to the sides, 
and the bottom of the ravine was not visible from the top. 
Outram’s mind was not one to be baffled by trifles. He and 
some followers climbed » tree, a branch of which overhung the 
ravine. Securely-posted on that branch, the BhiVtted their' 


jpagrib (turhands) and waistbands together, passed, a band 
round their commandant’s chest and under his arms, and let 
him down dangling in the air. Me now sav clearly all that was 
taking place beneath. The tiger, driven down by the shouts 
of the heaters, came within easy range of his rffle, and from 
his wonderful position he got the desired shot and killed the 
animal dead. Wtaatly 'drawn up into the tree again, he 
, turned round laughingly to the Bin is, and said, ‘ You have 




suspended me like a thief from a tree, but I killed the 
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JAMBA OB TRAM . . 1829 - 

Xn 1832, the inhabitants, of Virgdon, in the Taluks of. 
Hmpalnair, brought information, t-o Ontrara that there wa# r 
tiger in their ja'tu/aL He immediately caused search to be 
made, and it was discovered that the animal had taken up 
his abode ill a dark cave. Outran) went to the mouth with 
three or four native followers and, placing them Outside, ho 
entered. On hearing a low growl immediately in front of 
him, he fired; the- tiger not coming out, lie frrpd agiin, 
when to his delight; he found he had killed him. 

In 1833, in the month of April, when encamped at 
Si-rpur, the villagers gave Outrain information of a •'tiger 
that bad been marked down in the thorny jangai to tile 
north of ( he village. This part of the country was plain, 
;and there tvas no; hill or ravine near. Out ram st arted on 
foot, spear in hand, a follower carrying a rifle, and some 
six others bows and arrows. The tiger broke ground on 
their approach; Outraui followed hiiri up on foot for three 
miles, and eventually speared him to death. This act., it 
is affirmed, has never been 'equalled, before or since, in 
.Khan desk. • 

For the following spirited account of Outram and his Bhil 
trackers we are indebted to Colonel Davidson; ‘ Selecting 
a few of the most dashing and expert men.(who could follow 
up the trail of man or animal for days together through 
"those jungly wilds), he formed a band of scouts or trackers, 
with a famous little fellow named Kh undap at their head. 
In conducting a tiger-hunt on elephants, the first' thing to 4 
he done is to disperse the 11 he els over the country. They 
scatter, and yet act in concert; and when the “pug” (or 
print of the tiger’s, foot) is found, they collect, and follow up 
the marks. In this, their dexterity, to one who is not 
initiated .in the art, surpasses credence. They seem to 
follow the game over places where no vestige of a mark 
could light. Sometimes they arc at fault, at others the 
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as it- were) seems to run breast high, and on they j 
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go at a jog trot, marking as they nm, with the point of a 
spear, the last decided print.. Should they reach any thick 
jungle, covered with high grass and herbage, where no trace 
can possibly be found, they divide into Ivvo parties, right ■ 
and left, and circle round the obstructive patch, till they 
meet bit the opposite side, looking with lynx eyes at every 
inch of the line by which t hey circumscribe the spot* Find- 
, ' 'big no signs of egress, they conclude at once that the tig-dr 


4 . ^ ■ __ , ■ ” 
is within the circle j so they divide again and circle hack, 


dropping a .man at inte^rvala’ till they have formed a ring of 
sentinels round the patch. These sentinels get into trees, 


, ge of vision. 

The tiger, perhaps not satisfied with his resting-place, or 
for reasons tigers can only know, is about to quit the spot. 
A Bheel sees him from aloft, and utters a low deep cough. 
The tiger, awed by the human voice, generally retires in¬ 
wards, and tries .another place. Again he encounters the 
same mysterious. .cough, till at last, from necessity, lie 
becomes reconciled to his quarters, and the sun being hqt, 
he lays himself down, to rest-. A messenger is then sent to 
tell the satiib U*j 1 that, the tiger is marked down. Should 

the sportsmen be at a distance, or should any circumstance 
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prevent their immediate attention to the call, these staunch 
• • 
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pointers will keep their posts , and if the tiger break Cover 
they track him up from place to place, even forays together, 
do his final halting place, when they again surround him 
with their guardian wing.; and this faculty of tracking is not 
confined to the ease of animals, for they follow up traces -f 
men with the same, -facility. This', makes- them a-'valuable 
agency for the capture of. marauders when they take to the' 
jungles to escape detection. Outtam’g band rendered much. 
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1 For the benefit of the frw to whqm tb^s Indian expression in strange, wo 

may state that it means British officers or residents generally. 
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little son and, placing it 
father’s place to him.’ 
Major 0. G t heme, late 


in Outram'fl 
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the or commander of this' ' 
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of . the saddest days in Outram’s chequf ?ed life, when this 
. fiiithfi.il follower met his death. A man-eating' tiger, had 

■ ’ • i ■ ' 

killed a native., and Klumdoo, with a few men, was hard 
upon his track. Just previous to this, Khundoo had dis- 

nrf a, tiirer. and he laid it so miieh to 
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appointed his master of a tiger, and he laid it so itiitch to . 

1 f ' 

head, that he secretly resolved never again to send m woed. ■ 

unless' he had actually seen the beast himself Following- 
out this resolution in the present instate, with nothing in . 
his hand but a slight spear, Khundoo a-pproaclied the bwheq 
where he Relieved thertiger to he concealed. In a moment , 


the. beast sprung out, Khundoo's spear glanced off his thick 
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head, and in the next instant the tiger’s fitngs bid met m 
the upper part of the little felloes chest, the tiger,simik 
back to cover, where he was suirpnnded by a portion of the 
Bheels : the others took up their dying chief, carried him to 
Outram’s tent, and laid him at; his master’s feet, Outvam’s 
first impulse waa to destroy the savage beak and, vowing tie 
would neither eat nor drink till the tiger had bit the dusty 
he seized his rifle and rushed off. 1 A we)hdittieted shot laid 
' the - man-eater low, ’and when Outram galloped back, he. . 
found poor #vhmidoo’s life was ebbing fast. It was a tcmch- 
am QO fh* hi-n,ve Out ram bent over the dying chief 


to catch, his last farewell. Klumdoo took the hand of his 
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1 The Bhila firmly belitwed tlia't a mart killed by a 'tiger became subject to 
J-.ho beast in the n->xt world, unless instantly avenged. Hence their com- 
mandftiit's prompt pursuit, to ease KlnmrWa mind in his latest moments. 
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y he'23rd N.l . at Malegfton: 
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4 A party of hs went out under Outvam’s leadership. , . . .. 
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l was brought us that the Bheels had tracked a tiger . 4 
tbu dry bed of a river, where- he had taken refuge 
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among the tamarisk busies on a. small island in the centre, 
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We were at once divided into three 'dr; four parties, and .sta¬ 
tioned on both banks of the rfte, while the Bheck were 
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distributed on the vising ground a little farther oil to watch 
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. put proceedings and prevent, the tiger ranking Ills, escape. 

Outvrain, followed by a few sepoys, then deliberately walked 
: ' ' .across to where the tiger was lying, bred at him and broke 
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w .g. He immediately charged out of h is 1 urking 

K place and was received by. us with a volley of balls, when . . - 
he rushed across and laid himself down in.,a bush on the 
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opposite bank to where I was. Outturn iaea advanced 
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towards lum, supported in rear by three sepoys with fixeo 
, ' .'bayonets, under which it was his intention to cast himself 

should his shot prove a fail ore and the t iger spring out upon 

• ' a -.{thin; three paces'of the tiger* pud 
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him. Just at hi arrived wttiil 
he was on the point of springi 


w *« v» ,»e point of springing upon him, he fired and the 
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The following is from Colonel Ord’s notes,#it no date is 
assigned to'the occurrence related 4 One day when. Outram 
was°ra our camp, some villagers came in.from a village 
' about eight or ten miles off, to pray that some of us 
would come out to 'kill -a well-known man-eating tiger. 
• . . • - “ 
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who had just killed a man not very far from the village* 


It was not long before Outram, myself, and one or two 
• others, among whom was Ensign T. Parr, of the 23rd 
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JAMES OUTkAM, 
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•Kegiment N,i.' . , mounted ’and were an pie jpht, 

guided 'by some of Kbe villagers. There lay the body in a 
sequestered part of the jungle, 'with the fleshy part of the 
throat torn outj.. : atad the legs anti anus oaten clean off to 
their junction with the body. The -trunk atone remained, 
anti it was neatly covered with green gra^s, though still 
visible. The villagers not being of the Jam ter caste, knew 
not where the tiger was. .But there was no lack of foot- 
marks, and we were soon in his trail, accompanied by a few 
of the BheeJs, led by their deternbiied chief, Outran) ; .who, 
on all these occasions, was our chief also,. After an in- 
tensely exciting hour or two, occupied in pugging h im 
through the jungle, we eame suddeiiiy upon hie , or rather 
lie came upon us, or at least on Parr, for on looking to one 
side, wet saw him standing on his hind legs-with his jaws, us 
it seemed to us, about, to close on our friend’* head, who was 
instinctively pulling at the trigger of his-gun. No explosion, 
however, tailored, for he,, like ourselves, not expecting the 
tiger jvt that, precise momentv had not cocked his gun, 
f ortunately this was of little eonstupUBtce, for the brute, 
scared eit her by "'ir. appearance or t he click of oi? r guns 
being put on full cock, turned away without having so much 
as touched Parr, He did not go far, however, for a well- 
directed shot from OutrarrTs famous gun laid him low.’ 


By his fearless bearing in the presence of danger, and 
bis general ^ftvowess in the chase, Ot.ifra.ra attracted the 
affection and admiration of the wild men among whom his 
lot was cast for so many years. Willingly would they have 
followed him anywhere. Ho could expel in tiger-staying— 
a feat in which was their greatest pride. He could 
trust their rude honour—a result at which none of his 


1 Now Oorioral T. Chase Parr, of Uio Bombay Arm y. 
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accept*. That ca&te j in the itidian sense, is wot a ./term 
. a PJ 


•.■•able to themselves, 'is perhaps nruii.sput.ed- Even the 

common, village barber would riot exorcise hL. profession. 

upon the Bhil otherwise than; on coiripulsion: and one cob 

f 

.v. lector of Khandesh.had • to.administer a lirie. before the razor 


h', ■■ 

writings we / ; 'J '■■■' fly 


was produced for shaving the men of his guard. 

Lieutenant Douglas Graham, from whose 
have already quoted,, succeeded Lieutenant Beck as adjutant 
of the Bhil corps. Writing of his commanding officer in 
1833, he designates him his own ‘staunchest friend,’ and 
the ‘boldest and the best sportsman’in Western India. 
‘We have lived together/ he says, ‘for seven long years now 
... without having had a difference. ... He has /saved 


K f lift;; I have done the like good office to him; wtj have 
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Aght together, arid fed together, been for months without 


any but our own sweet society ; aud, to sum up the story, I * 
do not think friendship can go a step further than what 
exist* between us two.? 

If Douglas. Graham’s journals are known mainly by 
repute in Bombay, many of the exploits related in vlierp 
should be familiar there as household words, especially 




among sport:'men, and have doubtless been circulated far 


j • beyond the limits of the Western Presidency. We shall, 
therefore, select for extract only three or four of the more 


striking narratives 


SO* 




‘ Before starting this morning (June 12, 1828) on very 
sure intelligence, I luid been wondering why a certain long 




spear, one of your real Maratha lances, with a knob of rusty 
iron at one end, and a bayonet-like bit of steel at the other., 
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have been, on.ee perpet rated on horseback op 'he Bangalore 
race-course, a sort of -vow rose floating among the mazy 
iTeeollfictions of the last evening’s coaversatioiij of his, in- - 
tendon to perform it oh foot. Fifty good reasons were 
■ adduced why the attempt was rash, nay, amounted, to a 

*' T 

sort of indifference to the least chance of existence in the 
•Struggle > hut no, the word had gone forth, and he would 
peril to the uttermost to redeem the pledge. 

‘ ’Fears' were laughed at, and dissuasion entirely set at, . ■ 
nought, so we had nothing for it;hut to see w© had French 
caps in our pockets (XJ'.B. never miss) and proceed, anxiousdy 
desirous that no opportunity would occur for our too adven¬ 
turous friend. There was a fine thick-cover down each, side 
of the broad nulla! that ran past the tents, and at intervals 
on either side two of three- small topes, with abundance 
of under creepers well known to us as frequented haunts. 
There were only two elephants out that day, so. of course, 
each, took his own side. Wte had beat.through the first cover 
which was on our line, and had halted abreast of the second, 
to observe the operations of the other liowdah, on the oppo¬ 
site hank, when a startling volley came provokingly across 
from the very centre of the thicket., and the loud and con¬ 
tinued bursts of uproarious music, fully declared that there 
was more than one of the right sort on foot. Our position, 
was by no means so counnanding as our wishes. We were 
stuck on a bank which extended half a mile on each, side of 
us, and presented, as far as 1 could sec, a perpendieiliar fail 
of ten or twelve feet ; but this was no time to stick at trifles, 
so we shoved old Hyder at the place, not.withstanding the 
remonstrances of the mahout, who declared the descent nur 
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practicable. But, making si virtue of necessity, for he -w 
the butt-end of a rifle coming hi contact, wish his sconce,, he 
began to inanamvre hisankoos ” 1 in style. Hyder got down 
■oii his bOlly in th.e most scientific manner, and stretched 
iiis fore legs do their full extent over the .side, but finding 
>40 bottom, and not at all relishing a drop .leap, withdrew - 
speedily from this position. Thrice he was brought down, 
but to no avhil; in the third attempt, luckily, the bank 
gave wav, and clown we came, elephant, howdah, and all, but 
landed in safety on the bed of the. nullah. The firing still, 
continued in the tope, and on our arrival,we found one tiger 
. 10 ortfills* wounded on the ground, mid two others charging 
fiercely from below' a thicket; of creepers. A cast round the 
wood soon put us in possession of their mark. \\ e had 
hardly proceeded -a hundred yards when the track went right 
into a porcupine’s earth, and I was indulging in the idea, of 
enjoying a novel sort of sport, when T saw my friend's eye 
turn to the Maratha spear, with a meaning glance thif 
could-not be.mistaken, and the' condition of my nerves was 
by no means improved on seeing - him alight from the how- 
dab, and or his knees creep a little wav into the hole, to 
look, as he said, for the glittering of the. eyes. Having 
ascertained that thei.e were only two entrances to the den, 
he blocked up one passage with thick bushes, placed the 
elephant about two yards in front, and my friend took up his 
station at the very mouth of the remaining hole*. 

£ There lie stood, spear in hand, like a gladiator in the 
arena of a Roman, amphitheatre, ready for the throwing 
open of the wild beast’s cage. The bushes were set tire 
to, and the tiger, by no means relishing' the smoke, Came 

I As this word seems to call for explanation, the opportunity is taken to 
interpret with it four preceding words in riw same letter, Ux^uikth, 
strictly n&l&, a ri ver or river-bed; tope or iop, a wood, tuft of trees ; b-rnxtah, 
strictly htMda,p\ elephant’s turret; mahout, strictly maMwdi, the elephant 
keeper or driver .; ankoos or unkm, ankus. » goad. 







icss. Mr. Tiger one step below, with the .steel sticking 
s; neck, which by no moans improved His temper, lied 
:‘j*ed his huge hind quartet below him for a desperate 
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puffing and blowing like a-porpoise, every five or six seen 
to get.a little fresh air;. but scenting the elephant, he 
always fain to retreat again. Tin’s sort of work went- on 1 


mg the desired effect. [ conk! not. have stood the suspense, 
when life was at stake. At last there was a low angry growl. 


angry growl. 


and a senfiling rustle in the passage,. The tiger sprang out 
and .down descended t!ie. long lance into His. neck, jus! 

■ behind the dexter ear. With olio stroke of his powerful paw 
he smashed the'spear close to the head. There was a pretty 
buhi 


spring; - and my friend, armed after the fashion of the South 
dSea Islanders, standing on a little rnound, breathing defiance 
and brandishing his bamboo on high—odds by far too over¬ 
powering; so, to bring .things a; little more to equality, I 

fh vi ‘v; i n n. comity /if I 
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thfew in a couple of balls from old Hycleiy which turned the 
. . scale, as Brennus’ sword did of old. The tiger was luckily 
stunned and floored by this salute, but shortly recovered, 
and finding too many enemies besetting him on the open 
ground, scampered away to the thicket. We found him 
again below an old bush, and very vicious he was, tearing 
through the jungle, and charging iu mad fury whenever we 
came near his entrenchment. Three times he was oh the 
: . elephant, roaring and screaming ; charge succeeded charge^ 

ball after ball went into his inside, and at length he yielded 
up the ghost, under the very trunk of the elephant. Had 
the spear not been directed with .the most cool self-posses¬ 
sion, so as to arrest the progress of the tiger, and give me a • 
slight chance of hitting, and had not old llyde.r remained 
perfectly steady, without taking at all into consideration my 
Muttering nerves and state of anxiety, there would have 
been an end of.one whose like we shall seldom see again.; 
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at best it was the happy accomplishment of a very rash 


vow. 


Undated, but headed ‘Fragments, 1828 to 1832,’ are 
two entries appropriate to these pages. It need scarcely 
be said that Outran is the 4 commandant ’ whose directions 
..are m implicitly obeyed in sporting- attire as in uniform :— 

‘Moved to Ifongulwara, where we killed'a very splendid 
tiger after breakfast, and on our way home fell in with, the 
t. larks of a tigress and cubs, which we followed for about two 
miles, when they went into an old tunnel that had been car¬ 
ried for eighty or ninety yards through a small hill. As the 
aperture was of. just sufficient size to allow m to enter 
abreast* we put our rifles, double-barrelled two-ounce ones, 
all ready, and went in together, on t he understanding that 
the moment' we saw the glittering of the brut e’s eyes we 
were to fire sharp and fall flat on our faces. I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that it was with fear and trembling that. 
1 entered this ugly den; but as my commandant proposed 
the thing, f could not be off, so, making up my mind for a 
■ pretty scrimmage, away we went. The place was foul, dark, 
and damp ; but, as good luck would have it, the tigress had 
made, no stay in the place, but had gone right through. As 
there was no arguing about these things with my com¬ 
mandant, I always did as he did, and left the result, in this 
and. a hundred other mad tricks, to the entire direction of 
the fates. The elephants were. close at hand, and we 
bagged the tigress and cub among some very high reeds 
in the nullah, not a hundred yards front its mouth. She 
bad no chance, as we saw her crouched for a spring, about 
twenty yards off, and took the liberty of checking her in¬ 
tentions by a couple of well-directed balls. A tiger is very 
difficult to twig just at the proper moment. His colour 
confounds him with the decayed leaves and wood, and were 
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it not for his vstrawbeiry-lenf ■ shaped ears, which so 
always catch a practised eye, the game would pas 
unseen on. very open ground/ 

The next is entitled * Th& First Accident: *— 

'j ,,V,. 1 . 

‘ I remember well the occurrence, whilst on a hunting 
trip among the rocky mountain ranges that separate 
Khandesli hour the Deccan- : It was towards the close of . a 
June day, when hut lit:lie of vegetation and water remained ; 
the leaves of the bushes were shrivelled up, 
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parched and cracked, the very stones in a glow of white;; 

beat. ‘ .. : 
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< \Y$ had been ’particularly suoeessfiil. during the trip, 
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and had upwards of forty full-sized tigers on our list, owing 
to the research and sagacity of our Bheels, and the skill and 
perseverance of our chief; and flushed with the fulness of 
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sport, and rendered careless, probably, from success, we all 
entertained rather too contemptible an opinion for the tyrant 
of the flock. 

* The country was a difficult and dangerous one to hunt 
—the side of a long waving hill, intersected by numerous 
broad stony ravines, and covered with, short, thick, thorny 
babul,* bush, whose yellow, discoloured leaves increased the 
difficulty tenfold of discovering our game. We beat up a 
nullah with three elephants, but an accidental shot had 
scared the monster. He had quitted his lair, which we 
found quite fresh, and sneaked off among the bushes. The 
party separated, and each elephant took his line about a 
quarter of a mile apart from the other. I had that day 
charge of old Hyder-r-that pink of elephants—and was lean¬ 
ing over the side .of the howdah with niy rifle in my hand, 
half a dozen Bheels close beside me, eagerly examining a patch 
of open ground which extended fifteen or twenty yards from 
the edge of the nullah where the jungle commenced, and 
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raid, notwithstanding the strict injunctions they 

"had received to keep well ‘behind, when a roar load, and deep 
startled me from my position.. All had either fallen to the 
’ ground or fled, except, one,: a fine, handsome, active young 
fellow, and a particular favourite with us all, named Gurwur. 
He stood riyptod to’ the spot, fascinated by the tones of that 
awful roar. The huge yellow form came cleaving through 
the. 'air with the rapidity of ; light..; .in one fell swoop he 
pounced on his ptey, and in the saint; instant his paw rested 
deep in the shoulder and his ruthless teeth were crashing 
through the skull of the unfortunate one. I could see the 
fierce glare of his eye as he stood overtopping Iris victim, arid 
holding him tip in his terrible jaws. It was all the work of a 
Aeeppd. I had scarce time to bring my gun to my-shoulder, 
but I aimed high, mid hied both barrels. The savage 
quitted his 'grasp and disappeared amongst the thicket. Poor 
Gfirwur’s sword was half drawn, but his fight was pirer ! 5 
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About a week afterwards. Lieutenant Graham was sur¬ 
prised at seeing his chief gallop up to camp with an .enor¬ 
mous tiger strapped to his saddle-bow. Is was the fierce 
destroyer of the foregoing story. After committing the act 
narrated, the beast, in accordance with invariable practice, 
fled across the bills to seek, concealment in the thickest cover 
available. Outra.m had followed, with steady determination 
to avenge, if possible, his Bhil. For three clays, we are told, 
the' pursuit lasted, through rain and wind, over mountain 
and torrent, and across valley and forest. On- the evening 
of the fourth day the tiger was brought up by a long shot, 
whilst skulking along the side of a palm jangal. 

To give some imperfect notion of the cont inuous nature 
of tliis exciting sport, we might quote no less than twelve 
entries in fourteen days, or from May 7 to 20 , 1829, in¬ 
clusive, each day after bears or tigers, and usually with the 
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letalled narrative. 

‘ Jmpt 9**--Went out after an immense tiger. Outram 


wounded him from horseback. He went into a small 


ih, and when he.advanced, he charged, and wounded one 
le Bheels.’ 


of the Bheelsf 
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4 June 12.—-Killed two tigresses and one tiger. The 
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tiger got into a hole, and we smoked him out. Outrara 
stood above the hole, and speared him in the neck as he 
earne out. He turned and lrroke the spear to pieces, and 




iy‘s sport I ever saw .’ 1 

In May 1828, there is a vivid account of an assault upon . ‘i;| 
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1834 inetusiye, lie himself and associates in the chase, killed 
^an 235 tigers, wounding 22 others; 2*5 bears, 
wounding 1.4 ; 12 buffaloes, wounding 5; and killed also 
16 panthers or leopards. Of this grand total of 329 wiki 


spears and rifles brought against him. But we 
more space for extract from these journals of ex 
fihikdr. A summary from Outram’s personal i 
aptly illustrate the ease, in conclusion. 

lias noted that, during ten years, or from 1825 to 
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auiinals, 44 tigers ’and one panther or leopard were ^killed 
during bis absence by gentlemen of the Kbandesh hunt; 


but Outram was actually present at the death of 191 tigers, 
15 panthers or leopards, 25 bears, and 12 buff-does. It 
is : to be regretted that, daring the period specified five 

1 See ante, pp. 105-108. Dattr —Angliet ra^li,’ * run,’ or 4 spring.' 
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Ppiiekl Hissibri—Lfi&ve to Bombay—Marring*—Tiro y'e-ivi s 
ors in the Ivlihi KAivtis. 


Eaulv in 1836.Captain Outram accompanied Mr. Bax, then 
Resident at Tndor, through Maiwa and Niifiar. The scant 
supply of home letters- received from him at this period finds 
ready explanation ip lilt reports of constant marching and 
attendance on. native ddrbars and festivals. Later on, the 
same deficiencies ' axe accounted for by other afid. . more 
pressing demands of the -public service. After return: from" 
his annual khandesh tour in dime, he was • confidentially 
addressed: by Government, and his. opinion invited oh/, the 
affairs of the neighbouring province of Giijrat, which -had 
long been in an unsettled state,'‘and 'which, in the M&hi'- 
:K»;nf.a. had assumed a- threatening aspect. This tract of 







glandjjf alfhoftt redtieed by tfen Mahmtfcas under ■ ■ 

set govei'jimeui ; though the jungles of the Choonwal and Life ' ; ' 

bs of the Myhee, as far south as 'Buraia, still iTimished, shelter V ’ 
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pendent .trite, and many riljagefjj incltiding vho,..e winch ■ ‘ . AA/A,Vy 

;o the Rajpoot landholders, insome of the rioh<wt dirtricts, , ■ ,■ •' 


{Hired an nnmiiii armament to enforce pajs^fehi. of their tribute, • 

». the shiaHc^. iitrauias branched off, many iiKlependoht coiximu- ' 
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nities appeared 3.ihong the ravines and jungle on their banks y as 


sue ri vulets increased in number, aiid the' forest grew thicker 


d raqre continuous, the independent territories also became more 


qiierit, and were found m more solid ma-sses, until at length the 
1 imtamed principalities of Bednr and Loonavvara were veaeiieii, 
ufeb the mtuftriftihs of the north-east; Many .Koonbees, 

\yaneeas, and others of the peaceable ekates, were included 
among iho.popnhfction of the Myhee Kanta ; but. the ays tea Sykieh , : : 

bore arms, and in whom the whole 'authority of the country was 


1 , were Rajpoots, KoleeSv or Mulutmtvui^niis; of these the 
is were by far the nip«b numerous, though they were for the 
1 part found under Rajpoot rule. AH the Kajpo- vts used swords - 
shields, matchlocks and spears. They often wore defensive . 


hour’either of leather or chain, and placed it upon-their hordes. 

1 ' ■ plan of warfare was to defend their villages'j- they seldom, 

# after an ineffectual - defence, took to the woods like the 
b, and were quite incapable of the desultory warfare- so con- 

ip the latter tribe. The Kolees or Eheels (for. though the 
• would resent the ckssifieation, the distinctions between them 
bed not bore he noticed) were more diminutive than the other 
abitants, and their eyes wore an expression of liveliness and 

* their turbans, if they used any, were small; their comnion 
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iterd-dress was a cloth carelessly wrapped round the temples; their 
slothes were usually few and coarse ; they were seldom seen with- 
put a. quiver of arrows, and a long bamboo how. which whs instantly 
bent on, any alarm, or even on the sudden approach of a stranger. 
The natives described them as wonderfully "swift, active,-and hardy; 
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■incredibly 
vigilant, enterpra 
calculated for m 


a rms and habits rendered them unfit to 'stand i'u the open field, ai 
they were timid when attached, hut had, on several occasions* 
shown extraordinary boldness in assaults, even, upon stations occu¬ 
pied by- regular- British troops. They were independcut in spirit, jlv'h, ’ 
and although professed robbers, were said' to be I’cinarka bly faith¬ 
ful when trusted, and were certainly never sanguinary. They* 
wore averse to regular industry, exceedingly addicted to drunken- i. 
ness, and very'qimi’teisoma when intoxicated. Their delight was . 
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though they had a strong fellow-feeling'for'each other, they never ■ 


regarded themselves as a nation, nor ever m ado canoe ago in at. an 
, = ;; ' external enemy. ' ' ■ : 

■ 

The inhabitants of this country—and we do not confine 
the term to the ( Kulis/or supposed abprigvnm~*-hwl Jong 
been known as a warlike and rebellious people; and when 

■ 'Oy-yy;!,y .^'4 A | ‘ • ■ ■ . ■ •, ■■ . **' . A •• i , - ... • •••]*•, ■ ■ . l .y I , ■ > •, • 

the British Government, was first brought into immediate 
contact with them in 1820, it soon became -evident th$t 
without the application of stronger and fairer measures thdn 
had been attempted by the G&ikawnr for l he suppression 
: S: ' -V '■ • and control, of these his unruly tributaries, there could be no'.. 

security to life and property in the villages and biuls^yhich 
they occupied. The establishment of a British agency was 
due to Mr. Elphinstone, who visited the Haiti Kanta in 1821; 
and who had hoped, by this means, to secure quiet to the 
country, and a peaceful realisation ;of his dues to the native 
ruler. Our local authorities, however, while using undoubted 
goodwill and good intentions to introduce order into chaos,, 
were unfortunate in the choice of means. Whether right 
men were not consulted for right measures, or not put into 
right places, it matters little now to inquire. The result, 
was signal failure to achieve the desired end. But in order 
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make the situation.■ intelligible,-vve must resort to a sum- 
,ry of tilt; state of affairs in the M&hi Kant a, when Outranks 
■vices were to be put in requisition there, practically much 
•tine, same way as for .Rhandesh. 


In the year 1828, (hunbhir »Siugh, .Rajah of Edui, burnt 

the village of . Kin, which belonged to Fafcb. Si ugh of I 

Tlie latter complained to. the Bri tish agent at Pahvnfipr, 

then exercised a temporary superintendence of the 

iCanta. (rambiiir -Singh Was directed to pay a heavy 

but, as thedecision remained a dead letter, Faith Singh 

the: law into his own hands, and imprisoned the hint! 

,,, t; f* .1 '4* v •,. • i.i . 


Mlhi 


iruelster of the Kdar llajah, when ts.-guest in 
• • ■ ■ 

h a hostage would, he thought, prove better 
security for damages due than less tangible professions and 
promises. Khem Chand, however, pleaded the attach meat of 
the Edar State. by the. Brit tali fipyiupriient as a. cause for 
iion-paymeufc of line ; and his brother remained a prisoner. 
At- this time, one Suva) Mall, the turbulent son. of J’alum 
Singh, lowest in rank but greatest hindholder /f eight Rajput 
feudatories of Fda'r, was iu banishment ; -and to him appeal 
‘was .made for assistance against Fath Singh. He rear lily 
undertook the task assigned, and raising a body of 400 or 500 
men, attacked and plundered J’tipal. But as the unfortmiate 
hostage Was' not to hh found, Khem (hand refused to pay the- 
promised reward ; and Suraj Mali was. left to bis own devices. 
Bis wavs were those of strong add unprincipled contem¬ 
poraries: he. supported kimsei f and .followers by a course of 
pillage and devastation among the villages of Edar. Seven 
years after the occurrence of the original cause of quarrel— 
and long after the death of Gfainbhir Singh, the.tna|h offender-— 
the fend threatened to heroine .a chronic infliction. A third 
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disturber of the peace had, moreover, appeared on the- scene, 
in the person of Pi.rt.hi Singh, son of the deceased Kara 
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Singh <>t Almiadiiugar, who, with bis• brother Hani-ir biiighau 
" ,, rnaiiy adherents, cmosed ihree'widbws of the late .Rajah to be 
-j jj- f BO.IDQ mtfay* in despite of the injunctions, and almost within 
'' \. sight of the British political agent. Military operations were ...... • 

'•'}>};': rendered imperative, and a field force was-called-out against. 
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A ' Siiraj Mali and the Thakur of RupftL By the middle 
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March 1835, the principal strongholds- of both chicfabw 
destroyed—and -Ahmatlnagar vvas in the possession of Brits! 

S h. soldiers. But in the former'case, the offenders themselves* . v 

both .outlaws, -were' still at large, while the occupation of a 
: ■ ; town, was, fit best, but a superficial measure of success* A ■ 
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report, fttvo 

;; ■ : ■ • the VhUu K- 
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favoumhle to an approaching peaceful, settleuient of 
Kanta, sent- to the Court- of Directors b 
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C ovoniirieht in September, was succeeded by one in .October 


of a m dueling kind. It was to the effect-that* notwith- 
.-V--'.", ' standing the 4 severest, suffering -knd privations cm the part 

:" ' of the troop's in toiling through a most. difficult, and rugged 

' ; v country ’ .with .which the authorities acre imperfectly- ac- ' 

X qnainted, the chiefs had not-been captured, and thevalises of 
.clisaifectiou and disturbance had not been removed-. What 


■ o ' ' was required was a better knowledge of the place affd peoplte-, 

. 0 and an influence over the popular leaders: something, in 

, ' fine, which, in effecting the work of pacification, could be. ' 

. . substituted for the too common remedy of overwhelming 

brute force. 

In. Yurt.heriuice of its views of amelioration, the local 

iff' , 

Governmeut proposed to make a survey of the tract - under 




warlike inhabitants through the eiercxse of a c.onciliatpfy 
wjiv 
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frequent interchange of thought embodied in a confidential 


policy such as had been successfully adopted for Kharidetdi. 
Hence the consultations' with (.'upl ain Oufcraro to which we 
have referrerl, and which only look official shape after a 
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G sand strong;, to break it info ' two regiment-;? or battalions of 
: Hve hundred raeri each. The palpable advantage iecjogmsed. 
in the niodilieation was that, in case of emergency, the force 
: ciiitld be doubled m number without any fresh accession 


could be doubled in mu/ib'er without any .fresh accession 
oi officers. Bat another question arose from this discussion. 
.ShouJrj there be ' omMm to form a brigade of K'ulis in 


: 8houJd there be occasion to form a brigade of Kuiis in 

cfcblWajtjk, who more fit than Ontvam to advise on, and, if 'g 

S practicable, take under his immediate charge the organisa¬ 
tion of flie scheme ? His services would ho invaluable ft 


the purpose, and it was .natural to try and secure them. A ' 


. . '-i 1 : - . i' ■ * / • ' • ** ■ « i, 

^inch wider respovisibility, however, than involved in the drill 
llS'ih <wl discipline of Kalis, was to . rest upon him . in his new 
h of action. 

.. 

About the middle of March 1835, Sir Iftbert Grant had 
: h. succeeded Gord Glare as Governor of Bombay. In prompt : 

obedience to the orders of Hoverauieht, bearing date August ' 


to Consult with Mr. 
on ; but more particularly to 
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circuitous road to the .Mali] KYmta • 
f,.;;. ; Bax .on «oxnc? : detadW ; of • : his'-mi»sion-;. I 

eater, if possible, the' disturbed districts from the Mahva 
■■ d through a part of the country on which trustworthy 
hCh : h;’ information was urgently needed. At Indor he Was dee- Gyj'G 
lined to diskppointment.; For the route he had laid out for 
tmchi' was reported impmcfkible, owing to the deep mud 
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Ch&na, and though supper! ess, liki the renubiidet of 
I v, was glad .to accept tho shelter offered him try -a 


'' . 

•wliich, napervipua to cattle or carnage -of any kind, had 
..generally covered Malwa, during six weeks of continuous ' 
rain. He was, therefore, forced to make the best of h is w a y 
to Karoda, uearir the northern-.bank of the Narbada, l>v Bho- 
p&war, and Ghhotfi Udaipur. Through the care of the British 
resident at Tudor, the journey across Holkar’s territory 
was uneventful'and free- from obstruction j' bat the passage : 
across ’this section of the Vmdliya mountains, and through 
the neighbouring jmgffh in- autumn,- are nh always 
attended- with serious 'risk to health for Hrironeans or. . .. 
natives, and it, is not strange, that; ieyer. and other sickness 
MS&llf' shotdd have visited the camp. Out of HolkaUs k nits a V :•} 

certam annoyance was experienced. in the behaviour of the 
■- (Kikaiv&rV ^ritploy^s-. These, it had boon inferred, would 

have readily aided the progress of a duly accredited British 
.officer traversing Be; tracts- if. which iWy bx .< ised a iiitle 
brief authority j. and faith in their friendly disposi; ion .-jiwd 
. Outram, on entering Gujrat, to dismiss the horse me o who . 

had been placed at his disposal by thcBajab of Udaipur. But 
the event proved he had made a mistake, On reaching, late, 
at-night,-uine of the Gaika-w^Bs large towns, the..-servants of 


'■ ■ the mission were refused a guide, to show- thdm the public 

' - resting-pliii-e, and could not. procure even a little milk oil 

' purchase. Outram. himself was not . more successful at the 
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he proceeded 


... 

to Alunudabad, and thence to Ahmadnagar, Edar, and ©mi, 
returning to Ahnindabad to draw. up his report, in personal 
OOHuntnucation with the political- commissioner, Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, and with the advantage of access to the records of his 
office. This report, completed at Baroda, was prepared with 
much care ami ability, and is an 'elaborate and comprehensive 
State paper. It set forth t-fm measures necessary for dealing 
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•insurgents at onccyand under certain ffifure eontkm 
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■ees weievompoaeu, 
BoiuxJ^s and caused of hostility.; it entered, into the 
~ J> r> -''••'•••••• c ‘~ - .. . 1 k ~ peace of the noun- 


Police for preservation of the peace 
■ present; and • future; it discussed the liabilities of the 
hive rifling power j it showed the. Importance of survey, 
d five PppoHuuitieb likely id offer for carrying out the - h;-: feb 

■ ' i •- ■ • • -i ■ .... ■*..■» 


.lire; linally, it expressed the wrijfefls cmiviol ion that the : 

Ahi K&nhi. could not fie n-auquillised, nor could n. system- of 


dive reform be successfully introduced among its inhabit- 
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ants, until the unruly elaiis had been brought rtnder supec- 
tibiv, and the chiefs punished for their op position fo British 


dion, and the chiefs punished for their opphsitit^JB 
■ troops, Ife date of November .14, little more than two 


!;’■ . months after departure from his old llhil head-quarters 

: Iffiarangiion, gav e ample evidence that no time had been 1 
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by Uaptain Out.am in fulfilling a mission whiphy 'mentally 
.and- physically, was arduoua, and of special kind. • 

Later , in the same month of November, Out-ram was 
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offered by the cpmmauder-m-cbi ef, Biv John Keane, com- 

uiiand of t^; .troops tlfon to be assembled against the vV-;, 
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insurgetits of the M'dut K&nta. In the spirit which actuated 
him throughout life, but which adrcuinstanees have rendered 
, more conspicuous in his later years, he declined the honour 


in favour of a friend Very jrnufrh Ids senior. If is letter to the 
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(h iefs niilitary secretary mi this occasion is v ery characteristic. 

lie declared himself sensible of the distinction conferred upon 

him by such mark of .conlidenee, but, tell it his duty to point 

out that t.ht* appointmentof so junior an officer might give 

'miibrage' in quarters where unanimity was necessary. The 

senior officer on the spot was almost the senior captain in the 

.... - ' ■ 1 ^ 
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■ army; none above him could be sent with the detached 

. companies of winch the force 


....., W „,. . __ _ ,—would he composed ; whereas 

he hmiself, from his junior position in the anny, would, if in 
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command, be the cawa of separating; captains from their 
companies, to the detriment of the service. He wrote, i 
moreover : ( the qualifications- of the officer now coinmandmg 
the detachment in the disturbed districts are far superior io 1 
initio. I willingly stake my humble reputation on his con¬ 
duct, Associated with him, as 1 presume I shall .be at the 
duty, while his be the honour of success, mine he the blame , 
of defeat, in measures of which I am the proposer.’ 

If the stmliraent Info exhibited appear to some in any 
way Quixotic, it was--certainly genuine. Nor was it the 
expression of an nuanibitious soldier, 'or of an luihied .man, 
whose temper was unknown to -his. employers. Sir Mn . 
Keane, while appreemtiog the objects of Captain (.Jutram, and 
admitting the merits of the senior officer on whose, behalf lie 
had written, could not accept the change of arrangements • 
submitted. ‘His Excellency considers?,* replied Major- Mac-- ■ 
donald, 4 that the ultimate success of all the plans* of’ 1 ' 
Government, will, mainly depend upon your being left in the 
free exercise of your own good judgment without anybody 
bqing placed over you to control it. .It is, not .done the task 
of meeting the enemy in the field that devolves upon the 
person having the chief arrangement of affairs in these 
rebellious districts. . . . His • khceelleney highly approves of 
what he understands to be the intention of G-overiunent-— 
namely, to invest you with civil and political powers, which 
will render you independent of (he authority of senior officers j 
arid fcbe military, of whatever rank, must take their directions 
from you. This is according to precedent and Indian usage; 
and why should it not be acted on in your case, who possess 
the confidence of Government, and are looked np to, of all . 
others, as the person best qualified to put their plans into 
execution ? ’ 

Seldom has a move complimentary letter than this been 
addressed to a junior captain under the circumstances. Mr. 
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“•■X, the former cuUeetor m Khmuteah, -wrote privately to 
Ltram on the subject of tin's, correspond^ioe, that he had 


acta l judiciously and most considerately ’ in deeliruiig a 
jounnand whiiihmust have annoyed ma/ny of his seniors hi : . 


to:bo.eonferrod. V : - , , ^ 

. 0o completin- his report Outturn repaired to the Pxesh 

(lotiey, It was not alone on public grounds that the requisite ' 

leave to make this. naif;.had -keen solicited,-though a personal 
conimmce with the members’-of Qo.v^nmi&nt an tin- n.fti\W* 


eoiiferenoe with the mem here-of 'Ooverntnent on the affairs 
dujrat sediheii an mdispnu.sabltv sequel, to the late In- 


mry and proceedings. Another urgent cause prompted 


v , ... - - r-’\ 1 '" " 

tiie application. He was about to be married to his cousin " 
y . ' Miss Margaret Anderson; and the bride was daily expected to. 


.• .. e -in .Bombay. He luid lioped to have weicoined her hi 

the previous' year: .{V-r the engagement had been of spiiie 


: standing'; hut passage’s to and from India were more serious . ’i ; 

; .-aflairs then than now continued;-and iipt arranged as at 
ureserit.ivresjjeutiv'iiof particular ship* and particular season. 

The aettJeineiH of (lie Mtilu Kanta vas a matter of so 


■ ; --- - 'T*** *’“'**' «■* **f»,y ; wv» V* SJV 

urgent a nature in the eyes of the-ideal Government that no 
-was'lost in issuing.instructions for the more immediate 
; guidance of the executive officers; but Outranks proposals 
weir held to be too warlike, and conciliation was to be put in 
. practice, and thoroughly tested, before recourse should be had 

MWi'v !:r !.= . * ' .... -. .... . . : 
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•c which', at ha tit, demanded full and patient inquiry. He 
■- ; wished this inquiry, if possible, to precede any sterner mea- 
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diminiljhpd l he strength 
itself inadeijuate to control the .insurgents, though Captain 
Outram had recptumemled that it shoutd be temporarily 
increased, not; necessarily for employment, but for purposes 
of denu;»nstration To what extent such views were con- 

Oourfc of Directors will shortly become 


OUlHj 


eiirred in by the 

V 

apparent. 

Though we real of breakfasts and inter 
meat House at this period, there is no reeo 
satious which transpired. The Governor 
Felix issued the invitations; Outram and 
further particulars are wanting. But there 
official correspondence to 
events. Before referring 
December 1835, Outram 
Bombay, where his affianced bride.was temporarily residing 
in the house of her brother--in-lav?) Mr. Morris, of the Civil 
Service. During the week or two of leave which preceded 
the wedding-day, his time was chiefly occupied at the 
Secretariat offices, reporting, or otherwise employed on public 
matters, A fortnight .after his marriage, or in January 1836, 
he was forced to hurry p 
Kanl.i, under injunction 
settlement in aceordance 
Govt 


mamaspt 


to modify his original plans of 
if h t he benevolent intent ions of 
r to all intents and purposes a 
but notice of eoiffirmatibi'i in the appoint 


now 
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~t3j8 JUSTICE BEFORE. GENEROSITY. 

Hient- v as not received by him until the*end' of'M&rch, whin 
bis friend Douglas Graham succeeded him. in the Coiomand 
of ..the Bint corps. 

A very few days subsequent to his dcpartim* from 
Bombay, Lie was again at Ahmadabad, and there' made 
acquainted by the Assistant .political commissioner, .Jlr, 
Arthur Mai el., with the. Hues of policy laid down for his 
conduct of the agency, as defined 'in ‘writing by Mh Secretary 
Wii loughby. Tlie Remarkable administrative faculty of the 
last -named gent.leinan, and his general aptitude of expression 
. in eoiniiumicaiing ttuvinstruetic-ns and meaning of lbs Govern¬ 
ment to the several officials it was his privilege to address, were 
almost universally admitted by those who were capable of 
forming an opinion mi the -subject, .and Outram was not 
behind his fellows in. respect for the Secretary V, abilities!. 
But in the matter of the Mabi Ranf a troubles, the new 
political agent found it very difficult, to believe that the 
Government programme was. suited to the occasion. £ I will 
pay . every attention to your remarks on the -subjects you 
.notice/ ho writes on Febrvtary 7, <but while ' Government, 
thus generously pardons the transgressions* of these chiefs 
against us, no-provision appears in my instructions for the 

1 ■ if- v 

satisfaction of the claims of others who have suffered at their 

• 1‘ o fe', 1 \ v ' ''.JI 'feT •' :.A : : ,,'i: .•Ty. . 

hands. Such claims will, f fear, prove numerous‘and not 
easily answered, as, for instance, that of the Ed&r wyultarj 
Akka Cband, whose/capture by Suraj Mali was repotted by 
Mr. Erskiiie, and from whqriii a ransom of 10,000 rupees was 
extorted after a long exposure to dreadful tortures ; also 
for the blood that has been spilt by them, and property 
destroyed in their attacks on the Edar village in rCuppora— 
in which, t hear, lives were lqsfc, and a hundred buffalpes and 
other property taken; and the attack On Bottawur, another 

5 Now transliterate $&hykvr t a merdifint or banker. 
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E-dar village, where ope man was 'killed, and property 
destroyed, reported on the 5th instant. On these chiefs 
■'being taken under our protection, it will,' I presume, b.e 
necessary to satisfy all well-founded claims against- them, 
both in justice, ^and to prevent retaliation; and I beg to 
know-how. far £ may hold out hopes of remuneration to the 
suflFerprs, either from the chiefs who plundered them— the 
.pecuniary claims against- the one being already so great, and 
the other having no means or estate whatsoever—or from 
the Kdar Baja, or from the. British 'Government, by whom 
their aggressors are protected ? J 


The language' was strong; and it will surprise, no Ode 
versed in the ways of official correspondence to learn, that the. 
writer was apprised how, hi addressing his Government., he 
must find a second word for ‘ spade,’ which was inadmissible 
at any cost. But the rebuke was' administered, in the 
mildest possible terms, and the Governor in Council highly * 
approved of Captain On tram’s detenninaiion,. distinctly ex¬ 
pressed in his letter, impartially to follow the tenor of his 
instructions. 

Conspicuous among the refractory chiefs with whom 
the political agent had to do were Path Singh, Thakur of 
Rupfd, Sur&j Mall, the adventurer, I’artifb Singh, of Aglor, 
and Kami Singh, Tb.dkiir of Gotwara. Of the two first, we 
have already spoken; and we now refer to them, as to the 
whole four, in the. light of illustrative cases- To understand 
the' Government- position with regard to these persons, it must 
be borne in mind that we were fighting the battle of a native 
power as much as on our own account, indeed, one main 
cause of contention was the exaction of a tribute called the 
Pthd-8 ddnd, acknowledged by precedent and the custom of the 
country. This was the Gftikawar’s, and could not, therefore, , 
be .permanently reduced., without f*hat rulers consent; bilk 



t reKevverlto itself the light to iha'k. 
lep found expedient. Another .pay 
Ikkri, regarding which similar drift 
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Outram 




rge of the political agency, 

• the outlawed chiefs to hi? camp, 
for .{ill. past offences under condi-* 
X men, however proud and in do¬ 
ve fulfilled; hut which those who 
in hvwtesBKiess and vagabondage 
1. Fath Singh, Thidutr of Rupai, 
soon absented himself, on the plea) 
, A long year was consumed in 
etilament- of his affairs. He shuf 
objected, threatened-, but did not 
■entuaiVt—-in 1837--his ease was 


. duty to reproduce, m proof 
action of the political agent, 


departure of thvf 


There 
Thhkur in 

which, caused perhaps by suspicion of mismanagement, 
called for full explanation on Out-ram’s part. Certainly there 
was someth ing expressed or signified in the coinmnnications 
.from Bombay winch touched, the.sensitiveness of this honest 
servant of the State; for he had only been three months in 
the discharge, of his new functions when he stated his 
apprehensions that he had lost the confidence of Govern- 
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en&ion :—‘I am directed- to request that vou will assure 
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Captain Outrimi that the confidence of (roverhment,:.as it 
, was not lightly given, will no! - be lightly withdrawn. The 
Eight Houourafc# the (lovfimoc hi Council trusts that he will 
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go on. cheerfully, .under the conviction that though Govern¬ 
ment .may dissent, from his judgment on some points, it 
■■■' entertains the firmest general reliance on his zeal, entei^nM,.' : 

and sagacity, and confidently anticipates, from his efforts- - 


under Ibovidenee-—the ultimate achievement of one of it s 
. most important and moM favourite qbieets—t-foe. civilisation : t- ' 


;t important, and most fav ourite objects’—-the 
. of the Mfvlii Kbits.* 


. 
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At a later stage in (he correspondence, ( the Governor in . 
, .; in , ,.G h , 




Council.very much commends the tone of Captain OufcrainG 
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comiminications to .the Th&kur, leaving, as it docs, the .door 
open for the- extension of mercy, and the avoiding extrouu- 1 

ties-' Tater still, ‘the Governor in Council thinks tbai 
Captain- 0utramV proceedings are entitled to the highest 
commendation of Government.; lor though his own opirnons ^ 
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the course of conduct to be pursued towards the EupfU 
Th&kot: varied in some respects from those entertained by .;7,fi.. '.. 
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G ovenmumt, he has most faitltfidiy adhered to the latter, 
without which they could not have been successfuL’ -.But.a 
higher compliment followed. ’ Out-ram had reconmiended to 
the; tavoumhle consideration of Government the Ti akurG 


request to be permitted |o pay the- first; instalment of the 



unusual concession to the- Government agent, thus expressed : 
■ « Should that officer, notwithstanding what has been stated 

';'v above, still incline to think that the advantage of begin¬ 

ning a year earlier is not worth the difil 


which may be incurred by insisting- on its being yield©*?, the 
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(governor in U««no.n is willing to h >rego that. -advantage, and 
; V to abide by the terms Captain 0utram” proposed/ 

1 The despatches quoted were written, id -1836. In the 

subsequent year, the political agent forwarded dxe bonds re¬ 
quired from 'jche 'IMkur, and received the fifttfuir approval of 
Government to,his proceedings. Bui he himself was never 
siit-isfied that the settlement-''was real: for ’he saw mischief in 
the character of the man; with whom he was dealing ; and ' ' 

we fmd it on .record that. Fafli. Singh .subsequently broke out 


when he saw bis opportunity, and when there tvas no Outram 

i# mimm 
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in the M&hi KiMita to keep him to his better bebavtom. 

Suraj Mall had left the British.agent’s camp in search of 
securities, tench, in the .same wa y as tlmTh&kur, Fa.th Singh. 
During; his absence, his case became-further complicated by a 
I charge .brought against 'him, similar to that- which first.; intro- 

l ditced him to the reader. Some three .months before, he had 

| seized arid teij.fisoned a nativemerchant of Skill pur, a subject 
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of the G&ikawir j and it was ascertained that he still retained 
the man in v^onfinemerit. with the vie;# of extorting a ransom 


mr 


f of 2,000 rii'pefJS. 1 Outram, already believing .that, the treat¬ 

ment he- had been instructed to-pursue with the refractory 




chiefs was marked by unnecessary forbearance, could not but 




1 .The details of fiHiraj Mall’s offence, gathered from the lifo Mala, are 
• ; ■ ill astKiti vt of (lie state of affairs in die. Main Kahta and neighbourhood at 

the time ofcommiwon, and also of ilie extraordinary' audacity of Hi a-chief 
■ offpader It appears that on the .death of the .principal of a Hindu monastery 
at Sitlhpiir, the suycessici.ti to Ids authority Was disputed by twv disciplos. 
f One of these, named K«j Bhavti, turned- reheUiGus, donned Raipnt a*-n»*> »...i 

enlisted ISvnuj .Mall iri hie; tyiiise nnder promise of payment. The tw< 
appeared ope day iuth a. party of horseiBini at a town near Sicllmni 



attire, and 

in’.-nws'fuw. ■■ ....... „ „ . . . two together 

appeared ope day ■with a party of horseiiieii at a town near SMbpiii', and ac-i 

eamited for 'jfcuiniselVes to tbo satisfaction of inquires by a made-up p’ateiblo 
•toiy that, they were poiicefiblti travellers. In the evening they entered the 
(arbeifc--pbit;o with the intent ion of -“eising the person.of the head ranreliant; but 
failing to find him, they went in warcli of a fitting substitute, one LaJdm Shat. 
This utiforttiftito individual t hoy diseovei'ed at liib tliniitM:. forced liim into the 
strfcebaibd earned hhri off bn ono bf the Irorees of the-party. The alarm was 
, . raised, and an attempt .made to dcso tha town gates sgaihfct the marauders • 

but bold neas and violen.ee wort the day, and I hey eseapei. 
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therefore addressed g letter to Surftj Mali, informing him 
t he was again amenable to 'punishment for his contact, 
andthat if he did hot'accept certain conditions required, of, 
him to atone for his acts,- he would be proclaimed and re- 
•gavded as an enemy. As he was known to be close at hand, : 
;i whWl of three days was considered sufficient time to allow 


;ce:or refusal bf tub terms offered. .lure] 


this matter to Governinent, Outram hoped for approval of 


his proceedings, but expressed his apprehension lest 'their 
• tendency - should be considered ( too lenient;’ Govenimduf, : ; 


however, did not approve, and there were no telegraphs, in ,‘b- 
i hose days to supersede or supplement postal communication.,;'.'.. 

The ball had been set rolling, and could not. he stopped; 


Surdj Mall, declining' to take advantage of • the peaceable 


solution of the .difficulty offered, was proidaimed an. outlaw. 
Captain David Forbes, commandant of the M.4hi Kfihta field 

„ -w, if j a . -a | ' ■ 


,.i field :jg;^ 

detachment, was called on to co-operate with the -- r:±i -- 




agent, and a few troops were moved to take up here and 
there a position of precaution. The outlaw was followed Up 


, into his mountain 


and finally tendered h is submis¬ 
sion without, striking a blow. 

•Mr. Willoughby’s despatch, animadverting on the-..pro* • 
ceedings reported at the outset, was dated April 9. In the 
meanwhile, active measures had been taken with complete 
success, and the result submitted for the consideration of 
Government on the 20th of the, Same month. The despatch 
in acknowledgment of this subsequent report presents a 
curious contrast'to the preceding one. We, have .no wish ' v tO :.':j;r:;f ,r 
criticise- the writings-of-a secretariat so redolent, pf genuine 
philanthropy as that under the control.of Sir KbbeH.-G'rant.;; : ' 
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We are, inoreover, willing to belie re that this ruling spirit of 
benevolence was not (only appreciated by Outram at the very 
time he was supposed to swerve from its teaching, but that 
lessons greatly influenced, his own after-career; neverthe¬ 
less, we are bound to continue our extracts from official 
papers, wh ich, if a. controversy be admitted as between mas¬ 
ter and servant, give at least' an -apparent victory to the 
latter. 

The Bombay Government, on April 9, 1836, expressing 
concern at what had oceiirrfed, directed .that. Captain On tram 
be called upon, without a moni&M*# dday , to explain a pro¬ 
ceeding which could not, prim&fade,fa* reconciled with his 
instructions; and they stated their strong apprehensions 
that the measures he had taken might, precipitate the crisis' 
which, it was their wish to avert. On April 26, when all had 
ended satisfactorily, the Secretary acknowledged receipt of 
the intelligence that SiMj Mall had surrendered on the scle 
condition that his life be. spared, and, expressing the gratifi¬ 
cation of -the Governor in Council, requested that Captain 
Ontrara be congratulated 1 on so fortunate a result of his 
Spirited, thoggh, in. their opinioni somewhat, rash proceed- 

Them followed these four paragraphs 

‘ The outlawing of Suraj Mall is conceived by the 
Governor in Council to have been harsh, and the consequent 
inarch of our forces unnecessary, but the plan has been 
executed with a skill and decision worthy of Captains Outram 
and Forbes, and which, no doubt, have contributed to the 
event. 

4 Tara desired to observe that good may arise out of evil, 
and the Bight Honourable the Governor in Council is 
perfectly willing that Captain On tram’s success should be 
ascribed, not to his instructions, but to his departure from 
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provided anly that bile spirit of the instructions he 
henceforth corned into efiecf. . ' : 

* With the exception of the measure of outlawing' Surdj 
Mall, the whole of Captain Outtanda: proceedings, . !, am 
BlfSIi •directed' to |j | 


entit; 
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directed to slate, reflect on him the highest credit, and 


ati on of (^overnmeut. 
observe . . . 




in calling Captain; Outram’s march imheeefssary, the .Governor ilfi'lp! 
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in Council considers it so only in this view, viz., that it was 
the consequence of an unnecessary proclamation of outlawry. 
I index the drcumstances ... it was an expedient and 
V'f ;■•?. ■•• excellent measured 

• ■ - •. 


Not a fortnight after the date of this letter, Suntj .Mall . 
A.-J " presented himself before the political a,gent, accompanied 

by the merchant of Sidhpur; when On tram, acting in the 
spirit of his instructions, and not perhaps against his own. . 
good judgment, released tlie turbulent chief from arrest 
without, infliction of fine. For this act of unexpected 
. . .. clemency we read that the latter appeared to be deeply 

mMikrt, grateful. ■ 


In ( he following year the same bhraj Mall had proved so 
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good and loyal a subject to the ■.paramount power, by active 

assistance afforded to British officers, that Outram was 

, * • 

authorised to present him with &pagi% and seld 1 in the nntne 
of his Government for the purpose of indicating the sense 
entertained of the service he had rendered, 4 We rejoice, 5 
said the Governor in Council, writing frorh. Bombay to the 
Court of Directors, 4 in being able to report the continued 
good conduct of Snr&j Mall since his admission to pardon, 
and we feel pleasure in having it also in our power to state 
to your Honourable Court that his exertions have been joined 
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' The sdd is, according to Dr. Forbes, '.a.kind of shajst coiisUtnfcftic a part, 
of dross especially worn and given in presents in the I)j.tkluu.’ 


given in presents in the Dakhin. 
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Paitab Singh, the. third on the list of chiefs whoso cases* 
have selected for u0 ice, was one of the most dangerous . ' _- 


w « “A.yn *V- xhyw-y^ 

of tie KnM insurgents m opposition to lm liege lord the ’™“ 


of the ..K'iui. insurgents jiu opposition t.o ms iiege wm , 

Jp G&ikawar. Though hia ngmhml range was the pargana of 

Bijapu-, .yet he possessed ihftnenee,. and was likely to do # 
miscilii’e.f beyond such harrow' limits.. Ttx March 1837, owing 
to a threatened insurrection at this matt^ iinstigation, Out ran. 
m^;-reipi$||ha,pn the officer comniaxiding at: Pfargol for a g . v. 

troop of cavalry and company of infantry to proceed to 
Pawntej'for the protection of the Ahimid&Md territory., and U : 


, • J 7 1 

a .together with the arrest of four principal chiefs, must Have 
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' to co-operate with detachments prepared to act fegfer ; 

, V 4 t L i. 

Ahmadnagar and »Sadra, amount ing in all to one company ot 
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infantry and some G&ikaw&r horse. The requisition was 
duly attended to, and the presence of , the troops at, Parantej, 


'Mb 


■ had a good effect in checking the general progress of the out¬ 
break. But some of the rebels, to the number of 500, took 

■ .1 i. ' . ..1 ......., :.i;J.. -f i-i<t 1 .vf . . 




a determined position in the strongly si tainted village of 


Kaimipur, on the banks of the- »Sahar-M:atr.i, whence they 
ravaged' the surrounding, districts, and openly defied the 
native authorities. 

The GaikawAr’s commander-in-ch.ief appealed to Oufcram 

l .' ■ ' . ;, 




for aid*, implying that we were bound to place our available 


,,, 
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.moment admit the notion that the. men should lie transferred 

from his orders to those .of a. native state, but lent a ready 


• soldiers at his disposal.. The political agent would not for a 
.moment admit the notion that the min' should be transferred 


vfe.si 
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ear to the'alternative proposal of acting in concert with hn 

• . H| ggQggyMj 
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• rV, ally. Accordingly, with no other warrant than that given by 
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the political commissioner at Baroda, he resolved to become 




a party to the attack on Ransip.ur. A proclamation was 


issued in the name of the GAikaw&r, allowing eight days’ 
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t period, tlie rebels did not come 
to be treated as 


in arid state their .gtiev-fmc'Oe,- they were 
‘ thieves’ and destroyed, wherever fotmcl, in 
1 either Sirkar ’(that 1 is, the British Clover Anient, or that of 
the Gaik»,war) by 4 tile troops of both $irjk$rs.* 

The eight days having passed without advantage taken 


* in.accordance with the. plan of operations agreed upon with 

the native coinmaivder-in-ehief. Colonel Trqward commanded ' v 
the British troops, consisting of one■troop of cavalry .and two : 

wumiii.viiM of ■infiinf.rv. The (IftikawiiT-’H Force was cortitiosed 


.companies of inbiutry, The Giiikawfvr’s force was composed 
of 400: horse, and about an equal number of foot sibandis.» 


The local held artillery was to have been strengthened bj*. a 


horse artillery gtm supplied from Disa; but this did not 
arrive nntU too- late for use. Front Colonel Trowkrd’s report;, 
we learn that the infantry and gunis were in position 
early in the morning of May .2 ; . that ‘ CaptainOutram’s 
endeavours to' induce the enemy to lay down their arms 
having failed,’ the batteries, opened; a,ml that after a few 
rounds of shell, the town was fired in severed places, 


f|g§p,;f 

‘ The traik&war’s troops then attacked, 5 continues the 
Colonel, ‘ and, after some brisk skinmshing, entered the 
olace, when Uie Kliolis crossed the river, and endeavoured to 
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place, when Uie'Klioliy crossed the river, and endeavoured to 
break through the ravines of the eastern side (where part of 
my detachment- was formed), but suffered most severely in 
the attempt, about 50 being killed and 47 taken prisoners. 
A very few succeeded in escaping through some very thick 
jungle, where horse could not act or follow them. 

‘ Our loss in the affair was one sepoy ' of the 17th 
Kegimeut severely wounded, aiid one of the Hth.ltegimeut 
slightly so, hut X cannot ascertain correctly the loss of the 
G-ftikawfirV troops. 

6 When the enemy approached the ravines commanded by 
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troops, they were called on to surrender. and assured 
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G1U own ‘ 1,H r3 WU J , , . 

their fives would be spared, which they only an&wereu by b»ing 

, : . .arrows, and radring sword in h;«id upon us, when they were 
met by our fire, with the destructive effect above mentioned, 
{ ’fhe slaughter in. the town mpst have been very great, 
■as‘His Highness* trodps were engaged for some time wham 
' it, and were oj-posed in.a most determined maimer, 

s The principal rebel chief, the Thakur of Vam, was 
' ; , wdJimdfcd and taken prisoner ; and the other, the i’hakur of 
Banrijrar, was slain by the tt®Wk’s troops, who displayed 
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much gallantry nr the attack. 

...A subsequent report shows that on the British side there 
: had been one man kiM, and one wounded : 8 hilled and 2d 
■wounded of the G&kaw&ris troops; and that, while no true 
figure could be given for their killed and wounded, 77 bodies 

irf the rebels bad been actually found. 

It. has been' stated, with a certain amount of authority, 
that Outrara,when; proposing to act. in concert with the G > jrat 
a * . - * —■ -■ j. u... solicited the early nisti iitoon h w 

Government; tuac, owing .to soine official accin.siif:, never 
satisfactorily explained, a delay occurred in placing his letter 
before Council; and that, no answer to the reference was 
received in time to allow operations to be suspended. At 
first sight such a statement is hardly to be reconciled with me 
assertion before made m these pages that the attack on Kan- 
sipitv had been determined oh iu .communication With the 
political commissioner at Baroda. But the question -is one 
■ of mere routine and form: the hitler functionary was the 
natural referee in such matters, and it was iris particular 
duty, not that of the political agent of the Mfihi Kanta, to 
address the Bombay Government. Outs am reported fully to- 
Mr. WiiiiainH ad, his proceeding regarding' Ms sanction or 

l- ' ‘ '*• - " ’ ; V ' 

1 Mmoir of the JPubt-ia &jrvim of Golmd Qytom, p. 44. 
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f magi it hide could bo undertake 
l ai!.without his express ooncnrreivce. In the matter o 
’artab Singh, the' requiattum for troops to protect!he Ahmad- 
M territory' was communicated to t he commissioner on bite 
ay that it was inp.de. to.the iooal mililiary .authorities con- 
sraed, and the subsequent arra-ngeinoTitu for -co-operation ' 
■ with the Gdifcaw&rs officers werU carefully and'.syst-eijhdipftlly' 
.detailed fw'.his approval. Active ■interference, it was ex>. 


plained, was pot'so much desired from a conviction of justice 


mmk 


in the original action of the Iiaroda Mrbdr, as of necessity ■''' 
for securing the tranquillity of. the Mflhi RAnta, in which, 
district the insurrection had spread, and v.;,.-; threatening ' > 
spread yqt further. On the other hand, a Combmafeidn of 
forces might giyp opportunity for beneficent interposition 
between the (mikuwh and the insurgents, both in the 


, j , event of submission, and even, if submission wore delayed. 

Outrain’a last, recorded, despatch to. .Vtr. VV.ii ti'Uiis, prior her. 
I’ / ; ' v . the assault on the tow, is u statAm.ent:of hiip 4 cheerful coni- 
ptiance* with a proposal pf Ganpaf Bao, ther’Gnji^t com¬ 
mander, for the temporary .release 1 of an imprisoned Rajah, on 
jm A the ground that the act might indirectly tend to a proven-’ 

’ ;V ' ' t nfortunately, there toas aim element of injustice in the' 
|y c Gaikaw&r’s dealings- with ParUb Singh ; and tho rebellion of 

f . that chief against his sovereign hail been in some measure in¬ 
stigated by the sovereign’s disregard of the subject’s personal 
f . grievances. The Government of Sir .Robert Grant was more 

likely to keep this ill-treatment in view than to sympathise 
with their agent’s anxiety for the maintenance of British 
prestige and power. O ut ram saw the misch ief of leaving 

Unpunished the lawless acts of .a bold rebel, whose example had 
its immediate effect on the surrounding people, British sub¬ 
jects as well as others; while in tho eyes of authority hi Bom- 



s to ascertain and remove the cause of 
n a' position to mydi&te between onr 
tetidenh before taking the part of either 
'ndotihtedly the aims of both were the 
? to be pursued was diftbrently devised. 

in the other, 


would precede inquiry 
way, arid, might possibly obviate.the 


But there were: other signs which made him act with 
‘ermiuftfeop. During the first year of his work in the 
Kanta Outrarn had received a confidential coimmimca- 
i from, the (tommoris private secretary, at Dafmri, to the 
'■ • L hat thfere were reasons for apprehending a combina¬ 
tion of native powers against the British Government, and 
an attempt on their part, through secret- agents, to seduce 
the sipahis from their allegiance. A Brahmin had intro- 
need two snbudars of a native infantry regiment to the son 
■ of the minister of the Satiira Rajah, iri whose presence they 




were informed of the mimes of matiy well-known princes and 
chiefs who had, it. was alleged, united to subvert the. British 
supremacy''. The native officers had reported the circuin- 


■stance, .and were instructed t,o watch further proceedings: 


but although their good faith was held unimpeachable, and 
a commission, had assembled to investigate the charges, the 
affair fell through, without practical result* the Rajah stoutly 
denying his own complicity. Now, notwithstanding the 

{ 


, failure to prove an fine nation which, if established, would 
have implicated jorae of the most, distinguished of our native 
allies and feudatories in the most barefaced sedition, there 


was at this time cause for especial vigtiauce on the part of 
British officers who, like Outram, had so much to do with 
internal politics. It was essential to show that British jus¬ 
tice was not. weak, nor British mercy a mere .expediency; 
and acts wen so much more intelligible to the mass than 
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■ come, tliH a-n^^6f'ti.v*Bu»ib:iy (invr ;•• 

lietf ^^ngua^di. jjftp Secretory: ; | 

ocil on becoming first acquainted ivith th$;Jf 
ed to be taken by Captain Outram in eon- 
> Gaikaw&v’s troops, was only dated May 8* 
ays before,' 1 Outram bad officially reported to 
1'i.i.ef the success of bis operations' against 
secretary had beep, instructed to inform;the 
sioner that the proceedings he had sub¬ 
mitted were, the most extraordinary that- had 4 ever come 
under the observation of Government j ’ for, with a full 
acknowledgment that the Kiili insurrection in the Gdika- 
w&r’s district of Bijapur bad originated in wrong and 
injustice, Captain Outram bad,.upon his own responsibility, 1 
consented to combine bis forces with those of an officer of the 
Gaikiw&r, for the purpose of reducing the relxis. lie went 
on to remark that whatever the result of these injudicious 
’ proceedings, ‘even should Captain Outram succeed, by the 
skill and judgment which have heretofore invariably marked 
all bis military operations, either in inducing the insurgents 
to submit, or in capturing them without bloodshed,’ the Gov¬ 
ernment could not but disapprove o:F the interference. exer¬ 
cised. And he conveyed to both the political commissi oner 
and political agent unqualified disapprobation at their omis¬ 
sion to seek in the first instance the instructions of higher 


1 3ti\ Williams, in acknowledging Captain Outmns note of Conference 
wi t)i. 0a Dam derail, and plan of combined operations to beimdertakea 

agaiaat the refractory JiAlIs, added that he perfectly coincided m tha opinions 
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authority before adopting measures ‘ embracing such 'delicate . 
. i vJ and hhportant matters.’ 

But. nearly six mouths after this. date, a despatch, dated 
October 19, was more severe upon the ‘ political commis¬ 
sioner in Baroda, who had brought to notice and defended 
the exercise of Ms mvir respoimWlitjt, in suppressing the 
insurrection according to .the piugmauone recommended and 

1 , vv 1 1 i.... 1 " t \ T* - - 1 . 


11 HTT _ _-jr- _- * It .matters not to G overn¬ 

ment,’ are the words of this <xvD.vmun.icat.ion, « whether your 
. consent whs influenced by any strong opinion and plausible 
. arguments which might have been expressed to you by 
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»tain Outram. in favour of the measure, since such an 
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excuse, in the opinion of the Governor in Council, could in 
no way shift the responsibility from the superior to the 
subordinate officer. Whoever suggested the measures in 
question, you took it on yourself to order them, and for 
* done iso. you, I am desired to state, and you alone, 


must be held the aocburitable person.’ 

As for Outram. he was relieved from the censure with 

; ■ ,1 - . ■ * ' . 

. which he had been visited for assuming an unjustifiable 

iv.«n.in«iI viIUt/ hia nrtwei i 


to do. The remarks passed upon Ids conduct in 
‘ other respects were such as to leave it questionable whether 
the occasional disapproval of superiors might not be made in 
form more acceptable than their stereotyped satisfaction. 


In one paragraph, the Governor in Council, lamenting Hue 
imp ditk! and mistaken proceedings ’ taken by both, officers 
conebmed, could not doubt that both ‘.acted from a sincere 
and honest conviction ’ that , they were doing for the best; 


■ 


and they could ‘ not. help taking into consideration ■ 
eminently able and highly valuable services performed by 
Captain Outram in the M&hi K&nta since his appointment 
. ’ to the agency of that province.’ In the next, while rudely 
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contrasting, to the disparagement of the civilian, the respee- 
live merits of the two public servants addresser], the vyriter 
states that. * the terms in which Government have felt then* -. 
selves compelled, on the present occasion, for speak of. (laptain 
Uutram have been productive to them of in'd.escribable pain.' 
The paragraph immediately succeeding we reproduce, move 
m wtemo : *Captain Outran) is regarded by Government as. 
one of the finest military officers under this presidency, being- 
f ull of courage, resopree, activity, and intelligence ... at 
those periods when the British, power was str uggling for exist¬ 
ence or for empire he would have acted a brilliant part ; but 
. , . his fault is that, though perfectly fitted for the perform¬ 
ance . of civil duties, he is essentially warlike. The. capture 
of Bansipur was of easy ;mcon>plishment, yet, so. far as was 
compatible with operations' on so minute a scale, those of 
Captain Out-ram were, in the opinion of Government, perfect 
both in conception and execution, and deeply do they regret 
that; his great military talents should have been exercised on 
such a field.’ 

Before reverting to the views expressed by the Court of 
Directors in 'England on these acts of their Bombay Govern¬ 
ment and its officers, we will glance- at one more ease illus¬ 
trative of Outvam’s first Alahi Kama career, that of the 
Th&kur of G-orw&ra, one of the more notorious bhartOit'Uis, 
or outlaws of the day. The word bhmviUtia was expressive 
of a kind of self-imposed outlawry or vagabondism, which in 
French colonies is known as ramronage ; and when, openly 
resorted to by a discontented ohief, it was commonly accoin- 
panied by abduction, plunder, or some act of violence, 
which rendered unmistakable the offender’s hostility to the 
►State, and contempt of law ami order. Karm Singh was a 
chief whose quarrels with other chiefs, and consequent resort 
to bkarwqUid , placed him for the better part of two years in 
constant opposit ion to I ho authorities. In the spirit of his 
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-ierat ift^trUctioiis, and also ip obedieiice to special order,- 



^bearing on the ease in .point, Oafcraro tried to .arrive at the 
toot of this man’s grievances; and called in the aid of a 
native court, known as a ptimluMycti, in the hope of a suc¬ 
cessful result.' The mvestigaiioii was held, but the TMkur 
of Gorwarii declined to abide by its "decision. He would 
neither heed the political agent, nor the. panchaiyat. 
..Eventually Sir Hebert Grant arid his'council acceded, though 
.with great reluctance and regret, to the adoption of strong 
measures recomniduded in this case by the political agent. It 
was 'well they, did so ; for Kama Singh repented of his mal¬ 
practices, and sur-endered himself unconditionally to the 
latter officer—-aresult which caused great satisfaction in Bom¬ 
bay. We add an extract from the despa tch comniunicating t he . 

V intelligence, because it explains how success was obtained:- 

' 

* This event will, I trust, justify in the eyes of the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council the policy to which I 
expressed myself compelled to adhere, though at variance 
with the wishes expressed by Government, in Mr. Secretary 
Willoughby’s letter. 

'Had any negotiations with the bharwatti been at¬ 
tempted, as therein suggested, I am convinced that the 
Tbakur would have continued “ out,” in the hope of ulti- 
mately gaining 'his ends; and had any modification in the 
terms finally decided on, and publicly promulgated by Gov- 
' enunent, been allowed, it, would have encouraged a continue 
' Wofe. of the system of Imh'w.oitkt-i&m, which I am convinced 
•it is' in ,our paweG as it is our duty, I conceive, to put. an 
end to. 

I • ‘I • . . 1 ' * - 04 ,; ;> 

* The Thakur sent to me last night to say he would abide 
by the decision of the panekatyaty if he might now he 
admitted to pardon, and that he was ready to come in on 
that condition. I answered that, having committed a breach 
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m the face of the public proclamation of 
seizing a bmmvyi, I would give him no conif 

C t. . _ « u vi, i , . 


difciohfs; that if he came in, he would be placed in confine- hAi-d 
meat to answer for his conduct, as migh t be directed |y_; $ \. 

overnment; at. the same 'time, intimating to him that, as ■ ■i-:!!? 
nc had since released t he barium, and committed no-further 
excesses, his adopting the step of peaceably giving himself up 
would ensure my good offices with Government to obtain his 1/ 
.pardon, on the full understanding, however,’ that be was to J 
abide by the settlement of the panekaiyaL * : • 

4 On this understanding, the Thakur surrendered himsfelf j 
this mprning, and is now a prisoner in my camp-’ 

In October l#3-7y the Honourable Court of Directors 1 
wrote an important letter expressive of their sentiments on 
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fceridenee of (fujitit. It need scarcely be. said that this, in . 
common with many like manifestoes issued in the halcyon : 


days of HehdenhaU Street, was a State paper worthy of at |V 
least'as much attention as the despatches of more exalted, i 


but. not more qualified critics in ministerial offices. But the 
body corporate was just as jealous of its principles as any ’ 
individual statesman could be of his, and no cabinet minister 
could take more pains to show that he had rightly forecast 
coming events than did the Court to prove infallibility in 
political prescience. Throughout the Bombay letter there 
was an evident tendency to impress upon- the Governor’s 
mind that any success which had attended his benign policy 
in the MShi Kikita was to be attributed to the attention he. 
had given to fulfilling home instructions, contrary to the 
habit of his predecessors. Captain Outram’s report, on first 
proceeding to reconnoitre his new field of inborn*, had dis¬ 
appointed them ; they would 4 not have expected that an ■ 
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dliatiov; wild tribes which had been d 


n to desperation 
by a system of coercion, would have fallen into the common 
' -.'error of supposing that severity must precede indulgence: ’ 
but that same officer must now, they felt assured, have 
■become convinced riiat his recommendation at the outset had 
been righ tly set aside. They would not. refuse annetiop to 
his nomination as political agent: and they saw im advantage 
in making the political commissioner at Barhda the organ for 
transmitting his correspondence. 

A subsequent letter cbagratulated the Bombay Govern- 
ment on the complete success of their‘ just aiid, gendrons 
policy’ in the Main Kanta, undone the re-eftablishment of a 
tranquillity not previously enjoyed for ’ many years,’ to he 
ascribed to the Governor's ‘judicious instructions, and. to the 
manner in which Captain Outram has carried those instruct ions 
i n to effect. 1 And.the Court immediately added;.— 


‘In bestowing this commendation upon Captain Out-ram 
we are not forgetful of the fact that on several occasions that 
officer lias showi) a. disposition to act in a more peremptory 
manner towards refractory chiefs, and to resort sooner to 
measures of military Coercion than your Government has 
approved. In all siich,eases which have been reported to us 
we agree in the main, or altogether, in the- opinion of your 
Government.’ 

*■ ' • 1 • ■ 

When the Court’s ruling was made known to On 

chafed under what he considered to be injustice or 

and sensitive nature e< 


scon 


eeption. Tfi.s impetuou 
brook in silence, remarks which -he himself described as ‘very 
severe animadversions on tire opinions ’ expressed in his 
report of November 1835. The official communication to 
his address beats date June 7, 1838, but the letter to which 
it, referred may have been six months or more on the road. 
On receipt he proceeded with characteristic fervour to reply 
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nonaple passages j but lie prudently 

reserved completion and despatch for some weeks, and the 
consequence was that, he sent in a; fairly temperate and 
Ibgical paper. We have no space? to analyse, but may allude 
to the prominent, points of bis defence, as a demonstration 
that his policy with the Bhils, admitted to have been suc¬ 
cessful and therefore not quoted against him, had. hot always 
been conciliatory ; a disavowal of enterteiming'.warlike views 
in dealing with the rebellious Tbdlvurs; a. recapitulation of 
reasons for disposal of particular £ase? and assuming un¬ 


sought responsibilities; and an appeal to practical and 


apparent results for a general confirmation of hie zeal. and. 

; 

devotion. The Bombay (roveniirient, in acknowledging the 


jcei.pt of this reply for transmission, request- the political 
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commissioner in Giijr&t to inform Oaptain Outram that 

' ( ■ 

‘while the Government- are fully satisfied with the soundness 
of the principles which have governed the Honourable Court. 


and themselves in the affairs of the M&bi K&nta, the spirits 




and energetic manner in which he has frequently acted on 

his own responsibility' has, whenever the Governor in Council 

■ ■ p 1 t ■ . 

' conceived, mat officer exercised a sound discretion, received 
the commendation of Government, and that whenever, as at 
Kansipur, approbation could not be awarded, it has been 
withhehl under much regret/ 

Che next paragraph has a force which seems to disallow 
ipression:— 

‘ You are further requested to inform Captain Outram 
that on the occasions on which be acted on his own responsi¬ 
bility and received the commendation of Government,, he has 
shown how judicious was the selection which placed him, 
from the experience of his most valuable services in 
Khandesh, in the office of political agent of the Mahi Kanta. 
But, if his energy and prompt decision have been often 
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mportaut 1 in their consequences, not leas have been ilia 
execution of instructions varying 1 from his own impressions of 
what was best, and his scrupulous obedience when unexpected 
events did not call for his assuming- the responsibility of 
action. The confidence of Government in the influence of 
this principle not iinfrequently recorded will, I am directed 
to state, be particularly pointed out to the Honourable Court 
as showing the very high opinion entertained of Captain 
Outranks military and political character.’ 

After the extracts already given in this and the two 
preceding chapters, it would be superfluous to quote from 
public documents further testimony to the extraordinary 
estimation In which were held CHitram’s services in Khandeair 
anil the Mdhi K&nta; We should have been glad to have 
introduced here and there a sketch of the work performed 
by other of his follow-labourers in the same field ; hut beyond 
casual mention of names it has been impossible to carry out 
any such intention. Colonel Ovatts, for instance, will he 
long known in Indian local story as a great reclaimer and 
benefactor of the Bhiis; nor can his merit be classed as 
inferior to that of any officer associated with him in the 
same line of duty. He did not, however, transform the 
Bhil recruit into the Bhil soldier, nor make, out of the very 
materials of disorder and destruction, instruments of discipline 
and preservation. In saying this we are not seeking to draw 
invidious' distinctions; only to explain that there are separate 
spheres of action and usefulness in India as elsewhere ; and 
all workers do not attain the same degree of honour in one 
that they would in another. 

To those unaccustomed to the ways of Indian public life, 
any description of the routine of a political agent in the 
Mibi Kdnta would be barely intelligible. In his more 
strictly official capacity, Outram had to attend to the well- 
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being of his barons and minor feudatories '. to make judicial 
investigations into their complaints, extricate them from 
financial ornbi-urrassnient, and keep them, as much as practic¬ 
able, in the paths of respectability. In other respects, he had 
to perform the general duties of a magistrate; to organise 
and keep in order a. local police .; to superintend the formation, 
of a corps of Knh's ; to establish tribunate for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice; to render the roads secure to merchants and 
travellers, especially the iruim hnes of traffic; and to give a, 
stimulus to commerce by the institution of fairs and reduc¬ 
tion of transit duties. In the lasi-tianiied efforts he bad .die 
advantage of co-operating with. Colonel Spiers, the political 
agent for Meywsur and Mahra, an able and energetic officer. 

He had also to contend with a system of bribery and 
corruption, on which we shall have so much to say by-anti-by 
under its locally familiar name of Eltatpat, that a detailed 
account of it may be deferred for the present. 

Upon the whole, these two years and three-quarters in 
the Mdhi K&ttta were for hin a great, contrast to Khandesh 
existence. Though he and Dotiglns Graham had been 
accustomed to spend the rainy months almost atone in their 
4 palace J at DharangAou, they were both good readers, and 
seemed never to have lacked occupation; while the open 
seasons brought them Nimrod guests in plenty, and Bhils, 
buffaloes, or tigers afforded ample scope for superfluous 
energies. But here, the free wild life in the jangal, the 
congenial duties and associations of the Bhil corps, had given 
place to the dull jog-trot of an isolated political agency. No 
sport attracted kindred spirits to the locality. I ho days of a 
4 hundred mad pranks/ 1 and of practical jokes, all well spiced 
with danger, were gone. Old Haidar’s hauda and the Mara.- 
fcha spear bad degenerated into an office chair and an office 
quill. But James Outram threw himself into his new duties 

1 Douglas Graham's expression. 
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with the zest. apd absorption c-hpaeteristie. of Anglo-Indian 

■ soldier-statesmen. He had already learned to wield the pen 

of a ready writer; for without pretension to culture of style.. 

1 • he expressed .hiinself on paper with a fl uency and a force 

which often proved embarrassing . to gentlemen of the 
Secretariat. Official plat vti id ps.;were wasted upon him ; "how 

not: to do i t * he would not see ; to the bottom of the matter 
both he and his (J-ovemment must go ; and he could never 
r' ' manage to sit still under what his too ready sensitiveness 

], \ construed into a misrepresentation or- an unjust rebuke, no 

matter by whom administered. It was well, both for the 
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public service and for himself, that he Served his ‘political * 

.apprenticeship under men who, like Sir lioberfc Grant and 
| ■ Mr. WiUonghby, not only cherished warm Mings of personal 

regaird for the young soldier, bttt could fully appreciate his real 
qualifications. Otherwise his outspoken energy would pro¬ 
bably have soon dismissed him to his regiment a disappointed 

V ; W.marked as one whose tendencies, both of sword and pen, 

' were too essentially warlike for any hut regimental duties. 

K Mr. (afterwards Sir John Pollard) Willoughby used to speak 

of this as the most critical period of his friend’s public life. 
.Hard and uphill official battles we shall find him lighting m 
its after stages, but he had then established for himself a 
political reputation and a general sympathy which he lacked 
ar a captain on special employ in the Miihi Kantn. Here 
and throughout his Presidency he was known as one of the 
most dashing soldiers and sportsmen in Western India ; but 
his political spurs he had yet to win. 

A despatch from-the Court of Directors to the Clover nor in 
Council, Bombay, bearing date March 12, 1840, reviews the 
good work done by their officers in the district of which we 
have now been treating. Among its later paragraphs is an 
expression of regret at reading the earnest defence of his 
views, submitted to their c.orisioeration by Captain Outram ; 
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an admission that no error had been observed in that officer’s 
conduct since he had been made acquainted with the policy 
propounded by tire Honourable Court ; an. assurance that the 
■pacification of the M&hi K&nta had never been supposed 
capable of accomplishment without some exhibition and 
occasional employment of force ; a high compliment paid to 
Captain. Outran* and Ms assistant. Lieutenant Wallace, for 
the removal front the popular mind of mistaken impressions 
of (rovernment objects ; and, finally, acceptance of Captain 
Ou tram’s own proposal t° issue a proclamation declaring 
Bhai'wattya an offence not to be passed over with •impunity. 1 

At the date of this despatch, however, Outrain was far 
away from the M&hi Kftpta; and by the time that it had 
reached its destination, his mind was full of cares and 
anxieties on behalf of a people situated beyond the limits of 
India Proper. 
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Vimuly affairs—Appointment to Sir John Tirana's Arrival in Sind with 

the Bombay ’Division of tbe Am,/ of (hi- Indus—Missions to dutch, 
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from Gandata, hat rejoins CommaniUv-m-OIiioi on arrival at Kandalur 1 — 
Opinion# on Afghan War. 
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public servant, we may not altogether lose sight of his 
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Although James Outranks career was essentially that of a 




domestic' life, nor of 
influenced his character. In writing to his mother from 
Sadra in August 1838, he expresses a, determination to 
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remain in the MAhi K&nfca no later than the following 
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'December, and, unless war should break out, to visit England 
in.February 1840. He deploTes the uncertainty and irregu¬ 
larity of homeward and outward bound mails, and emdOsea 
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the triplicate of a bill, lest the original and duplicate, both 
before despatched, should never reach their destination. 
4 Some of our packets,’ he says, ‘ have been plundered by the 
Arabs, and some have returned from being unable to face the 
monsoon.’ Altogether, the picture, is such as to reconcile 
Anglo-Indians to any defects in home communications ap¬ 
parent in 1880. 

But the writer had unusual reasons for depression. His 

4 ‘ ' 1 •' ■- ... "T 1 • .. ' - : .jpf'.S , % ’ 

wife had left. India in the previous year from ill-health, She 
had joined him at Ahmadabad in May 1836, shortly after 
their early separation consequent on his sudden and forced 
departure from Bombay. A son had been bom at Harsol in 
September of that year. Danger to life had ensued on the 
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event, find Mrs. On-tram pad been conveyed to the residency 
at 'Sadra, so soon as pronounced able to bear the fatigue of 
moving. Hence she was ordered to the hills for the hot 
weather of 1837. Not being freed..* accompany her, Outran* 
followed at a convenient opportunity, and they passed, the 
rams at Puna. But he had to wend his way back to Sadra 
alone: the doctors would not hear of the lady’s return 
thither ; change to England was imperati ve. 

badra had now few attractions for the political agent, 
fhe residency banglu 7 or ■ mansion,' as he designated it, • 
on which he had spent time and money, had suffered during 
the latest chins j and its leaking rooms had brought on 
serious damage. Kenovation of carpets anti matting would 
entail a tiled root for protective purposes. All this expense 
was annoying at any time ; for agutisi bachelor in straitened . 
circumstances it was most unsatisfactory. He had, moreover, 
changed in ways and habits since his marriage. Physical 
exertion was in a great measure abandoned. He detested 
v constitutionals ’ in any shape, and soon fell into the mistake 
of avoiding exercise if he could possibly manage it. The 
early morning, like every period of. the day, was devoted to 
desk work. At Harsol he would walk beside his wife’s 
tonjoii in the evening ; but at Sadra he often passed the 
walking hour in inspecting the workmen carrying out pro¬ 
posed improvements in the house, an (expensive amusement 
to which he was everywhere prone. He had begun to grow 
quite stout before leaving (he Mahi K&nta. Sliikar expeditions 
did not engage his attention as before, , with their dash and 
excitement. At Harsoi he sometimes went after hog. At 
Sadra there was no sport to tempt him. It :i.s supposed that 
lie killed his last tiger in the jangal near Kaita, when in 
company with a friend during the hot weather of 1#37—the 
beast had been reported a man-eater, and was giving trouble. 
The pursuit of small game he never cared for: indeed he 






made a vow as)' , a youngster never to fire anything but ball, 
and kept it. Outram’s intention to return to England in 
February 1840 had, we have stated, been saddled with a 
condition. The outbreak of war was the contingency which 
might ‘material ly affect his plan a. Now it so happened that, 
throughout the early part, of the year 1838, movements hart 
been going on in Indio whichi -looked decidedly warlike ; and 
on October 1 was issued the manifesto directing the‘assembly 
of a British force for service; across the Indus.;' There was. 
tp he no advance on Herat as once contemplated, hut iber© 
was to be an occupation 1 of Kandahar am! other parts '©$ 
Afghanistan, in favour of Shah Shuja, the. sovereign of our 
choice. Thug then, was a realisation of a state of things.' 
which had been rlimly portended, du.tram’s regiment was 
ordered on service, and Outran*', naturally volunteered to join. 
Lord Auckland had, it ■ seems, hoard of him, and had sug¬ 
gested to the Bombay (xovoniment, through the channel of 
private secretaries, that it might be derivable to attach him 
in some capacity to the army i so that his offer was at. once 
accepted. One recommendation on his behalf was, that he 
should command the Shah’s contingent $ but he disclaimed 
ail hopes of so great honour or distinction.- Eventually Sir 
John Keane, commanding ‘he Bombay column, appointed 
him an Extra Aide-de-Carap on his staff. To judge from his 
own account, lie did not at this time aspire to any high 
military'post: his object was rather recreation Hum hard 
work; but lie was evidently amused at the unexpected 
manner in which they had provided for his employment. 
’'Neither you nor I,’he writes to his wife, ‘ever could have 
thought 1 should be an A.I hC,: but recollect, this is not to 
flutter about in a ball-room, but to attend the General on 
service.’ Then, as if apprehensive that he bad foreshadowed 
a position of too much danger, he immediately changes his 
note, and explains how pleasant will be the discharge of duties 
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•e 71 a.blmg.him to see“ everything as an amateur; adding that, 
siruje the enemy never eaffie near enough to the chief of rhe 
forces to endanger his life, the a id < 3 -de-camp ran no risk 
whatever! 

ills correspondence "with friends in. India, during the 
months of August, September, and October 1838*.show how 
keen was the inter eat with which he regarded the approach 
of the then impending Afghan campaign. To Colonel 
■Sutherland he proposed to raise,'on the Shah's account* a 
small body of select .horse in Cluj rat, to be placed under the 
‘ ommand of Mir Sarfarfia All, a nobleman whose good service 
i<' the British Government. during the Pind&ri war had 
elicited the warm commendation of Sir John Malcolm. He 
also suggested the enrolment of a larger number of men from 
the same quarter, under English officers. The same subject 
was resumed in September in a letter to Major Felix; ‘ One 
month, s notice,’ he paid, 4 would suffice to complete it thousand 
sowars, and they would march at the rate of ten ems a day 
without halts—which, would take them to the Indus in a 
month, via Jaisalmir.’ In October, he again wrote to the 
same correspondent on the weakness of the cavalry in the 
army destined for Afghanistan, and proposed an inereaeb to 
that branch of the Bombay expeditionary force, indicating 
the regiments he would employ, and forecasting a brigade of 
dashing trobpei'B, to be attached to which, i simply a* volunteer, 
,or in any capacity,’ would afford him immense gratification. 
That he was right in pronouncing the proportion of cavalry to 
be far too small, the experience of the campaign fully showed. 
The notification of his own eventual appointment was ex¬ 
pressed in flattering terms by Mr. Secretary Willoughby. 
Government, in complying with his request' to share in an 
expedit ion for which his regiment had been detailed, could 
not ‘help feeling the great loss 5 which temporary absence 
from his important duties in the M£ki KAnta would occasion; ' 
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but * being impressed with the high qualifications’ which he 
possessed * for rendering the moat valuable services * to the 
cause on behalf of which his zeal had prompted him to come 
forward, the Honourable the Governor in Council had not 
! bought it right, to withhold, acquiescence ’ in his wishes. 

Captain Lang was appointed to succeed Captain On. tram 
in .the political agency of the A'l&hi JKlnta; and on November 
21 , 1838, the latter officer embarked at Bombay on board the 
* Semiramis ’ steamer, with Sir John Keane ami suite. On the 
27th the Hujamri mouth of the Indus was reached ; but the 
want of camels and boats prevented further progress for .a 
considerable period. The difficulty was a real one ; ita im¬ 
portance made it one of those opportunities which" men like 
Outran) can instantly turn to account. Two days after 
arrival in Sind, the Extra Aide-de-Cuinp was despatched on a 
special mission to dutch, to procure that assistance in land 
and water carriage which the Amirs had failed, or been 
unable, to supply. On rejoining head-quarters at Gdrabhri, 
alter an absence of eleven days, he was able to make a 
satisfactory report of his work. He had proceeded by sea to 
Mandavi, from which port, after arranging for the despatch 
of boats, forage, and sheep, fie had made a camel and horse 
journey to Bbuj, to confer With the assistant Resident, mid 
visit the Kao, or reigning prince; he had then returned to 
Mandavi and sailed, past the mouth of the Ifjjanm, to 
Karachi. This place was, at the time, no more than an 
objure fishing-village; but it possessed one or two wealthy 
native merchants, and Outrain was enabled to do much 
business there, and again on liis way thence to camp, in 
furtherance of the transports so urgently required. His 
return involved an unsafe journey of about, ninety-five miles. 

' t went/ he explains, ‘ without servants or baggage of any 
kind, deter mining myself to go overland to camp, and hoping 
to eaeite confidence by displaying it in thus going totally 
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unattended'uw object being ostensibly merely to look after 
camels, but in reality also to feel the temper of the natives,- 
and to endeavour to ascertain the actual intentions of their 
rulerg/ 1 Leaving Karachi soon after midnight on, December 
9, he reached camp at 9 pop., on the lOth, having meat 
twenty-seven hours on camel-back. On the way he explored 
a ruined city, besides scrutinising the country generally, and 
effecting a good stroke of transport work. 'The people we 
excited and suspicious—no wonder—but ‘ on the whole ; ho 
4 had no great incivility to complain of, and experienced no 
difficulties of any consequence.’ It was not, however, until 
December 19 that the camels ffouiOutch arrived ; they had 
(jeon delayed en route by the hostile action of Shir Muhammad, 
of 'Mirpur, one of the lower Sind aiMW or chiefs. On the 
24th the force moved forward, and reached Thalia on 
December 28. 

To 'make our narrative intelligible at tins stagehand 
with future episodes of Outram’s career in view—it will lie 
well to attempt a brief sketch of our relations with the rulers 
of that province in which were now encamped the troops 
forming the Bombay column of the tony of the Indus. 


The Amirs of Sind were members of a Balueh. family 
called Tdpur. According to the territorial, divisions of their 
governments, those belonging to Khairpur. or Upper Sind, were 
Hr, dam K han and his brother, M ub&rak; those in Haidarabad, 
or Central and Lower Sind, were Nur Muhammad and 
Muhammad Nasir Khan, with their cousins-gennan, Solxtav 
and Muhammad; while Slur Muhammad of Mirpur owned 
the tracts west of the Indus. Of the ihree ruling branches, 

1 Ext racts from OagfeiiR 0utra m 1 n Jonnuil ■ 1 d.t.t uts to h vd wife weru prirkovl 
for private cimi latioii ? and subsequently published an dor the tit J ^ Ihuffh 
*V; d&t &J' th® Gnmpaj&jn m Scinde and Afijkankkm in T b&S- b. We fth&li havu 
further occasion to quoin sparingly from them iinprotomHiig but graphic and 
lute resting diaries. 
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arabad possessed the better known and 
re important State, but the Amir of Mirpur was the 
mber, -personally,'most hostile to British influence. Our 
knowledge of these chiefs originated hi our knowledge of 
their predecessors; but lime had worked a change, and 
passive relations of reciprocal benefit had been converted 
into a one-sided activity on our part, which caused the new 
generation of Talpurs to regard, the Asaglo-Siudi alliance as a , 
sort, of inconvenient incubus. There is a. formidable blue- 
book, containing the ‘ Correspondence relative to Sinde,’ From 
1838 to 1843, which, commences with’a treaty of four articles 
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dated August 22, 1 1809. By. this treaty the contracting 
oar 


'forties were jointly pledged to * eternal friendship' and the 
interchange of agents:; and the less powerful of the two 
: signatories was pledged to the more powerful not to allow 
* the tribe of the'French * to be established in Bind. Eleven 
years later "a. second treaty was concluded, much to the same 
effect, but with no specification of European ‘tribes.’ Tn 
1832 we renewed and somewhat jimplifted our written en- 

!■ gagemtmts with Mir Murad Aid, the then, stole responsible chief 
of Haidarabad ; and m&de &■ separate treaty with the Btute 
of Khiurpui— voting | eternal friendship ’ with it, closing for 
ever 4 the eye of covetousness’ to its- good things, and yet 
receiving from it, for our merchants, the use of the river 
Indus and roads of Sind, Then followed a ‘ commercial 
treaty’ with Haidarabad in 1834; and a treaty of two. 
• articles with Mirs -Nur Muhammad and Muhammad Kasiv 

Khan, sons of Murad Ali, in 1838. This last instrument 
Was short but .significant, if provided for the mediation of 

S the British Government in adjusting differences between, the 
Amirs of Bind, and. the Mahar&ja Banjit Singh ; and the 
residence of an accredited British Minister at the court of 
Haidarabad, with liberty to the Amir to send an agent to our 
court in return. The nature of the mediation to be effected 
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ie apparent in. a later treaty of more note and many more 
articles, concluded between the British Government, Ban jit 
Singh, and Shah Shuja til Mulk, of which the sixteenth 
article is thus expressed■;— 

SShah Sliuja ul Mulk agrees to relinquish, for hiroself, hi.s 
heirs and successors, all claims of supremacy, and arrears of 
tribute, over the country now held by the Amirs of Sind, 
(which will continue to belong to (he Amirs .and their 
•successors m perpetuity), on condition of the payment to 
lim by the Amirs of such a sum as may .be determined, 
under the mediation of the British Government; 1,500,000 
rupees of such payment being made over by him to 
Maha.aja Ban jit Singh, On these payments being eoui- 
plet-ed . . . the customary interchange of letters and suitable 
presents between the Maharaja and. the Amirs of Sind shall 
be maintained as heretofore,’ 

in July 1838 or exactly one month after this treaty was 
■ tlone at Labor—Colonel Pottinger, the resident in Sind, 
was instructed that the minimum of the sum which the 
Amirs would have to pay in conformity with, the article 
quoted, might certainly be estimated at twenty lacs of rupees 
(200,000/.); that they must be made sensible of the advan¬ 
tage of at once coming to terms; and that in the event of 
their declining to, meet the wishes of the .British Government 
and accept British mediation, they must be prepared for an 
occupation of their frontier town of Shik&rpur and adjacent 
country, and other such measures as the Shah might event¬ 
ually determine to adopt. 

We need not here enter into the story of this tribute. 
How )(• originated, and what were the circumstances of its 
abandonment and r<?vival, ar, .natters which belong rather to 
th. hi.stoiy of Mie period than to ;i separate biography; so 
also the Tight we had to mediate between Sikhs and Sindis 
and Afghans, to the gain of one and prejudice of the other, ' 
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when our own interests were at the root of the whole pro¬ 
cedure, . It is enough for our present purpose to know that 
the Resident exercised the discretion vested in him, to defer 
making the ungracious communication to the Amirs; end 
that the chapter of accidents in which their enlightenment, 
on our * friendly ' intentions is recorded, contains many evi¬ 
dences of intrigue and ill-will in active operation against us, 

kSueh being the srate of affairs on the arrival of the 
Bombay division at the mouths of the Lulus, it is not sur¬ 
prising that obstacles were thrown in the way of its progress 
to join the Bengal forces moving, towards Afghanistan: and 
that the services of Sir John Keane’s extra Aide-de-Camp 
were put in requisition for special duty at Thatta, as they 
had been seven weeks before, when the Lieutenant-General’s 
head-quarters were lower down the river. 

On this occasion, however, the question was not one of 
boats, camels, or commissariat, but of a new and detailed 
treaty. Outrun was associated- with Lieutenant Eastwiek, 
the assistant resident, «j a mission to the court of Haidara- 
cad, the particulars of which may be gathered from a 
perusal; of the published instructions addressed by the 
' -ddent to the former officer. In Colonel. PoWinger’s letter 
t0 Uir Muhammad the names of both 'emissaries are 
mentioned ; but it is not clear that any distinct duties were 
assigned to each, nor indeed that the association of a second 
delegate meant more than that a great military authority 
Laving appeared on the scene, his dignity required a repre¬ 
sentative at any formal visit to he paid to the local deerbar. 
The draft treaty to of twenty-three articles, and !, 
the usual declarations of peace, and amity, , and ‘’perpetual 
njoyraent’of present possessions, it 'provided for a British 
military cantonment at Thatta; the part payment by the 
Armrs of our troops permanently quartered in Sind ( a8 these 
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• princes would ‘derive such vast advantages' from their 
presence); the protection of. Bind from all foreign aggression, 
and the unconditional aid of the Bind army if found 
necessary by the British G-overmnent. Lest the Amir should 
fail to sec all the benefits contemplated in this purposed 
understanding, "Nur Muhammad’s particular attention was 1 
cal lei) to the obvious intention that the two Governments' 
should ‘really become one’; and it-was pointed out to. him 
that the .wealth about 'to ‘ flow into Sin.de from the British 
force stationed in it,’ and which, would ‘ give employment to 
thousands of the people of the country,’ must * cause a vast. 

: increase to the revenues from the demand for grain, and 
every other article of eonmimption/ and would ; bring mer¬ 
chants from every quarter to settle in the country/ 1 The 
later opinions of both Lieutenant Eastwick 2 and Captain, 
Out ram on the Sind question, are suggestive that either; the' 
sympathy of these* officers with the views of their Govern¬ 
ment must, at this early period ha - r been-, half-heavi;ed, or 
that their acquaintance with t he merits -of the ca.se before 
them was as yet imperfect. 

The steamer conveying to the seat of native government 
the representatives of British power, civil and military, was 
twice aground on 1 he .first, and twice, again on the second 
day after leaving That.in. Such occurrences represented too 
closely the'normal condition of the classical Indus to have 
the character of ill omen. On the t hird day the opportunity 
was afforded to the passengers to visit the, village of Jerak, 
■since the head-quarters of a deputy collector ; and, on the 

l ,Soo Souk CMrr^jfK^rMc^ 1838-1843; predated to both Hotw <*f 
Parliament by comm ml of Her Majwry, 1343, 

*• For many years, as Captain W, J. Eastwiclc, a prominent member of (he 
Bir&ctomie of the E&fcr, India Company, and of the Comiml of the Secretary of 
State fax India. This able arid upright public servant became one of the most 
afctdrs champion!? of the despoiled Amirs of Bind—a 'hearty ally, in Hie chu;b 3 
of justice! of his life-long friend James Oaimm. 
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morning of the fourth, the artchor• was cast on the yfver 
bank at a point some three miles distant, from Haidar a bad. 
During the voyage, Out ram’s keen eye, as we gather from 
his diary, was searching out, the military features of the 
country. A deputation from the Amirs attended to welcome 
the lie w arrivals; but it was not until the afternoon of the 
following day that the mission was received by the three 
joint riders, Nbir Muhammad, Muhammad 'Kasir, ■ and 
Muhammad Khan. The fourth, Mir Sobdar Khan, owing 
to indisposition of some sort, was absent. Outram had not 
been idle in the interim, for he had ridden to the town, and 
nearly round the walls of the fort, and,, iu spite of in suiting 
abuse received on passing the Babich camps, had effected a 
double reconnaissance of the several approaches to these 
points. At the reception the chiefs were outwardly polite, 
and displayed much cordiality,' mo7%bm Buis , towards the 
British officers; and they readily discussed with them the 
subject, of the treaty, But the behaviour of the Baluch 
soldiery and many general indications of hostility observed 
outside the darbdr- room, were such as. to necessitate a 
demabd for explanation.; and so unsatisfactory was the 
reply, that Eastwick and Outram-had. no alternative but to 
re-embark without waiting for a second interview. An attack 
upon their small detachment of sixty-nine men was averted 
only by its remaining* on the alert throughout the night. 
The promised answer as to acceptance or rejection of terms 
offered find been deferred j but a verbal message, to the 
effect that the treaty would be sent back, was brought on 
the fourth day by the native agent in our employ. The. 
envoys rejoined Sir John Keane’s bead-quarters at Jerak, to 
which place the troops had advanced from That'a. Their 
report, and the intelligence received in other quarters, 
indicating possible aggression on the part of the Sind 
Baku his, led to the request for a military demonstration of 
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our strength from the north, where the coffimaUder-in- 
chief, Sir Mcnry Fane, had pitched his ofcmp, and where 
Major-Heneral Six Willoughby CJqttou wan preparing to cross 
the Indus at the head of a Bengal division. The eonstrue- 
. tion of a bridge of boats, on either si fie of the island of 
Bakhar, to facilitate the. passage 'of r an army from the left 
bank of the river at ilohri, was not a matter of instant 
accomplishment. And as it happened that the requisition 
' for aid in Central Sind came at a season when progress was 
suspended on this account, compliance was willingly given. 
Accordingly, the major-general had himself marched tv 
portion of the Bengal force as far as Kandiara, about a third 
of the way to Hai databad, when a dispatch from Sir John 
Keane caused him to counter-march his men, and return to 
their starting-place. The prospect had brightened. A 
charge had come over the minds of the Amirs ; they had 
accepter! the treaty ; friendship had been renewed; and 
tjhe Bombay division was in full -movement up the river. 
Whether this result was owing to the military demonstrations, 
and occupation of Karachi by the naval and reserve forces, 
or to Colonel Pott-mger’s diplomacy, dr to all combined, we 
need not stop to examine. . 

Although Outram does not appear to have taken any 
prominent part in the brief diplomatic discussion at. Haidar¬ 
abad, Lieutenant Eastwick doubtless felt the advantage of 
having at his elbow so worthy a coadjutor. On return to: 
Jerak, work was found for him of another kind. He was 
sent out by the general with fifty Puna horsemen, to scour 
the jmtyctt and make a reconnaissance along the road about 
to be traversed by the troops. When this task was achieved, 
be took some.six or seven hundred camp-followers to assist 
in tracking the boats laden with stores, still working up the 
stream from Tbatt/a, and closed his day’s labours by bringing 
in all to within one. mile of the camp landing-place, with' 
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toe single exception of one long flat>l)6.f.f.omed craft/, wiidi, 
notwillistatidiag the employment of 200 men on the. work, 
could not do inure than half her prescribed journey.'.' TliJ 
1 :0. duty gave him im- opportunity of otpioringn burning ■" 

' . or forest^ in which' the h<!>dies of; three officers 

oi:'n: Qneenhi Royals had been discovered the previou, ,lav, 
and of , satisfying himself that the deceased must- have lost 
th( iv way mid perished in the flames, without being nine to 
gvi Clear of the jatyjal. On the second flay all the boats j 
were brought abreast of thc ; encampment: and the upward 
march commenced on the dry following, 

.” Bombay division of the army of the Indus broke 

ground from Jurak 6n FfeWry 3, reaching Kotat in two 
marches4 The position of this station on the right bauk 
ot the river, almost immediately opposite to Haidarabad, 
rendeired it a desirable bait. Advantage was taken of the 
comparatively peaceful aspect of affairs to permit officers, 
m der eertain restrictions,' to visit the capital} . < mtram 
attached himself to a 

die commandant, and brigade-major of lirtillmy, and m { 
scientific officers appointed to make close examine ion of 
the c%, its fort, and environs, ft was with no small 
satisfaction that he found/the plan, sketched during bin 
diplomatic mission* certified as correct in every respect, ' 
wbdc the mode of attack which he bpul proposed to the 
commander-in-chief was pronounced to be the most ju¬ 
dicious that could be Adopted. 1 

Tlu-ee days were spent at Sehyan, to give time for the 
whole force to clear the Lakhi Pass : 1 and during these 
the commander-in-chief. Sir Henry Fane,' arrived in the 
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‘ Vxm Kotri m force moved ttf Seji/wan, fay tii B Lakhi J m traveraiim 
th;- rocky spur of that. Hart* overhang tpdns. With tho ns.turd 
of.Stacies *»tel at this stage of *a Wirdyik p,a*,g» of artillery wu* nl 
simple matter. Ow.ng to the mwm-.hymi* cl the.river ami consent 

dl ® ia 05 tLe tl ; aek wund tilC! bnse of fcb*' m it had become accessary to make 
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fig that he breakfasted ia,»® 


iry’s boat, arid- parsed -the day_ with him ami Lis staff,, 
ioh member of which had a separate boat comf'oHM# 
-ed. lip Sir Henry's: health did not admit of his staying 


in •..•amp,' hut be was enabled to ride rVtm <’> and derive 


Hathifaetioh fropt inspection of the cavalry arid artillery 

' I™ 


horses, before re-embarking in Lift tiny fiuhila. The do- 
part cure of tliis distinguished and much respe« foil officer left 
Sir John Keane comiriander-m-cluef of the army a?wit to 


enter Afghanistan. 

•Ab id 


Tooltiftive of its progress from the Hnjarari mouth of the - . 
1 ia!us to Thatta, the Bombay divisk 


\Yith'untie ejccepijon; SUCH as -presemeu uy Wiy ovcv-itTivjjiitg 

spur of the Lakhi hills; the country wits sandy, low, and Hat, 
ami the monotonous character, of die scenery, though 
■ - ' ‘ Wields and other e— 


pleasantly varied-by extensive v 
vated land, was insufficiently relieved by village and forest. 
Hot weather, acting upon th is monotony, would nafcumlly 
have a depressing' effect upon -new-comers ; hut when 4 
Scbwan was left on Felmtary 23, tW, were yet I wo or 

■ing-iu of 


three weeks to intervene before the actual setting-in o: 


Sind heat. On February 1 '28, at. a point where the upwari 


direction of trodps and travellers would turn inland from the 
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of .the river, -Outrani was ordered by-Sir John 1. 

wlart ufomediaf. dy for Shfkflrpiir, and bold personal com¬ 
munication with the envoy. These orders were received 
a t. midday, and the recipient was dt Larkh&rra* more than 
thirty miles oft, in the evening*. Resting there for the 
night, he left at nine the next nmniirg,, with the .two camels 
on Which he bad accomplished the greater part of the 
previous day’s journey, and reached his destination at: 
10 p,m„— a long and weary forty miles, though the distance 
would have been nothing 1 to a well-mourned ruler. He waft' 
heartily welcomed by Mr. MaeNaghten, whom he found 
; table with bis asaisfoinrs,- Major .Todd and Captain' 
[aegregor. 

Thn,.precise object of his mission is not stated by Outram 
in. the. .pages of his pr in led journal. That it related, 
however, in some way to eoniuiissuriat.. amingeiaents, niay 
be inferred from the fact that the available Bengal officers 
vested with the responsibilities of that department were 
summoned to the envoyV tent i>ii March 2, to furnish certain 
information required, by Sir John Keane; and he was able 
to report tint the result of the meeting was « much more 
favourable in some respects than he had expected,’ On the 
same afternoon it had been arranged' that the Bombay 
delegate was to be presented, to Shah Shuja. His Majesty 
was so overcome by the heat that he sent to request a 
transfer of the scene of reception .from the formal audience 
chamber to the place of evening proniena.de. Thither.', 
accordingly went the British officials. Bemaining on horse¬ 
back while the king, sitting in. a native takht-rimmi, or 
Jitter, conversed with, them, they were not. detained for a 
long interview. Outram noticed, the custom, approved by 
our authorities, to approach and leave the Shah with much . 
ceremony, as well as the scrupulous observance of prescribed 
etiquette inculcated by the envoy in our outward relations 
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b affability, and that he appeared 
between fifty, mid sixty year, of age,, and of mile 


, manners, ■ 

But apart freto the journal or his; own' writings, we gather 
i; ■ in another quarter that On tram wan ready commissioned to 
obtain, if possible, through. Mr.. MaiiNughWs agency, i 
f.,-. V large number. of camel.' to supply the Wants .0.1 

. manderdn-ehmf, in whose camp the mortality among 1 
.. animals had been seriously felt. So grave, iudtud, nad been, 
the loss, that it was reported ImpractioaUe to tody 
whole Bombay division to the Bolim without a further ■re¬ 
inforcement. The arrangement proposed for attaining thin 
Clift was complicated, and its. success depended on the di 
■ lumatie adroittuhs of the procedure adopted, t ;,i ' 
light has been already thrown on the situation, 

■' ‘The seif-compumenc-y of his’Majesty, and the official 
dignity of the Envoy,’ writes "the author /of the ‘ Memoirs of 
Colonel Outrams Services (1853),’ quoting in part from 
Kayo, * had been so seriously o trended by the c out erupt for 
their unsoldieyly levy which Sir Willoughby Cotton un- 
diaguisedly evinced, and. Sir John -Keane bam!y affected to. 
conceal, that Sir William hlaoNaghten, assuming a high tone, 
had insisted on a prominent place being given to the Shah 
' i o Che approaching, operation. And the Commander-in-chief 
h-id cogout reasons for avoiding a rupture with the British 
Plenipotentiary/ He therefore resolved to go through the 
form of offering a llmusand of bis. own insufficient herd of 
camels for the use of the contingent ; hut he determined, 
at the same time, that the wmw amngemmt should be 
carried out,-if by skilful mmu>yern,e / rU it couhi be effected* 

: ' r Outran!, we-are further told, performed the duty confided 
to him with a success beyond even the anticipations of 'us 
chief, who received from the envoy * a supply of camels 
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more than double in number fckoif he had offered for the use 
of the Shah's contingent.' 
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It should be-, mentioned that on Ifebrnary- 23, or the 
day on winch the Bombay division left Seliwan, die cavalry, 
artillery, the 13th light, infantry, and three native infantry 
regiments of the Bengal column had marched from Shikiupm- 
towards the Bolarj and Kandahar,. The 4th infantry brigade 
hn.d been detained to escort the Afghan king, who proposed 
moving at an early opportunity. Out-ram, having sent on 
his riding camels half the distance to be got over, took leave 
of Mr. Mae.Naghten 'after dinner on Marc!) 3, and started at 
midnight, by palankeen, to return to Sir John Keane's camp, 
then pitched at Larklrtna, If evidence were needed of the 
favourable- impression made upon the envoy’s mind by his 
energetic visitor, norm better could be adduced than the 
written, application for tvstihsfer of the latters services.to his 
own special mission, "h,ich had reached- the. chief before the 
A.D.O. himself. But the offer was thankfully and respectfully 
declined on the honourable plea of unwillingness to leave the 
army while there was prospect of active employment in its 
ranks. That he was Useful to the lieutenant-general, even 
in his every-day capacity, has already been demonstrated. 

Kow again, on return to head-quarters, hie tact and firmness 
were remarkably evinced in; bringing to order some refractory 
cameL-men from Chtch, These camp-followers struck work, 
positively refusing to-advance a stop further ; and .Outram 
was despatched to quell the mutiny. Assembling all, to the 
number of two or three thousand, he selected twenty of the 
most influential of their jartmddrB, and marked them off in 
confinement. ‘I then,’ he- writes, in his journal, * ordered the 
remainder to fake bn their camels under the, surveillance of 
a body of horse ; but they refused. Having warned them, 
without effect, that we could he trifled -.with no longer, and 
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of my determination to flog them all round unless they 
complied:. I was,' under the necessity of tying up one and' 
giving him a dozen lashes'; a second 'succeeded, and a third 
—who, got four dozen, he having beeti observed checking the 
vest when they began to Show syuaptoms of giving in. This 
had the.,debited effect; they promised bbedVve in future, 
aid took out, the camels to graze. On their return in the' 
evening, they were again mustered, and to hi that they should 
■ twin under simn tllairce, unless such of the Clutch jwnaddrs 
as had been faithful throughout should pledge Ihemyck-s 
for their good conduct. The required pledge having been 
given, they were sent to their ditty.’ Those jamadar s who 
had been placed in confinement were not released at. once, 

■ as further security spumed requisite for their future hell avion,r; 
hut on the day after the example had been made, t! ■ 
mutineers were * quite Obedient, ? 

•A detachment of the Bombay troops, consisting of H> M/s 
IV th and 2nd regiments of foot, proceeded from Lark'him 
towards Gnudava in the Kfilfit State, on March' J.i„ The 
commamier-in-chicf and staff, with horse artillery, (he 1st 
Bombay cavalry, and a wing of the .!. 9th native infantry followed 
on the I2(h idem. After three short stages, each averaging 
thirteen miles, and a long march across the desert of thirty 
miles, Outrana was despatched on a -new mission to-the envoy, 

■ then in camp with Shah Shuja. Biding all night on a tired 
camel and, far half the distance, quite alone, through a 
country of abandoned grain-fields' and protective watch- • 
towers- frequented by Baluch plunderers, who evinced their 
hostility by murdering every stranger—he reached Gand&va 
(forly-onc mil 's) late in the morning,. Thence, on the 
following day, March IS, he continued his route to High 
(forty-five miles) upon a pony lent him by the commissariat 
officer, escorted by two armed Baluchis entertained for the 
journey. Here he fell in with Mr. MacNaghten, and com- 
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munkated to him the objects of lbs eomiog, reUimiig o>i the 
19th tb Gandtiva, anti rejoining Sir John Keane at Panjofc, 
vf milef beyond. Owing to the; imonnauoa which he 
,ghb from the royal e;unp, the chief directed him to 
k . fco Ga.nd;iva, for the. pur)ro.se of despatching 
express messenger to the: c-vjvoy,. conveying the 
jenee that his Excellency had resolved upon pushing 
a small escort to" Doctor, the re to meet the Shah, 
and accompany Ids Majesty and the British officers with Him 
up the Bohm, then occupied by our soldiers. , The latest 
accounts (bom Sir Willoughby Codon were to the effect that 
the head of his column was Vi thin one 'nriareh of f he top of 
|fe Pass, and Hud it. was expected no opposition would be 
offered to its progress before arrival at Kandahar. 

General Wil.UI.dio was nominated to command the 
‘ Bopibay division of the army of' the Indus;’ but it was 
not to lose , the presence of Outran), though .attached' to the; 
j ersonal staff of .its late commander, and doubtless preparing 


to accompany Coin On March 21, while riding out from 


Gand&va to meet Sir John Keane, an accident occurred 
which disc bled him for a time from' all active work. His 
horse, making a vvidden turn when at speed, fell flat, on Ida 


side with liis rider below him: and the bone of the pelvis, 
above the hip-joint. was fractured, from violent contact with 
the hilt of Ids sword, it can well he understood how 
vexatious to him was the eontrtfe'mjn j ; but there was 
consoiatioT! in the reflect ion that thing# might, have been 
worse. The medical officers Were of opinion that the utmost 
detention he could suffer would be for three weeks; and 
though be might not. accompany Ids chief in advance, lie 
could he safely carried in a palankeen- with the troops which 
would short ly leave GruuMva, 

If was on March 31 that the main body of'infantry in- the 
Bombay .division, with. Out.mm- and the dragoons, managed 
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fo-.ifct (■] t;fu of (fahci|yk,. hd the first day's; short; march in 
Cingar, the invalid wife, ‘ 1 did not feel the' slightest'in¬ 
convenience from the shaking in sh 0 palankeen ; and, in 
w '- : ‘ re ^ not- necessary to remain quiet in order f.o allow 
f,he finetui ed hone to :n; 1 1e, T believe f might now walk 
But .although on April 2<J I, e waft able to ride 
Uveui.v-fwo miles to join hi, chief a' breakfast din a delight* 
fnl garden a few hundred yards from the walls of Kandahar,’ 
he had only abandoned the palankeen and .resumed his seat- 
on horseback on the 25th. 

We- heed not linger, over that month oF April, With if-, said 
experiences of starvation for animals, and of death, by I he ruth¬ 
less hands of robberd.ribesmen, for unwary men armed or tuy 
armed. 1 Outram, whether on horseback, or borne along from 
day to day in an ungenia.] palankeen, .noted carefully all the 
features of the line of country now so familiar to us, and re- 
, cc»nl - ;d the events of the mar-. 1 i. Passi ng near, or amon f the: 

bodies of m ordered is and..others belonghig to the force, 

; in ™ e narrow defile, at t hjk outlet of thejWlaiyhe found ‘the 
. stench arising from the counties.-! putrefying camel* dreadful.*- 
IVor dal the burses . escape the general .-nifemig. <>, the 
arrival of the Bombay di vision at Kandahar, ii. was ascertained 
that about one hundred, and fifty, of those of the artillery aud 
mndbary cavalry had dropped on the road from exhaustion. 
The surviving animals had suffered much,-but were pro- ■ 
pprmced to He in a better state than the horses of the 
Bengal army, three hundred ami fifty of which had been 
Jmb h Tom this and former experiences, the.,author of 
‘Bough Notes * takes occasion to remark cm ilia superiority, 
for Work and .endurance, of Arab and .Persian horses over stud 
ami country brads,; and gives the palm, in both respects also, 
over stud-bred horses to some recent imports from t he,, Cape.' 
The reason of his hurried ride .into Kandahar, broken bone 
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' arid all, w;ik CfegeHd Wiflshire-a lack both of provisions? and 
of information about the road in Spoilt-—postal communication 
having been effectually cat off by the marauding tribes. Qtf 
his aiTivaly he found that only six (lavs’ supplies remained in 
i be Commissariat stored, 'However, his consultation with Mr. 
ManNaghton resulted' in measures which., it was hoped, would 
relieve ' the wants of fhc army till i he npirroaching harvest*,:: 

'.'Supplies were aceomUngly-sent back, and the Bombay 
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division eatne up oil May/4. 

Kandahar now became the head-quarters of the army, 
of the Indus ; the Bengal and Bombay divisions, and the 
dhah’s tniops being there united under tip commander-in- 
chief, The Shah had made his State entry a few bays before 
Outramk arrival; but, the hitter was railed upon to arrange 
with Mr, iliiaeNaghten the military'programme for a later 
.., ceremony of no loss significance—-the celebration, of his 
Majesty’s mkoraiion "fo the ; kingdom of his ancestors,’ k 
/i, strong expression, perhaps, when applied to a grandson of 
the founder of any feoDarchy at all in Afghanistan. i On his 
a sc.ending the nttwmU^ we. are informed. that c the whole 
line presented arh®, whilst a salvo was discharged from 101 
pieces of artillery’: and then that 1 the army of the Indus 
: .marched if bund in front of the throne, in order of review, 
mustering some seven thousand men of all arms, and pre¬ 
senting a. most imposing spectacle..’ Ini the evening Outran^ 
.attended the -nonim an def-in-chief to the residence of the 
envoy, who gave mi entertainment in honour of the kings 
accession, and made .a, 1 speech fbr the occasion, as did also 
Sir John Keane and Sir Alexander flumes. It was a • had. 

' omen, perhaps, that the few lamps which loyalty or ob- 
sequiDimness had lighted in the streets wore totally ex- ■ 
finguished when the British guests ret-umed. home. 

It will be appropriate in this place to reproduce certain 
opinions entertained and expressed by Out ram oil the part- 
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tile Indian Govdrnmmd in. the expedition to 
xab Shuja to the throve of Afghanistan. We do 
not ask attention for them so nraoh as pertijifeut to a. 
biography, as on account of their significance on all tape 
subseejnent relations wifth'Lhiit •country.. It was his lot in 
more than one instance to differ in respect of policy from 
the authority which he was bound to acknowledge* Arid 
among other eminent men to whose views he could not 
always subscribe were Lord Auckland a ad <S:Y William 
.MaolSaghton. iBpth were aware of. this divergence of 
opinion, but neither was dissm 1 ded therebj 1 ft om einploy 111 g 
the iuteiligent ■ Bombay officer on important military, and 
political - duties. • Later on, a s the Kabul disasters are 

approached, we shall have more to say on this subject. At 
prose.nt we confine ourselves to letters addressed to friend® 
from Kandahar, at the period already reached in our pages, 
adding one from Kabul which barely anticipates the nan alive. 

Outran writes', thus to Lieutenant Eastwick, assistant 
political agent, Upper Sind, on 'May 6, HB39 :— 

Every day’s experience feopni'ins me in the opinion that .we 
should have contented ourselves'with securing the line of the Indus 
alone, without shackling, ourselves with the support of an unpopular' 
Emperor of Afghanistan, whom, to mai ntain., will bust input least 
thirty lakhs annually, besides embroiling us hereafter with all the 
rude {states; Iwyond, which'it must perpetually do. \Ve have now 
Stretched out our feelers too far to,pull tl,iem back, however, and. 
jurat and will carry our objects for the present triumphantly; bub 
I cannot blind myself to the embarrasamen | we are storing for the 
future : tor it is too plain that the Shah is not popular, notwith-. 
standing soiqe little temporary enthusiasm displayed bv the mob 
on his cutty into Cbmdtdmr the other day, and the flocking to his 
standard of a few greedy and needy \ fghans, who hope to benefit f ■ 
fiiir change, aiid whom the poor Shsh is obliged to entertain in his 
service, although without the means of supporting thorn. , , , ‘N either 
is the Shah’s popularity apparent in the country we have p;> 
through, tlir inhabitants of which have heartily united in injuring 





him tod os to the utmost of their power dll classes-—peasantry. as 
■wish as soldiery-—turning against us, robbing fu.;.d murdering whom¬ 
soever they caji get hold of belonging to us, and inveigling om 
people to their villages for no other purpose than cold-blooded 
I'"' murder. 

To Major Folix he writes* ten days later:— 

If- ns I suspecfwill.be the case—Dost Mahomed prefers tern- 
■ " porary exile to submission, seeing that the Shah h only ti pbel & by tho 
presence of a British army which must soon he withthiW) ho will 
rot urii vith tenfold popularity to raise the standard of the iaithtul 
,, ■ against a. King forced upon bigoted Afghanistiui by infidel 1 >& v cueto . , 
Then will Shah Shoc.ja he in his turn -deserted by those who are no w 
seduced to his side by British gold, but who only can be held there 
so long as the golden stream flows, vmdiminishedly. f he fact is not. 

tx> bo concealed that Dost .Mahomed, at the outset ol ibis struggle, 
had the pr<?poudovfmoe of personal weight in this country, a well- 
tried, able, and fortunate ruler, against ill© had 1 uclt {‘bad batcht- ‘), 
which goes'ft‘great why with natives, and bud 'iMWte of Shan Shooja . 
and it-is no t to be supposed that the Host's temporary expulsion will 
; otherwise than enlist: the sympathy of his countrymen, who will 
hail his return too aa the. triumph of the champion of the ‘true 
faith ' over the hiding slave of ‘ ivjuide W they will then be 
taught to consider Shah Shooja, if they do not already do so. 

I aiA of opinion we'Should be restricted to placing Shah Shooyi in 
possession of Oabool, leaving officers to discipline his contingent, and 
f a resident to guide 'him; and that our army should; then descend 
to the Attack before winter, thence to operate on Sciatic, or to 

return to India, as may he required. 

For our own Hakes I think it- better we shyuld pass 
peaceably through Afghanistan, and fWffl our mission without 
hostilities, because once involved in warfare, we should have to 
continue it under lamentable disadvantages in this country, A 
blow once struck by us at the Afghans wilt oblige us to become 
principals on every occasion hereafter, much to oiir cost at id little 
to our credit. . . • You will be surprised that /should display 

so little desire for actual «i'j but-1 hope you will giro me credit 
for scum discretion, which is as necessary as bravery to a good 
soldier, and do too the justice to believe that I would weigh well 
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' l " : ' l*'tore plunging into war, whon to5>siUiti&OMiJibliom^ 
-■'Av lie avokifriii J hare 'wAl colisidereifl (jvery side of the queationj 
anil am now Veiiisllwl that British hayhn^fe u^od nevSi be? pushed 
lmyij»n-:l the H&tft motmtfiiris for the defence of .India.; that Bi-in's 1 1 
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armies of any strength could not foo supplied or supported for <i 
IrugUpnJ lime on tins, tiie Alghrui, side of these mountains ; ,ntfd 

that th& natural and impregnable bonmkrv of ortr Empire is the 
T ‘ “ h 


mk 


On AlAy *22 he thus expresses himvS^H to Mr, ’Wlllougli 


It 18 possible horn What we learn of ■B-fdvji.o'us at home, that 01 ir 
invinieu mav be ^dfcroej to wit.a*.l j i & f'mm verting 

the S i iah i i t-.n too 1. witko n t wo i ting for or on fore i j i g Ih $ $ ubixu^-" 
uion of the xvh>-'\ elnefk If unopposedon this occasion,, we cun do 
so without. daseredih living the Shah in possesion of his throne^ 
with I he support of his own contingent.and MilijectW; but if oppose/? 
hv Dosv. UStfchomed, We must go to extremity with [iijn ? WMo^-wotild 
to uphill work ii he leads us into protracted warfare, and kaows 
how to deal with . - ,, cutfemg off oaiudonirnaniej^tious^ destroy- 

’ lu & cnj ] 1s ■•• JJ d water in our route, attacking baggage on the line of 
nrnvlL harassing our camp by niglrt alarms cutting off forstgers, 
<tc, 7 etc. Eager as 1. am lor service, still so convinced a4U 1 that 
little glory to our arms, and less bormxt to tile State, could ho 
gained in such a etrugglfe— -wh ero on v 'enemy .need never ‘meet us 
hand to.hand, and has it so much in his power to destroy our vow 
1 halted resources*- - that I shall' coaisklcr it Jportiipato if we are per- 
. lmUct '- &b© credit of m imhing in warlike titv&y from th$ae*h through 
•. Atglianistau, tp .Attack, without any enemy daring to taro .tisJ 
d-e vslicnild then leave behind us a high reputation for power, 
wealth, and mo delation, of eouim we sumptuously jpay as we 

S£^ (and most lavishly too), prevent any sort of oppression to the 
people, and forego what they see in our power—tlie appropriation 
ol any portion of their temtory. 


The Kabul letter to which we have alluded is to Major 
Felix again, and bear* dale August 20 


T nleas to prevent a European enemy obtaining a temporary foot- 
jng in Afghnauslan, tiiid lueathihg time therein* T nm satisfied that 









our iumies need never enter this country, anti that such «• measure 
should'be avoided if possi ble; that it would suffice to maintain our 
«sceuden.c;y t rxu quLliy on t!le Indus x inti 1 invasion is i lumt m % 1, 
when om detachments pn.sh.ed forward t:o the main pcdigOS;, within 
reach of supplies and support, might defy any army in the world, 
especially a£for trayoimag: such a country as Afghanistan,—or, 
were it feared that ohr en^ny’s object w* to establish himself in 
this country in the first instance, that a small force advanced to lift- 
bool—'-winch (licmg ivafived as friends) would always be practicable 
to and within vt-ueh of our troops on the Indus —would effectually 
frusrtiate his design. 'WlutI mean.- to say is, that British power on 
the Indus must secilro the preponderance of our influence here, 
above that of liny Buropeun power j nml that that alone would most 
probably prove a sufficient' bar to the advance of any hostile army 
into Afghanistan J but that, it would then bo in out power at any 
time .to establish troops' at Cabool, if necessary, long before our 
enemies 1 could approach, without, a hope being, left to them of 
maintaining themselves in ibai country, or the possibility of 
deboridung into the valley of the. Indus; 
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G-hiV-i)))—OuiramV, empLwniont. at,, aid prior to die Shiga—Pi vault of Dost 
Muhammad Khaii-~-tielur.il from Bamiau, and lYThlsicni jjijttin Kabul to 
Gliibaii Countvv -dVork in t'lio'IiatiirheJ flistr.iew - P/laru toKw-itta—Sioge 
of Kalat-—.Tourney from ICiiiAt to SonmiArt.i with despatchos fov Boraiiay. 

OrTEAM left Kandahar with the advance column mid head¬ 
quarters 'on June 27. Hi it. journal represent;? the inarch to, 
Ghazni to have been upon the whole uneventful: bat" 
habit bad inured bnri to road adventures, and he lays com¬ 
paratively little stress upon transport - difficulties, impudent 
robberies, and ruthless murders, in which last the Ghilzaiu 
were the heroes. Of these there was h’ kind of daily record. 
He makes the distance, traversed' 240 miles and a fraction, 
and,, as there weitt tiveuty-twc matchi.tig days and three halts, 
the average daily progress was within eleven miles* About 
two-thirds of the way lay near the right bank of the 
Tarnak ri ver, the source of which was reached on July 14. 
Here Shall Shuja overtook the’coin mo. At the seventh, stage 
out of Kandahar two of 0ntram’s horses were stolen from 
■their pickets by the Ghilsiais, One of the two, a ohesthi.it 
Arab charger, which the owner considered ( without ex¬ 
ception the finest in the whole army,’ was a very serious 
loss; anti a reward of 2,000 rupees (200/.) was offered, 
through Sir Alexander Bumes, to anyone who could effect 
its ransom. Twelve miles south of Ghazni, at midnight, of 
July 20, General Wilkhire’s brigade came up with the re¬ 
mainder of the force ; and the whole army, arranged in three 





ns, moved the next vim-ting .ever the intermediate 
•us plain. No enemy, however, appeared unlit the 
feih troops were actually within a mile of the fort, when 
preliminary operations commeueed with the discharge of 
ns and .matehlodks from the‘walls and opt skirts, the elear- 
re ; .a«d tKicUpatiorj of a .garden by our infantry, and the 
igruiUmt °f a position to our artillery. Outram himself 
had the honour of eliciting the first shot from the tort when 
reconnoitring; being, moreover, exposed to a heavy hre at, 
y !yW(fe’ aHiimpee. 


. ' / . ... ' ■ ’ ; .y-Hf-M 
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■As tltfMiay advanced iking was?- contmued generally by 

the enemy; the 3pth and 48th re ghnents of dative infantry, 
'occupying the garden, exchanged shots with the garrison of 
an Outwork ; and there was promise of extended skirmishing, 
but Bir John Keane wisely prohibited the ’ further exposure 
t>f his men in desultory . warfare. Guns and troops were 
withdravm out of range;. li. -systematic, reconnaissance of the 
fort and .approaches was OYeeted; and the camp was shifted, 

, , f ty-ross the Ghazni river, to a position commanding the Kabul 

- aalByl8%Tgra^^ 


* road on the north, On July 22 the commandor-in-chief 

... .... ‘-ii ‘i , o-k/! 


reconnoitred the place in person,. and approving Captain 
Thomson’s proposal to blow open the Kabul gate by bags of 
powder, and follow up the act by a dash at*the gateway, gave 


all the necessary orders, and made all the necessary ar- 
rangements for an assault early next morning. 


How Ghazni was successfully stormed on July 23 need 
not here be nairated* The eapttire of this strong fortress, 
accomplished within three quarters .of an hour from com ¬ 
mencement of the assault, is an. event which occupies too 
prominent a place in history, and lias already Iwen too well 
and circumstantially chronic.! erf, to warrant the obtrusion, at 
this late hour, of any new account. 1 That Outram’8 name 

1 X^erliaps the most roCRtsr mi cuxtUfifitaxitiai version iig that contained in 
Bur&nd'fl I f int AfyMn War (Loiigrn&nsi 
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doos not appear in feu despatches is one of those unexplained 
occurrences, which if it were 'compulsory on the historian 
,\>r biographer to fathom, we. venture, to affirm that few 
'histories or biographies would be written at all. Either 
would the inquirer not arrive at the root of the matter, or. 
arriving there, he would find weaknesses and .lit tleuejssea 
which, if not unitecoming his bifioe to exhume;, would 
sorely embarrass him to -apportion fairly to the respective' 
possessors- In this case, the omission cannot be accounted 
for as accidental: nor can it be laid .at the door of custom, 
or precedent. 

On the eve of. the capture of Ghazni, Oaptain Chi tram; 
performed an espfoit, which, as it has already bi'mi narfcf 
and eulogised by historians of the Afghan war, wo will retail 
as it has reached ht* in his own words:— 

',{^'1/!*v, J ‘ . * ’ i 1 Vm, ‘- r 'i- ' f ' r5n v - 1 '■ '*■ ■ " ,! •• • < V‘V’iV4‘!y5 f ,‘ l m ‘S>\ . ^ '^ r 

« About noon .the h ills to the southward of our camp were 
croimed by’’masses of horse'.'and foot.,, displaying several 
standards; their designs appearing to be directed ngains^ 
the Shah’s damp, which lay immediately under their position, 
of his Majesty’s guns, with alt his cavalry, supported 
by lancers, and bv a regiment of Bengal caValry, moved out 
immediately t6 oppose this demonstration; and the enemy, 
who had already ■ begun to descend into • the plain, being: 
met by the Shah’s horse under Oeptain Nicolson, were, with 
trivial loss on our side, compel led to re-ascend the heights,, 
leaving behind one of their standards in our possession, aiid 
four or five of their number killed iu the eonfiiei. Having 
galloped out to ascertain what was going on, I reached 
the scene of action just before this'. -iourrfeace, and finding 
no European officer on the spot, I prevailed on a body of the 
Shah's horse to follow me round the hills in the bhemy’s rear, 
where l stationed them so as to cut off their retreat. The 
enemy, being intimidated by this movement, and repulsed 
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rge, ascended the It eights 


by Captain Niro! son's gaHaiifc chtir*. 

beyond all vu-reh of our. Horse, whom I .therefore left in 
position, returning myst H ho the front. 

i Mi 'thing, nt; this juncture, a small detachment of the 
Shah’s contingent, consisting of ahout one hundred and fifty 
infantry and matchlock-men, nhddr a kkiropeah officer, .1 
' ur.r id to him the propriety of an immediate attempt to 
i‘ force the enemy from the heights, in the. direction where I 
had just stationed the cavalry. He expressed: his readiness 
to act under my orders and, relinquishing to me the charge 
of his detachment, which was. composed of piquets from 
different corps hastily assembled-, we ascended tho hill 
together. The mate!dock men behaved With great gallantry, 
advancing steadily under a galling 'ire, and availing them¬ 
selves of every rock and stone as last aft the enemy were 
dislodged. They were followed by the sepoys in close order, 
... >vho occupied • every favourable _ Undulation of ground, and 
were thus prepared to meet any sudden -rush that might be 
' ' 1 made on the part of the enemy. Step by step we thus at 
last atltained the loftiest, peak, over tho crest of which floated 
1 ho holy banner of green and white—the largest and most 
conspicuous in the rati ks of the whole host, the first unfurl¬ 
ing of which by the'Moslem High .Priest, who had preached 
» erusa.de against the British, had called together a mob of 
fanatics, who, judging from their reckless -personal exposure, 
i mi at ! \ a ve been t 1 ecei v i1 inb) t h c ! re 1 < e f that th ey 'were, 

si > fe ut id i • i" the oh arm of its sacred in iiuen ce. Towards tl.; ■ 
object we made our why, ascending a very precipitous 
acclivity under a smart fin. 1 , from which we were sheltered 
by the rocks, until -on our arriving within fifty paces of the 
enemy, a fortunate shot brought down the standard-bearer. 
The whole of our party i hen rushing up with a general cheer, 
the banner was sehod, whilst the enemy, panic-stricken at 
this proof of the fallacy of their belief. Bed with precipifca- 
VOL. i. N 
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. tioivto a second hill, whither rdeamfedit usc-Iess to follow 
them, both because our men were already much exhausted 
' from thirst and. fatigue, and because the range, instead of 
terminating, as I had coiijeet-urwl, at this point, (in which 
case the fugitives might easily have boon driven into the 
1 idlin’), proved to be a succession of steep hilis, among winch. 
it not practicable for cavalry to act. 

‘ Having rested some time therefore, wo finally retired, 

1 .paring odour wnunded—nine or ten in number—-mid leaving' 
the bodies of fire of our opponents lying around the spot-on 
' which the large standard had been, planted. Ten. or twelve 
others, who had fallen in. the contest towards that position, 
wore likewise strewed 011 the lace of he hill, making 0 total, 
loss on the side of the enemy of thirty or forty killed and 
wounded, in addition- -to about fifty made'prisoners by the 
cavalry: out of those latter, on: being brought into the 
King’s presence,'stabbed one of the principal- officers of state, 
in the open cfw.? ,, 6cM , ““an ’pfferice for - which the whole are said 
to have atoned with their lives. On our side the total Jos* 
.- throughout, this' affair amounted to about twenty in. kill d 
and wounded.’ 


Nor had Outran: been an idle or .inactive aide-de-camp, 
■in fulfilling the wonted require in cuts of his office in the field. 
On. the day" of arrival bet-re G hasmi, he more than once con¬ 
vey ed his chiefs orders to the troop:; engaged with, or 
threatened by the en&ny, alter lire had been opened on both 
sides. He himself has ad nutted that, during the actual 
assault, the personal staff of the commander-in-chief had 
very little employment; but he was twice despatched, in 
that exciting interval, to ascertain the progress oi operations, 
a ad wa s i;Ii fir st t., annum . 0 e to His Exoeliency the ratr aueo 
of the troops into the town by the Kabul gate. He, more¬ 
over, under Sir John Keane’s instructions, placed guns at a 
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point to eoramaml the western fane $| the fortress* with t 
view to cheek the escape of the garrison ; and afterwards re 


round the eastern walls to inake iirranecihentd to' intercept 
the fugitives in that direction. 


R-jjjW, ri - r ,, w'-'&vt ■-> -i' ' - .jRMRnP ■■ • i ■ 

■ name did not appear in the despatches reporting 


However, as before stated, Ids 
despatches reporting the fall of 
' G hazni, and ho missed his wel,Detuned honours or promotion. 

On July 50 the army of the Indus resumed its march 


• towards Kabul, and halted at Haidar Khel 1 on August 3. 


■B mwM K'vr-mre it was joined by Shah Jhlmja. ul. Mulk, who, with the 


rf'VJ 


Bombay infantry, had been left to follow from Kfoiduhar, 


•mw& 


j'Myiy,- Hera also Outram received- his orders for' undertaking a new 
' ; and important duty- - the capture, if' possible,, of the Amir ' 

Dost. Muhammad Khan. This nmiu-rkab-leman,: against 


whom we were now unfortunately arrayed in open hostility. 


was clearly unwilling to risk: a • general engagement with Liu; 
invading troops; and the doss of Ghazni had not tended to 
lower bis estimate of our power. Information had just been 
received thaia-ho .had fled towards Bamian, a valley' on, the 
high. road to Tuykisfcan, and about a hundred miles to. the 






'-.north-west of Kabul; and it vyafo determined' to 'send two 


l aaBk JMi , u , .RH *■ 

; . thousand of the Shalds Afghans in pursuit of him. One Hajji 


■ .Khan, Kakar. otherwise the c JNasku-d-doulahd or Defender 
of the State, a person of low origin, who had raised himself 
<Vo 


from the condition of a seller of melons to that of a State 
minister, and who had passed from the service <>f. Dost 
Muhammad Khan to' 1 that of the Kandahar chiefs, and had 

.''Dfo" 

now transferred "his allegiance to -Shah, Shuja, Was placed at 
the. head of this body, The detachment-was to ho further 
strengthened by one hundred of our own cavalry, regular 
and irregular, uud. the following officers, volunteers-Captain 


Wheeler, Bengal cavalry. Captain Backhouse, Bengal artillory, 

1 ‘ Myderzye ’ in Uio ‘ Rcragk BToteft-’; but 'Haidar Khel' goeras to be the 


. rh: .place intituled; it b .placed by MacGregor, quoting “Hough, Campbell, and 
Bellow, at tliii'ty-thito mvlee- f.com jpuMni and fifty-four from Kabul, 
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and Captain Troup, Shah's rmiririgMit, Majors of briga-a*; 
Captain Christie, commanding regiment of Shah's cavalry; 
Captain Laurence, Bengal cavalry; Lieu.tenant llyves. 
Adjutant 4th ideal horn?; Captain KGlh Kill in’', f'oona 
auxiliary horse; I nontenant Brotuifoot, Shah’s Gurkha, 
hatta.l Ion ; Li (-ml. e i 1 a n t' Hogg, B< > it il Xii y staff; and- I >, k; t > >:r 
Worra), local horse. -Outran) was to exercise ecmmiinti of 
the whole. 

It was a. rough bit of work—as the tale of recent experi¬ 
ence iii Afghanistan will ihiggeat to flu; reader—and nobly 
done, though the main object of the expedition failed, Hftjji 
Khan was guide and adviser as well as commandant of the 
Shah’s detachm.cnt,.and this Afghan plgyed the. double game 
of which his countrymen are so fond, and w hich they think so 
suited ti theil* purpose in defiling with Kugi ishmen. On ( he. 
day of setting out, the .two thousand horsemen were awaited 
till dark. Not half the nun lire/ came; ar.u of those who did 
come, not half were considered effective. The greater port 
were a mere rabble, i noun ted upon ■i/oJyiO and starved ponies. 
At the outset there was an ominous division of counsels. To 
the urind of Outran: the direction, to be taken was obvious: a 
short and rapidly-made cut across the hills offered the sole 
chance of intercepting the fugitive: Hajji Kh;..n proposed a 
si art- along the high road 1 and, though comp lied to abandox 
his argument, he practically gained his end by the covmitop- 
. tion of time and patience. At God a, after the first nights 
march of B£ miles, over ranges of hills and amid tortuous 
river-channels, not. more than one hundred Afghans came up 
with the British officers to the.encamping ground :• and when, 
after' another day and night of similar Or more hazardous. 

i Hjs .prOf^fti was tq pr.t>^t4 alqbg tin? high KMid between Qhaxm iual 
Kabul up to Maif.hn% would tim< westward to B.unbui. by the' 

iii'vh ro;ul -betwt>C'A. Kabul find JJaiiiUfi, Outeim. profamxl reneibiag Hut lutte* 
j*oacl lit a pomt.ubout thrVia marches beyond Maiiui, 
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riding, the. latter hmi contrived, by clearing a lofty and pro- ' A; 

oinitdUb pa$s of. the Ihighman inmmtai.m, to reach tbeslnn.U 
vilbtge of barely fifty of their worthless auxili¬ 

aries' were present. The information received at this place 

l was a : 

.. of supplies, l,o push on at all hazards. But Hhjji Khan urged 
; a halt- on the plea that the force at their disposal was in¬ 
sufficient to cope with the enemy. Outran insisted on 
moving, and managed in the course of. the' uftcruoor. to get 


that the Post ivas ; 'at, Afonri, onlyone inarch; beyond 

. '..‘•v ‘h . * 

. stronger inducement to Outmm than ||e almost utter want 


mwW$ : 'y , MM... im millj M^PMippuilHillB— 

•• together some 750 Afghans of 'sorts whom he induced to 


v V, ift'j .jf'iJrf’ h h/r .hh. 
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accompany his own particular party. Through accident or 
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design, t he guides, wentastray,.-arid in the 'darkness of the 
night the way was lost 4 amid internuimble ravines, where 
no trace of a footpath existed ; 7 so that Yourt was not reached 
until 1 he next morning, when Post Muhammad was 'reported 
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to be at Kluiraiir, sixteen miles distant, on the high .road 


; ’ leading from Kabo t 


to Barn hiii. No inducement could get 
•• ,the Afghans to advance another stage until the morning of 
the loth.wing day, August 7; and in the interim, their 
leader attempted, by every available means, and including 
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even threat-;-, to dissuade Outram from proceeding.any fur- 


lifl 


ther, strongly representing the scarcity of provisions for his 
mpn, and the iramorical superiority of those whom he sought 
to encounter. He was unable, however, to carry his point s 
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for he pleaded to one who, went onward in spite of every 
obstacle. When the pursuers arrived at. Kharzar, they 
ascertained that the. Amir had gone to Kaht, v, Hither, leaving 
bold ml their Afghan adviser, t hey pressed on the sa me 
afternoon, cner the Hajji On f< (or Khak). a-. pa&>; 12,000 feet 
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shove the ocean, whence they saw the snow 1,500 feet below 
them. At Kalu they were again doomed to disappointment. 
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Dost Muhammad had left some hours previously, and it was 


supposed that he had u-lrefuly surmom;fed the Kalu Pass, the 
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highest of the Hindu Kurd).. Here Outtam and Ids comrades 
were compelled to remain the, night encamped at the foot of 
Kuh-i-Bd-hfi, ‘ The Father; .Mountain,’ monarch of that mighty 
range, and 2:?,000 feet high: they had been nine hours n 
the saddle, and horses ami men were knocked up. The next 
dav they were overtaken by Captains Taylor and Trevor, vk' lt 
30 troopers and- about 300 Afghans, which reinforcement, 
though it seems to have inspired fla.jp tCliari with courage to 
: rejoin his headquarters, did not a whit dimmish Ms ardour 
in endeavouring to persuade the British, ecvmnandank to 
delay the pursuit. He tried by entreaty, menace, and with¬ 
holding guides, to keep back this dauntless soldier even 
Vi hen mounting his horse, and in the act of departure; but.in 
vainbefore nightfall Outratu hud crossed the steep Shutar- 
gardan (camel neck), a pass some thousands of feet higher 
than the TIujji. Gok, and after dark he halted * at a deserted 
village at the foot of the Ghit .... on. the banks of a 
stream which fid we into the Ox us.’ Briefly, after six dav s a 


passages are extracted 


• ‘On my arrival at this place on the 9th instant, I had 
the honour to address you with informatiou that the Ameer 
■t M homined ■ Khan had escaped beyond the frontier ; 
expressing at the same time my intention to await the result 
of a letter that had been addressed to his adherents by 
Nusse^r-ood-Dowlah, myself, and others, or the receipt of 
further orders from yourself. 

The uecontpauyiug extracts fVon;i my journal will explain 
to you the circumstances under which 1 have been compelled 



jrnBblve- on returning from Bnmian to- morrow, at mid-di 
unless sunn lies, reinforcement ■-, < r orders to the contrary 1 

1 *•' : V' >v '•■'-■. ,.'.1' -V: • 

shall be received by that' time; when, having completed 
■ ilirefc-day? at this place, a sufficient period will have elapsed 
to admit of an.answer a riving f rom the adherents of Dost 
' Mahoinnaed Khan, fco the--.letter addressed to theca on the 8th 
instant,' -if it ever was really despat by itadji Kha-n 


. Kakur, which I have how reason to -doubt, . . 

( It will he. seen -. . .tlmt’ -the' fugitive’. might have 

•nirig' of (he 6th inshuit, : . •. 


a" j 

been overtaken at Hurzar on the .morning 1 

, , , . 


1W 


had not our guides, who were under (barge of Nusseer-o >d- 

i ^ . ’ ‘Jr , fTt' jit*i—Tf j '4 t, ? ... M "t ^ . J H *1 ( .1 . ..1',. 1 j T i, A "T- — 


’Dow’!ah’s people, deserted us during the night; that the 
.Khan then insisted on delaying at YYmrt... only half-way to 




Hurzar, instekl of pushing on as urged by me to do'j and 
that, although 'he promised to nudmlip for the delay in the 


afternoon, he ultimately refused to:go on, thus retailing 

-■ our advance till next- morning, the 7th instant. when Wo 

#iypME3.r**- '*•' 1 |1"" |’"'iMiiMtfMtiiiiiiliiliiiftii 


expected to overtake Dost Makomined Khan at Kuiloo—to 


f It will bo further seen that he ne\i day again endeavoured" 
to.prevent our, following the .fugitive; that he deceived me 


which, place, in -that hope, I was compelled to proceed, . wif h 
the ihitisl) detachment alone, unsupported- by Nussoer-ood-- 
Dowlah or any of the Afghan troops, who remained- behind at 


Huraar notwithstanding my personal solicitations to that. 

»' ’ V-‘- 


by repeated false assurances of Dost Alnhommed Khan’s 
|m I ; .i escape beii 


..... , .^xiig cut -off; and, finally, that he- formally announced 

to me his inability to. face Dost Maliompied Khan with his 
own Afghans, not a man of whom, he declared, w -uk light 
against t-he Ameer ; even hinting his belief that-they were, 
more likely to turn 


So they retraced their steps to the commander-du-idiief t- 

. ’ camp, now stationed, hot, where they had quitted it, but at 

.• . • 1 
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our RAM, 
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Kabul, before the walls of which town Shah Shujn hud 
appeared with the British array on August 6. Bat the 
letter to the envoy. did not contain the statement, of what 
was done, or contemplated to be done, on the eye,of entering 
Bauman, where t he Dost was supposed to be with £GQ stfiiim 
adherents. We kinst refer to the diary for partieului's of the 
4 council of war 7 held on this 00 .. ad on 

4 It was resolved that on the Ameer taming to oppose 
us, of which , on pur overtaking him to-morrow, its we expect 
to .do, there can he no doubt, the thirteen .British, officers 
who are present with this force, shall charge in the centre of 
the little band, every ope directing his .individual efforts 
against the person of Dost. Muhammad Khan, whoso fall 
must thus be. rendered hekt to certain. It Beiug evident 
that all the Afghans on both sides will t urn against us, uuloas 
we are immediately successful, this plan of attack, appears to 
afford the only chance of escape to those who may survive; 
and it is an object of paramount importance to effect the 
d os friction of the Ameer, mlher than to permit ids esc^pd. 
Although crowded as usual into one small row do: (manpn-n), 
with little to cat, nothing whatever to drink, arid no bed on 
which to lie, saving our slieej.i-.skin cloaks, our little party, 
always cheerful.and -merry, has never been mote happy than 
on this night, under do: exciting expectation of so glorious a 
•struggle ip the rooming. Ail prospect of danger pti such 
occasions as these is met by the soldier with the gratifying 
conviction that should he fall, be will have 1 earned an enviable 
place in t he recollection of those loved, though distant ,friends, 
in whose memory he most desires to lived 


The sober Spirit in which the return of the gallant band 
from Bamian was effected, may have offered a marked 
contrast to the buoyant- hopefulness which had diiuueterisid 
its original on bet • but. .though disappointed and, it may be, 



ARRIVAL AT KABUL. 




imtafced; at the deceit practised upon them, its ^memioers 
h;uj no eipisc to bo crestfallen. fi - not 'dlono with rooks 
' ll!,, ‘ nivum-s, or wan/ of food, shelter, and forage that they 
hai.’ U epntohd: bat wild, traitors arid enemies iri t’bp guise 
9 f fr i en d a. I he t anyone deq uai ut.d v j : h 'Afghh nista-n and 
other mountainous niid roadies,; tracts on a like'scale, study 
the detailed map of tiro country between Haidar Kjhel and 
.Bamiar.t; and, after taking account of the physiol difficulties' 
there presented, accept as a truth that these wore as uothii ■ 
compared to the obstacles raised, up, and risks occasioned 
v. h h'in the same limits,by man's duplicity ; and lie will have 
soinr* idea of the whole situation. 

Oulr,i!)i arrived ;;i Kabul on Aiigu'st f?d Four days 
I;d.or, he was placed-at tire temporary disposal of the British 
eiwoy, £ tor the j purpose of conducting an ecqx'dnjbn' itif.6 
cordi ie disturbed districts lying between Kabul and Kandahar, 
in.order to tranquillize the disaffected Gfiilzai tribes, nono >f 
whom had yet submitted to the king. 1 ' His dptieze were 
Subsequently defined under ipur heads : the arrest of J^htry 
Musa Khan. Abdu-r-Rahmao Khap, G-uJ Muhammad Khan, 
miii the ‘ JHatiia, four refractory frhilmi chiefs j the establish- 
ment in power of three new Gftilmi governors i the punish- 
tnenl, of the inhabitants of a certain village of Mamf. who 
had, wantonly destroyed a. caravan cn. Touts to India- from 
Kandahar; and the reduction of the forts of Hajji Khan, the 
Krisiru-d-daula.b, should his ai'heronIs dccliuc to surrender 
tliem. The. last-named nobleman had been arrested by t he 
king s order, for treason and Conniving at Host Muluunmadfs, 
escape—a charge eventually brought home to him on 


ov 


c. ■ 


• This lilt It*, expedition would take its leader ibr on the 
ml y 1° his own 1 'residency, am) his political function* would 


’ Ik.iuakw the ilisUiqco from iJiUniiai only fl7 mile*; lmk Qooettd Kaye 
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cease on its accomplishment, Bat there: mas a prospect <•. 
native employment for him in the field, previous to. ret urn to 
India- j and he would be thrown into contact with ant-horit 
likely to avail themselves-of his services .in a purely inilit; 
capacity. It was suggested that he.should visit- Ghazni, and 
thence proceed by the road brandling off near Mukur, .east o 
Kandahar, to Kvrattn. Major-Gemanl VTillshire, who would , 

. probably return to India by the same route, was to be 
instructed to assist him with men*'-if requisite, within certain 
■limitations. Meanwhile the force to be instantly placed at 
lus disposal, was composed of the Ghurka. infantry.regi 
with ii. proportion of cavalry and artillery from blub 
contingent; he was promised also any detail that could be 
spared from the Camel Battery,' khn-thor kovitbpat-Kalfit.-i-' 
(xhilzai, the Shah’s infantry regiment from Kandahar, with 
a few cavalry, and Captain Anderson’s troop of horse artillery* 
were to await his' orders. His departure was hastened by 
a supplementary commission to punish, ythe murderers of 
Oolptd Herring, an officer- of the 3 7tb- Bengal native 
infantry, who had been waylaid by -a body of armed men 
near Haidar K.hel, and out to pieces before assistance ccdild 
be rendered. " ■ 

Hitherto, history has rendered but scant justice to. the 
jnanner; in which, this- not unirn port aid. mission wad fulfilled. - 
.. Its general objects were tolerably clear; but the wash's 
openmdi -was rightly left t-o the leader‘s own discr'etion, on 
which Mr. MaeNaghten had every reliance. Independently 
of political responsibility, there was work to be done which, 
would test his qualifications for military command, and in 
this respect his just-ructions were a carta blatftcht. The en¬ 
voy hail quickly taken measure of his naan, and selected him 
from appreciation of his worth and honour. Shah Shuja re¬ 
ceived his new ci>ramiss:...>ner in open rktrhar. on Septem ber 6, 
introducing him to the Afghan chiefs' who were to accompany 



A i jl.:* j ' j i -y ir.i i % si .u . .. » 

f ■ : .. ' ' : : L 

him-—and whom he can.Lfon.ed as to their future behiavioui’;— 
and afterwards conversing with .Intu in his private apartment. 

nn /. • i \ i r 1 n t X l it 


r .yj L- 

to notice 1 :; but on that occasion the whole escort was com¬ 
prised in 300. of the Shah’s cavalry, and 100 of Sfcimiev’s 
horse; and his Afghans did not really join him ih'force iurt .il 
di'.- a full week’ afterwards. 

The sepal-official, as wt.ii as official correspondence of 
usJph^ day explains how disturbed were men’s minds at the 
capita'. The Best was .stirring 1 up mischief in Ivluilm, and ■ 
it was considered imperative to expel him from that locality.' 

, : .Nor was this ail to cause uneasiness op J the part of those ’ 


siffi 


dressed in ihe brief, authority of the Bala Hissikr. ‘I do not. 


remember any period of my life,* writes Mr. MacNaghf.en 
unreservedly to. Captain Outrnnt, ‘at which 1. was more 
bothered and oppressed’. in my business than the present. 
Both his Majesty and myself have had the utmost difficulty 


in driving these heavy Afghans out to join you.’ 


Our business is., however, not with Kabul. The ei#v has 


been readied* but we have .little to do with thin these pages. 


"We must also take leave of the oommander-in-chieTs enrap. 




about to be shifted from Kill ed to Pesh&war and, India, It 
■i is the story of Sir John Keane’s ex-aido-de-eamp we have to 

relate, and he is moving towards Sind again, and the regions 

,. . , ... ... , 


of the Lower Indus 


VI PHI IB 1 .. HpilpipqssippqpiilpipipHpiPilBI! 

The lust. serious opposition which the. detachment ex¬ 


perienced .in the (xbili®i country was ou September 22. It 
had then been recently strengthened by a wing of the 16th 


m 


Bengal native infantry, under Major M^cLurea. from Glmni, 


Hi 


■ Before tnis, however, Mir Alum Khan, one of the new 
governors accompanying it, had secured six of. the gang 
concerned in Colonel Honing’s murder, and Bakhsbi Khan, 


■ : ■ 


*•' w an eminent actor in the same tragedy, had fallen into the- 

W K 

hands of Oidraffi’s native ft&sfetant*; the difficult Khar war 
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Oitirom thus namit 
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Paps, had ibden surmoanie:! 

and (lie Zurmal 1 valley scoured; forts and properly had been 
captured and made over to responsible persona on the Skill's 
behalf; and nine prisoners had been sent into the, 


ill© Gbaarii garrison. 


carol or 
affair in hi 

;• V ,j-»V yM 


‘Mside-ri night march, in order 'to surprise;tke I&ifmik. 
nditti, whose haunt f had ascertained to be m the-liidftuv 
nmhurts, eighteenv miles to the eastward,-. Arrived as the 
y broke at a deep deli occupied by the gang, and while 
! >; the infantry advanced from •.the front, [ despatched the horse 

* Y i , 1 /Y’ ■ h V;,. y f 1 

in two bodies b> cut off retreat. frptu flanks ami rear. The 
ground being very broken and difficult, however, most of thg 

■ ‘ - i . • -r : 

enemy bad found time to ascend a precipitous Kill,, along 
the 'ridge of which they must have escaped, had I not'., 
fortunately been mounted on an exceedingly active horse, and 
thus been enabled to gallop ahead andyleter t.liein from 
advancing until the cavalry .came up. Finding tbepiscivys 
completely surrounded, they defended t burn selves most 
stoutly, and maintained their position until their ammunition 
was nearly all expended, when on a general rush being made 
from i-very quarter at once, they were induced to throw 
down their aims, after sixteen of the more desperate of their . 
body bad been killed, and several others wounded. Kventhe 
women assisted in the fray, by handing ammunirion to their 
husbands, and throwing domes at our troops. The loss on 
our side amotuUs to throe sepoys urn I one horse kilierl. and' 
two lieutenant*. one rUaitldta*, one dvftular 
and horses wounded. In the evening we 
prisoners, comprising some women and childre] 
the men killed in the attack, form the whole 

1 A riigioH wpi^feled as too tnrbnkul to bo c-nlorod by imy Afghan. king without, 
a largo iu'my at bia buck. 
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a>g. Hot, a sr.nl contrived to escapej an.d the whole- of thou 
arms arid property, together with 112 camels, have fallen, 


into our bauds-- nearly all the latter hearing live'Company^ 


mark, showing that they were stolen from.the'British army h: ; k,,;- 
during ii advance/ 

■& 

of the most 


Oil September 23, h 


selected 


rSJX 


,, ..desperate of the prisoners- for .transmission to Kabul, and 
continued his journey to the southward. On the 28th, at 

111 


IMushkliiiil, Mihiar Musa Khan, one of the_ chiefs lie was 


m 


o $ 
tc? 


v commissioned to arrest, and ‘leader of the fanatic 
army’ which had ‘ threatened the -'British eamp the day 
before - the fall'of Ghazni, came in ■ and-■surrendered.’ On 
(October 3, at I/siiiau, be was joined by the. Puna auxiliary 
'horse tinder Captain Keith TSrskine, from General WOLshi 
ramp, I hen only three miles to the westward; and cm ft 
iie-Kt night, at Mansur, he came up with three; nine-pounder 
guns sent for kb. use from Ghazni. Thus reinforced, he 
pushed on., marching 'forty-two miles in twenty-four, hours, 
tu .KaliVi-Aturgha, the fort of Ahdu-r-Baliman.'Khan, the 
principal GhilziU chief, Vhuse father, in the days of Shah 
. Zauri, n, had besieged Kabul with 50,000 inert, and who had 
him seif kept bur army so much on the alert during the inarch 
from Kandahar to Ghazni. Oufcram succeeded,in surprising 
him in his castle, a wclUoonstrucfed defence with a 4 high 
citadel and wet- ditch/ Get a wish to rest his troops, and 
follow up the capture of. the place with a- dash at the two 
remaining chiefs in liis list (to be brought within reach In .• 

: ■ forced:march), induced him to de.fk||the attack till next day 

; ~—a delay which proved fatal. lu spite.of 500 cava 
•sarroun«ling the fort, and two companies of native inf;* 
placed under cover at less than 200 yards from the' ga‘ 
garrison, which leu! been purposely reduced to some 
select horsemen, sallied forth, during the night and, s>; 
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rode ah pply past the pickets, escaping to a man, 1 —owing to 
'neglect, of orders- by ope of the officers on the watch; After 
destroying the stronghold, fl»d making the best arrangepaGplts: 
in his power for fomtitnal seizure of the fugitives* Ontram 
joined (xhneral Wiltshire's. camp between Ohsusni and. tire: 
cum try of the Utah Crhihnis, oast of Kandahar. For this 
• nde of twenty miles he was escorted by only two Ghilzais, a 
.proof of the singularly wholesome effect of his recent opera¬ 
tions. He 1 hail not, however, marched 'with his Bombay 
Comrades for many flajgi before a second brush occurred with 
the Kbans opposed to the Shah, Some of the more notorious’ 
happened' to he hr Ms immediate vicinity. An expedition'' 
against tlie Banikzai tribes, who: had.plundered and in-treated 
the India-bound caravan mentioned in his hot ructions, was 
strictly within his tether—and the presence of a British 
column, and the locality they had reached, offered an excellent 
opportunity to organise one. Accordingly, a .'detachment, 
Comprising cavalry, guns,- sappers, and native infantry, under 
hieutenan t-Ool onel Stalker, moved out in the direction’of 
: the villages of Maruf; ami the political officer thus' describes 
his own share of the work then accomplished . 


‘I galloped bn with the cavalry and surrounded them 
before a soul had time to escape. Abu Khali and JAbar 
Khan, the chiefs of the tribe, together with all their followers,' 
were secured ; 'and they informed against others concerned, 

v 

whom l also apprehended by proceeding immediately to their 
villages with a. few horsemen. Having placed the prisoners 
in charge of the inf^try, i crossed the valley to the 
-t. of Tvlmuif, which, in con .sequence of'the approach of the 
Shay column, had been evacuated some 'days before. To 

‘..rain states, ui his ‘ Notes,’ that three of the wives of Airlu-r- 

Miid his sister, who was -one of the wives of Dost Mulmuitnud Khan, 

' the fori .vwfii the test, protected by th $ darknobs, which rendered 
i av ai l * 
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tocisonry* which might:. h&v 0 held Out suefcc^sfaliy, aguiMt 

I 1 r hti ono of vt ■ ut ten I h Yrfh i .,1. 4 !•> O 1 h . ■, .1 ’ .. * , 


tho with winch -tl-ijq •■;■ Bombay division is pri> 


meet ion with lias, cbrucluding passage of On tram’s 
. »riet out brilliant. career in Afghanistan,, the following 
■''■extracts, written on September 23 from the .heart of the- 
Ghlbtn country, are full of'interest and have a .present sig- 
■ uifieanco. The.first was addressed to Hr. MaeNaghuru :— 


■ ■ * ■ ‘ Having placed Shah Shooja on his throne, we 


,; ha Vo done our • du ty by id.m; bn!. we thus ha m imposi -d a 


further and 1 sricmi didy on vuv&aht&t, that of seeing that the 
goveminent we haveao mainly contributed to erect in just 
and beneficial to the people-'; and we knpw that oppres- 
iota and extortion must be the inevitable and immediate 
consequence of letting loose the Shah’s greedy courtiers upon 
hi a provinces,, so prolific a- field for bullying and peculation, 

■ especially while yet wnmmmed .... fv t even Dost 
HahomcdV exactions cannot bo taken m a fab assess¬ 


ment—; utterly, it would appeal', having opiy- been limited 


by the extent of his power to extort; while those of his 
immediate predeces ors may, on the contrary, perhaps, 
have been too light, owing to their feeble sway. 

* We should best preserve the people from over-exactions, 
and the Shah from imposition:—at Uni same time performing 
our duty to both parties and to onrselves* which in justice 
honour, and policy, we are surely bound to exert onr.selve; 
the utmost to do—by directly supervising and mo 
scrutinising the first settlement of the Shah’s reven 


should render our interference, as it is an obligati. 


. 
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s<* controlled, owing to the insatiable demands of thosd 
courtiers who fancy they cannot .be top highly rewarded 
for their share in the Shah’s restoration (the curse' of every ■'■■" 

V 

v■ esi' ■ i v 1 11 on)., or, that they. are essep.ti; i1 to 1liy ;ria 1>ii ii \ ■ 
.... he would be .too apt to 'make over to- them the: f 

■» 1 ^ ' • ; , . •, ‘ vi|^ ]• J ;wV 1 ’V*•*;-'/vv* 

tpamgemeivt of 'districts, without previously ascertaining thej r 
‘ rea 1 value, or i nsfci 1 1 « ti n g ai xy 11t. e as i ire a wh e rp! jy U > protect 
the people from the extortions of such persons, whose only - 
object would'be to wtort the utmost, without care for the 
hiteroats either of king or people. 

c By thus acting the part of piediutov between the people 
andtb.enewgovermmtmt, we should uoon coniinct the former’ 

, . • , .V , ' . I . 

of our superior justice ;m,a gPucrosity;to any tiling they had 
hitherto been accustomed ip ; for w, with our independent. 1 ' 
incomes, can afford to he just and gem wo us, even were we, not 
so, as !»v nature and education we ought, to he, but; which the 
'native official;-: cannot be, they hairing everything to derive 
fro is ithi ee l hey are placed over. So- far, our interference 
would tend to render us popular in this country, instead of 
the very contrary, which We shall too soon become by con- 
t timing only to appear, as at present, in the light alone of 
Htrp'pot'in'x to the Shall: and as our future connection with 
the Afghans must now, of necessity, become- most intimate, 
we cannot too soon secure it on a beneficial footing,.to-all 
classes—a, result, tin: direct, reverse of which Urn system of 
non-.interferenee, so far from promoting, mpst, oh the 
contrary, inevitably- insure.’ 


The second was to Captain MacGregor, secretary to the 



four the- Envoy may think me intrusive in thus 
g my suggestions, but I think not* for he must 
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',;-•/**•••• appreciate my motives—being 1 sent here to do niy beet fbv 
the- benefit of all parties—evea should he not. agree-. In opinion 
as to the propriety, or policy, of assuming to ourselves so 
intimate an- interferenee on behalf of these people. Time 
will show whether I am right; and I do not hesitate to 
■ . prognosticate that these districts,.if left to thp direct and 

" uncontrolled management of. the Shah’s native agents, will 
never prosper, and will ever prove a hot-fhd of H^iiiion: 
V ."i. ..'..whereas., if properly .managed, as only they would be thntiu/h 
on,r mierveidiofi, they may beemnej the mod. prosperous and 
contented in the Shah’s dominions. 

‘ I shall ever look back to -my passing visit to this 
quarter with much satisfaction, if f can think I have been in 
the slightest degree the cause of -wo great a blessing to these 
poor people as an 'impartial, but mergekic, g-ovemment, ane! 
fair txixatimi, without which these districts will cost the 
king more than he derives from them, and will ever prove a 
.‘thorn in his side. In saying this, I",now take leave for over 
of Logliur, Knrwar, Ghrdaez, Zoormuf, and Kuttywass * — 
five of the (jhiltfii districts, to establi si: the'Shah 8 authority 
over which lie had been deputed. 


Marching with, and occasionally . detached from (be 
'returning force,. Qutram.' continued in discharge, of the duty 
with which Mr. MaeNhghton had entrusted .him - up to the 
time of His arrival in Kwatta. Especially had he to give his 
attention to the strongholds, of his old associate.Hajji Khan, 
Jv&knr, which lay within moderate distance of the main track 
he if&s following. In some cases, the occupants were openly 
.hostile to the British troops, and to .meet'these a more 
■■thorough' procedure than dismantling was expedient; but: 
the inrigmfieaiiee of the building for defensive purposes 
might save it from destruction. One fort he completely 
demolished, ( 1 .’owing up every bastion, gateway, and out- 
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■T 1 ; ■ would have-no field for exercise: they .oeasfid, in -fact, on hia 

entering the Sh&l volley. He would have to find new em- 
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work,! to the apparent Satisfaction of the inhabitants of the 
■ valley below it,' on whom the garrison had exercised a ■' 
system'of afzgreasiom made all the more formidable from the 
possession of the higher stream rfhich supplied water 'to their 
villages. On. October 3'j.' he marched with the column to 
K watt a; and here, as already, shown, his political functions 
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ploymeiit, or take leave of his friends in camp. 
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work. Circumstances had rm.de it more or'less imperative, 


But James Oat ram was not one to be spared from the 
scene of emergencies, when they arose within his. sphere of. 




m\ 



on < lie part of our high politicals., to call Mibrab Khan of 


Kal&t to account for an obstructiveness which laid become 


. 
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dangerous to the in rare sis they sought, to protect, ft was 
therefore decided that General Wiilshire should march , 
against him in his head-quarters. Kahit is 'situated about a 
hundred miles south and a little west of Kwattu ; and thither 
the dlacking force moved leisurely on November 4, 
through the large and well watered valley of Mr,stung. A 
week from that date they were at a distance of two easy 
marches from their goal. Outram had accompanied as an 
.' ey amateur up to. this'point. lie was.now nominated to attend 
the general in the eapaoitv of aide-de-camp during the 
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pxpected action, and to serve with the engineers during the 
siege. Mibrab Khan had threatened to bring out his whole 
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force to expel or annihilate the Karan gi intruders, hut, wisely 
perhaps, if unfortunately, contented himself with, preparing 
for defence within walla. 

In dealing with facta, we are not called upon to discuss 
the political merits of the quarrel with. Ka-IAtj or criticise the 
treatment of Mihrab Khan by the Indian Government. Our 


business is at present -with the siege. General Willshire’s 
;ee consisted of H.M.k 2nd and 17th regiments of foot, and 
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the highest possible order.’ ' The- remainder of the Bombay 
column had continued their homeward route by the Bohm 
Bass. On November 12, the general advanced fifteen miles 
to the station immediately before the capital; and Ontrarn 
was sent out with laeutenant John Ramsay, assistant quarter- 
master •'general, and an escort of local horse, to reconnoitre. vv 
If the reconnaissance did not elicit the fighting capacities of 
our enemies, it cannot be said to have done bett er for our 
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engal native infantry: the three together not 
-hie" thousand rank and- file ; tvo guns of the' . 
ie artillery, and four of the Shah’s; some 
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oe moment the party appeared in sight; while, on the other 
land, attack was threatened by some My horsemen who 
descended into the plain from an eminence‘off the road. 
Beating. retreat,, however, when they found a resolute front ' 

osed to them, these only halted when their adversaries 
_J.ed ; advancing again when the ot hers retired, and now and 
then relieving the monotony of the movement by an ineffec¬ 
tual shot. ‘This system/ wrote Outram, ‘ was continued until 


we had entered a small pass leading through the hills by 


vvhicli Kiielat is surrounded, when the enemy once more 

% Vi f ■ r*- i*i . . 


mrmect, and suffered us to advance within fifty yards of them, 


JJlM 

as if here determined to oppose our further progress. Tney 
+Hu fired a volley, wheeled, and galloped off- -fortunately for 

* , without, waiting to see the result of their bravado, which 
- *4 sent every man of our escort, saving the jemadar, to the 

right-about 1 Hub. our opponents followed up their advan¬ 
tage, Lieutenant Ramsay and myself would have been left 
to stand our ground as we best might; but it so turned out 


v ^ o 

that, the enemy continued their.flight to Khelat, upon per¬ 
ceiving which our party recovered courage, and followed them 
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On the following morning the British troops arrived 
before Kalit; tli| town arid fortress coming, in view % soon an 
they .had .surmounted a gnail range of hills, after a seven, 
miles’ march, varied,with desultory skirmish*ug, 1 o ( )uttaid, 

< it was truly a®, imposing sight.., Some S|xiad hills in. front 
were . crowned with masses of soldiers, and the 00 we ring 
citadel which frowned above them in. their rear, was Com¬ 
pletely clustered over with human beings—ladies of the 
harem chiefly—who had assembled to witness tne discomfit tee 
of the Feringees, and tlie prowess of their lords, ail of whom, 
with the Khan at their head, had previously marched out. 
to the heights, where they awaited us in battle array Id 
We use freely his own words .in' describe the sequel of that 
stirring clay :— 

* No sooner had the head of the British column showed 
itself, than the enemy’s guns, of which there were five- in 
position on the heights, opened upon it; out being ill 
directed, they were unattended with effect. I n order- to 
assemble every efficient man of his small army. General 
Wiltshire here halted the troops until the baggage had eioaod 
up, assigning the charge of it, and of the sick, 1.0 < he loc al 
horse. It was very evident that the enemy, who gieatly 
outstripped as in point of numbers, wove fully beat upon, 
mischief; and our-.total strength, amounting to less than one- 
ihousand bayonets, wo bad nothing to spare in the contest 
that awaited ueu During this delay two companies were 
sent to clear some gardens on our left; and a body of horse 
threatening us from that direction, a few shrapnel shells 
were thrown amongst them, which caused them to withdraw to 
the fort-. The cool and determined demeanour of our vetem.n 
general inspired everyone present with confidence of success; 
nor shall I ever forget the obvious feeling of delight with which 
his deep-toned word of eommand, ‘ Loosen cartridges l' was 





eelyed by the sol flier s—evincing as it did that an immediate 
attack was intended, and that serious opposition might be 

■ According to the plan of assault.comnmniee.tedj four com- . : 

■/ ' panles of each regiment, in three columns of attack, were to 


m 
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carry the redoubts on the heights under cover of the artillery ; 

two companies were to advance through gardens on the left; 

and the remaining ten companies would form the reserve. . . ^ ‘ 

All being in readiness, the- columns afordsaid 4 moved steadily 


1, preceded by the artillery, which unlimbered at the 

* . i i *.n -t n s '■‘■J t , ! 


'foot, of . the hills, and opened a cannonade of shells and : . 1 


shrapnel with such admirable precision, that the masses of 
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y enemy endeavouring to draw off 
guns, the general despatched me with orders' to the d;’ 

column of the Queen's Royals, which was the nearest to the 
gate, to pursue the ■ fiigitiyes,-axirl, it possible, to enter the 


fort with them—but at any rate to prevent their taking in 


the ordnance. I overtook the head of the column . ; , . and 
galloped on to the redoubt at the very moment that, the 
enemy were vacati ng itwhen pere'ei ving them to he engaged 
in an attempt to carry off one of the pieces of artillery,, I 
called on Captain Raitb of the Queen’s Royals to push down 
.quickly with, his grenadiers, and if unable to enter the gate 
••'with the enemy, at all events to capture the gun. 1 accom¬ 
panied this party, which rushed down the hill, but • arrived 
too late to enter the fort with the enemy, who, however, 

, abandoned the gun outside, and hastily closed the gate after 
them. 

( Leaving the grenadiers to take post under cover of a, 
ruined building - - • within sixty yards of the gate, so'as' to 
be in readiness to enter’by it, it ease the general might 









decide upon following up tin 


gjii.c before Use garrison 


dd .6 r if 1 time to block it up, as 
they doubtless would do were the attack to be. delayed, J 
rode back to report progres|. The whole of our troops were 


already on the heights, and'the guns were also being dragged 


u}U Four of the latter were d fretted tn play upon the towers 
commanding the gateway . . . whilst, the- other-two were : 
ordered .doivu . . . for the purpose of battering the gate 

l 'J *■* rrt I -a . . ‘ . 


itself. The general at the same time despatched me . . 


under 


with inductions to bring up the light compo.niesi 
Major Feunyeuick to . . . where a mud wall, about four feet 
in height;, afforded shelter within thirty yards .of the wall on \ 
the opposite side of the gate to that near vrlueh tlie gi-enadiers \y, 
of the Queen’s Royals were posted. Having brought them 
at double quick time across the. plain to within two hundred 

. ' . ' ■ , y. ; 'i 1 ' ■ ‘ '' ■ ; ‘ { ®feV! 
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yards of the walls, and then directed them to scat lor arid 

rush under cover, 1 returned to the general, ’ warning the 

<T rP.VKK itf> J’Sl Oil 1.1 1 A Wn v_ * fluvf. i.flA ranr llfl Ka J fn triA/trof/.i 


on the way, ‘ that the gate would be iinmedititely 


open, when they were to rash in simultaneously with 


the light companies from the opposite side.’ 


• Most of the day’s casualties occurred whilst Outram was 
executing the two duties last named. On both occasions ho 
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Hp|; usual good fortune. To : resumd;'^~ 

* The two guns now opened, upon the gate, and being 
admirably directed (by Lieutenant Henry Creed, of the 
Bombay artillery) a few rounds were sufficient to throw down 

n l\ n I (• 


one.half of it. The general's signals for the advance of the 
storming parties not being immediately observed, I galloped 


dpwn, and accompanied the grenadiers to the gate, after 
~ 







ra'I, whom I met close to the fort, bringing up the ; 
r of the troops. He iimnediatelv despatched uie 
aim Oar ley’s Company of HhVI.’s 17t h foot, with, mstnic- 
,t to take the 31st regiment Bengal native yo&afcry along 
me, and with these to-storm- the. heights atid'secure the 
on the opposite side of the forti After passing quickly 
d the western face, from which we wen, exposed to a 
•durable fire, I placed the company of the 17 th under 
■ of a spur of the hill, and thence .proceeded back to seek 
he 31st regiment. Which I found Scouringi.be suburbs, 
ng united the two detachment s, we stormed the heights 
vbere we, experienced some trifling opposit ion from match-. 

.ese being, soon dis- 
* driving in a party 
ptoci pit iitioi! that- they, had not' time 
‘ secure the gate, possession of which was th us obta ined, and 
te escape of the garrison entirely cut off. 

‘We were here joined by a party uuder Major .De$hohf 
hich bad been sent round by the eastern face of the fort, 

^ .... . ' ' . ' ' 't 1 

Sum I directed the'•officers to leave a detachment in charge 
the gate, and.with the remaining portion to make their 
»y up to the citadel, which still maintained a fire upon, our 
:x>ps, whilst I accompanied Lieutenant Creed fot the por- 
>se of selecting a position from whence to bombard it with 
e Shah’s guns. Placed the 


main 


cTi occupying the rocks above 
l we’ rashed down to the gate 
enem y with such 


guns in position . . and 

opened a lire on the cit:‘.del, which was ooiitiuued with 
destructive effect, until our soldiers had obtained possession. 
'Rejoining the general in the meantime to report , progress, 
T found him at the gate first carried, giving orders for 
attaching bags of gunpowder to the gates of the citadels which 
had hitherto successfully ■resisted all attempts to enter it from 
this side. Keported thm the party from the opposite quarter 


had already got well up and, with the aid of Lieutenant 
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onM shortly Surmount every obstacle. Hers- ; .:?V 
..ere again sent up to co-operate, and a few 
tea mote, sufficed fa, display the British standards 
,g over the highest, of ihe towers of ivalat. -Ml hpstili- 
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immediately. ceased, and the soldiers displayed much 
.— l —~anee than they usually do on such occasions. 
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ter was never refused by them, When craved-.by cries of 
4 Am an/ 4 Am an/ t 
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■ had been removed from the fort unharmed,/-. 

‘About four hundred of the garrison are su 


have fallen in this affair, and amongst them are . • Mehiad 
Khan, Wullee Mahommed Khan, and other principal Beloche 
chieftains—every person of note having been either skin or 


captured. Some anxiety was expressed -by the general on 
the occasion of my rejoining him at the first gate, in conse- 

‘ . ’ o . V ™ v.:x T 


ipieuco of the rumoured escape of Mehrab Khan ; but 1 
assured him that as the fighting portions of the gariison . . , - 
had been driven bach whilst in the act of attempting to 
decamp by the opposite gate, I entertained no doubt that 
ihe Khan-was still mthin the fort;.since he could not, in 
i .' . ■. honour, have previously deputed his followers. This after¬ 
wards proved to be the ease, roiled on that, occasion in his 
attempt to escape, the chief hod returned to the citadel with . ;-/j 
U nit e Mhommed Khai, of Wudd, and cithers of his most 
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trusty followers, where they had all died sword in band; the 
Khan himself being stain by a shot tlirough the neck, from 
whose hand if is not known. Considering the small number * 
of,our troops* not one half of whom were actually engaged, 
the 1 i our side is severe. Thirty-two were killed/and 
one hundred and seven woundedamongst the former is 
lieutenant Gravatti of the. Queer’s Royals, and there are nine 
officers amongst the latter. 1 

The next day, working parties were employed in remov- 
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mg and burying the death iie well as In collecting prise 
property. 

‘Scattered as the dead bodies are over every part of I he 
town, among houses, the numerous dark chambers of which 
are trot easily explored, it has not yet been practicable to 
ascertain tin cumber of the slain. The amount of booty is 
supposed to be very considerable, but we unforiunately do 
not possess the means of .carrying ii away, nor it; there, any 
market here in which to dispose of if. ' The arms especially- 
are of very, superior Manufacture, and the sword, of the fallen 
chief Mtihrai) Khan in particular, which is of the most costly, 
workmanship, is estimated to be of great value. The mem¬ 
bers of our little army have with one accord resolved upon 
' .-presenting -this enviable trophy to their gallant leader, 
General Wiltshire, in token of their admiration of his heroic 
■ ■ bearing yesterday.’ 


Tn the despatch, under date November 14, 1839, 
reporting to ford Auckland the fall -of ICal&t, Captain. 
* Outram's good sendee, in conducting two companies erf 
infantry to take up a material position during the siege, is 
^specially noticed': and llte following paragraph is more 
precise .di.il:—« From my aides-de-camp, Captain Robinson* 
"and -Lieutenant TTalkCtt, as well as Captain Oufram, who 
volunteered bis services on. my personal.staff, I .received the 
utmost assistance, and to the latter officer I feel greatly in¬ 
debted for the zeal and ability with which he has per¬ 
formed various duties that 1 have required of him upon: 
other occasions as well as the present.’ Then was added:— 

‘ T have deputed Captain Outram to take a duplicate of the 
despatch to the Honourable the Governor of Bombay by the 
direct route from hence to Sonmifini Bandar, the pructica- 
bi lity or otherwise of which for the passage of troops I consider 
it an object of importance to ascertain.’ 
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r rhe fulptifent of tW •hazai’doUb duty here indicated, one 
which bad been conceived by On train himself, supplies an 
interesting chapter of romance in a singularly active career. 
There are two roads front Kal&t to.Sonmittni, the mote easterly 
of which,, by Wadd, separating from the other at So lamb, ap$ 
re-uniting;:( Ixiila, had been reported on by Colonel Pottingvr, 
who traversed it in the early part of 1810', moving upwards' 
; ro 1 . ■ ; hi- s ea-tx; tasfc. 0 a. that occasion both Pol. tin get j 1 n d 
Christie had assumed the character of agents (.0 an .influential 
native contractor for supplying horses to the Governments of 
Madras and Hornbay; but, although the actual 'staki# of the 
English officers was a pimld to most'inquirers, and their 
European origin was patent to f many, the native dress -which 
they wore kept them from that suspicious and continuous 

ohiy with which the Faiuiigi traveller is distressed in his 
•wanderings through the less; visited regions of the East.. 
They ivere three full weeks in getting from Sonmi&ni to the 
capital of Mahmud Khan, then chief of Knlat: that is to say,’ 
tin performed the journey in fifteen marches, and halted 
seven days, reckoning the distance at a fraction above 345 
miles. 

Outratn chose the western route, by jtfal; made out his 
journey in k is than eight days,and reckoned the distance 355 1 
mi leg—a figure somewhat higher than that of his predecessor, 
ills movements were necessarily secret and rapid, too much so 
f or accurate survey or observation : for he was travelling at a 
time of great local excitement, through an enemy’a country and 
amid a rough and rude people. Starl ing at midnight, disguised 
as an Afghan, with one private servant only, he left camp under 
the guardianship of two Saiyitfs of Shfil, who had accepted 
the responsibility of escorting him, and whose two armed 
atfendan ta made up the wb'oie party, Thera were thii s six 
persons in all—mounted on four ponies anti 1 wo camels, 

1 The Itinerary attuefiecl Ms .Diary has become a valuable reference. 
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carrying provision for themselves, and as much as jn-noncable 
for the animals. On the first day, they were nineteen, hours 
in the saddle, ran the gauntlet through a host of inquirers 
■laid families Hying from KalSt, and met with many advent ores. 

For some time they had to travel in.-company "with the family ,'d-vj h 
of the prime minister, out of whose •wardrobe Outranks 
disguise had been, provided. Fortunately, it proved of too 
•mean a. character to provoke identification. When resting 
or refreshing, . the fchuyids skilfully managed, as a rule, to 
keep their charg'd in the background, and to answer all 
questions put, as if in every case addressed to themselves. 

But Outram had to play more than a silent or sleeping part. 

The comparative fairness of his complexion was alone .! ikeiy 
to arouse suspicion, arid, this once aroused, any.over-anxiety 
to r.scape notice would add fuel to the fire. He had been 
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inti educed as. a £ Fir/ or saintly man, and had to support, the 




character according to his ability. These * .Pirs’ are in great 
local request in Sind and Baluchistan. What wonder then 


that in one case it toll to his lot, sorely against bis conscience, 
to utter a charm oyer a tu ft of hair which the owner of a. pick 
’camel brought for that particular purpose! Ou the second 


day, they were little molested, owing to the deserted state of 
the track through which - they rode; and they slept with 
safety and comfort among qriiuhabited rums. On the third 
day they were in the immediate neighbourhood of hid), Loo 
large a place to cuter into m w««. but too .important to be 
passed without procuring there a supply of grain for the 
‘horses. Here Outram arid his personal attendant lay con¬ 
cealed while his escort did the marketing ? but one Sapid 
■ delayed his return so long that the Englishman; anticipating 
mischief, was on the point of declaring himself to the .chief 
of the village. As to the other fcituykl Ire was discovered in 
a small fort, ‘ ass.isti.6g: at. the coronach for the dead chief, the 
tidings of whose fail at Kala-t- had been received that very 
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At. night; they 'resumed the hazardous niajpeh, and did not 
draw bridle until dawn ; their great object bging to' outstrip 
the .exciting intelligence of the capture of KabU, After 
haring traversed thirty miles of ooum try without espying a 
trace of human habitation, th|v availed fclm - ruse! ves of the bank 
of a river to lie down and sleep until 7 a.m, of the fourth 
day. The genial mildness of temperature here expexieuced 
was a pleasant, contrast to the hitter and perishing cold they. 

lately endured* About that hour’'they awoke to find 
that then*-guide liad •decamped. But such an occurrence 
was not extraordinary; andthe. tuiahap was soon remedied 
by the enlistment into their Bervice of a. stray shepherd. 
high 1 hours i.u the saddle, over a good but wholly deserted 
road, brought them across a. lofty range of mountains to the■ 
bed of the branch river, where water and a litt le green gras 
for the horses, and a l ittle tamarisk for -the camel*--the first 
green foliage seen since leaving Kabul, with the. exception of 
a few junipers ov> the K&kar hilh—supplied a wholesome 
addition to the scanty allowance of grain on which the poor 
bea.u.s had up fo this time subsisted. A dm a repose 
sufficient for 1 travellers eager to reach a most dangerous 
journey’s eud, they again burled at midnight, and, paving 
silently through cornfields arid straggling ho oriels, threaded 
the pass over a range of mountains see.mingly higher than 
Him of the previous day, by a road utterly impracticable 
for gims, and incapable of being made so, unless at 
immense cost of ■time arid labour. This day, the fifth, 
was a hard one : they dismounted after having been eleven 
hours in the saddle, and passed the day in a ravine scan til v 
supplied with water, and green pasture for the cattle. In 
the evening, they continued the journey for seven hours 
<.'• vi_;r another range of mount.das: not having seen t he. 
truce of any inhabitant during the whole eighteen hours’ 
ride. Hut, the monotony of the brief halt was broken by the 
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Fence on dates. and water, to carry out hi 
sanctity. ./, 

At Sonmiani, he made himself knov 
of Sett Kao Mali, a merchant of Kara.: 
oienf to {Jjfifcj.sh interests luv«vbeen row 
by the third class Order of the Star 
treated'the new come** .with great ho; 
provided a boat for if 
Kariehi. Xhe latter took, with 
of which he relate 
hands in height. 


yance of his English guest t< 
vim o.u board Ids Afghan ydlnt 
that, although not more than tklrteei 
had carried himself and saddle-baers 
weighing altogether upwards of sixteen stone, the whole dis- 

in seven days and a half? (an average 
rtf nearly forty-seven miles per day), during which time he 
had passed one hundred and eleven hours on his hhek.* 

On arrival at Kar&eh 
Creneral F 


lane- 


- he .astonished his brother*-]n- 
conving unexpectedly upon bin 
rd and small shield inclusive, 
general thought him looking very well, and little chan 
except, indeed, that the hair was thinning on the ton of 


arson 


i native, 
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His visitor’s appearance ho afterwards described . as 
follows A small pcttfH (native turban) composer] of a twist 
about as thick ad. one’s finger sparsely bound about his hesid, 
the hair cropping through the interstices; white native 
tunic and trousers ; native slippers j all very dirty and mean- 
looking. There was no saddle on the pony—merely a cloth 
over his buck. 

r rom hariichi he embarked, on the evening of Xovem- 
her 21, for Bombay. .Not- many clays after arrival there, 
ho lea nit that at midnight, on the date of his departure from 
bonmiam, the son of Wali Muhammad Khan, chief of Wadd, 
killed at the siege of KaUt, had reached Hint port from the 
interior in pursuit of him, expressing much disappointment' 
aud irritation at inioBing- his intended prey. Oil tram attri- 
buted his escape, In a great measure, to the forced march of 
fifty miles he had made from INlil, wherein- he, had ( out 
stripped the flying tidings of the overthrow of Khelat/ Under 
Providence, his wisdom and energy had certainly outwitted 
his pursuers. 
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Arrival of Lord li'Uonbo.ion^ii, 


Fok his services at Ka'J4t, Captain Outram tvas promoted to 
Major on November 1.3, 1839 ; butt he omission of bi n name 
from Sir John Roane-st despatches was one of those undoubted 
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grievances which, under precedent and prescriptive custom, 
he might, had he seen lit, have burly agitated. That he did 


■ not do so is an instance of that self-denial which was ever a 
marked feature in his character. To a man constituted as 
he was— possessing a keen sense of j ustiee and great facility 
of appreciating the inner, as well as outer life around him — 
the eon scion sn ess , of self-sustained injury at the hands of 
authority, however jealously suppressed or hidden, could not 
fail to be severely felt. And if it be true Christian teach¬ 
ing, that what we plead in our ease should be admitted by 
us in the case of others, 1 the converse will not assuredly be 
disallowed, that as we judge of others so may we judge of 
ourselves. It is not Outram’s own ambition, nor is it the 
! yy assumption of Ms friends,, but a well-known feet, that, had 
common justice been done to his claims, he would have been 
g*netted a Major for Ghazni, and, oonseqfctly, a LieuteAanfc- 
Colonel for Kalfit. The Court of Directors in London seemed 
to think he had obtained the two steps, and Lord Auckland 
;; . 1 -F* W, 
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congratulated him on the suppose! well-earned promotion. 1 
A:> it happened, he lost three years' of rauk in'the higher 
grade, and after honours. 

He also reeeiyed the thanks .of both the Bombay and 
supremo Governments for the * very interesting and valuable 
documents ’ relating to the Kuliit-Sdnmi Aru route, which, in 
the spirit of (renera! Wiltshire’s tndructious, he had placed 
before theta- The perusal of these had afforded the 
Governor-General * much satisfaction;’ Prior to this, move- 
oyer, the envoy'hnd minister wiili Simla Shuja had con¬ 
veyed his Majesty’s bestowal of the second ela,Ds order of the 
Durrani Empire, in ‘acknowledgment of the zeal, gallantry, 
and judgment ’ which he -had displayed in several instances 
during the past year, whilst employed on the King’s imme¬ 
diate behalf- Three of the instances in which las;‘.merit 
and exertions ’ were * particularly conspicuous,’are -specially 
cited 

First, on the occasion of his gallantly placing himself ‘at 
the head of His Majesty's troops engaged in dispersing-a 
huge body of. rebels,- who had taken np a. threatening position, 
immediately above his Majesty's • encampment on the day 
previous to the storm of G hazni.’ 

Secondly, on the occasion of his c commanding the party 
Bent in pursuit of Dost Mahomed. Khan,’ when his- ‘zealous 
exertions would in all. probability have been crowned with 
success, but for the treachery ’ of his Afghan associates. 

Thirdly, for * the series of able and successful operations * 

’ Paragraph 6 of a Despite!) from ; he Secret Conr-nittcft of the Hononmblo 
Court, of Directors, dated February 29, 1810, atpi’eaijos eonettrreiico in the 
praises of tho Indian Government ‘bestowed on Captain Outraw, and in the 
propriety of paying tho expense of Ids journey from Kolat, end of conferring 
Upon him the brevet ra'iitf of LktUemnl-Cohut!.' "No explanation was ever 
offered why this parti enter promotion—oftlcially announced to ‘ Lieutenant- 
Colonel .Outram ’ by the OcwmiMv-t of Embay— did not bate effect ; and no 
remonstrance o,i the subject was eve" submitted by the officer concerned, who 
considered that ' honours sought nr not to be esteemed.' 







ed under bis superintendence, *' a h leh end 
on or dispersion of certain rebel 'Gliihsai 
and which have had the eflfec.1 pfetrahqiii 
ntvy between Kabul and Kandai 
;by had before prevailed^ 1 
r at the Presidency was not a 
arrival there, Lord Auckland had 
to him a flattening’ and kindly letter offering him th 
. merit of political agent in . Lower Sin 
Colonel Pottinger, about to give up his 
.( 'utch from the first day of the JS[e.w >V 
tion with friends, he 1 quickly made up 3us mint 
jeefc j and on Christmas Day, 
the trovernor-(teneraI from J. 
acceptance of the post, and tie 
which it involved to the best 
time despatched a few hues 
private secretary, entering in ! 
with his proposed office. TI 
great, in exchanging the JVhih 
expenses in the latter province 
little or nothing for this. Ool 
hvf the title of " Besideht,’ belt 
n;r apparent diminution of d 

the eyes of the natives, It .was a question’ whether tin 
designation should not on public grounds tib retained: bn 
Lord Auckland preferred for the nonce adhering to his firs 
proposition, and, on the separation of Lower Sind fvoii 
Oufcii, reconstructing the former as a political-agency. 

Iti a home letter written on the last day of the year, w< 
have.better .evidence of his real feelings o\\ the subject of tin 
n appointment. From it v e iearn that hi? perieiiid 
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ift countries he hud lately traversed had taught him ‘ i i 
look upon G-uzevai. as a paradise in comparison ff and the 
nature of the Sind climate caused him some apprehension on 
his 'wife’s account. But he consoled himself ■with the reflec¬ 
tion that, while Hjiidarabad would be hie permanent head¬ 
quarters, .Karlehi, which offered the advantages of sea-air, 
was available for a change at any time; and he recom¬ 
mended that Mrs. Ontram’s outward voyage be so timed that 
she should rejoin him at the- dose of the very hot weather. 
When writing thus he contemplated sailing from Bombay, 
within a. weed- for dutch, proceeding from the place-of dis¬ 
embarkation to Bhttj, where he would receive .charge of his 
office from Colonel. Pottinger, and then coni turn, his journey 
across the large waste flat called the * Rami,’ to Haidurabad,. 
Let us pause for a moment, longer over a page or two of pri- 
v ate correspond en.ee. 

Mr. Bax — -whom we need not re-introduce to the reader 
- no sooner heard of his friend’s nomination to Lower 
Sind, than lie wrote from Harsol to congratulate him on the 
(ioVernor-CieneraPs approbation of ids services. • * 1 low mapy 
people,’ he remarks, ‘have emerged'into fame and notoriety 
who have not accomplished a hundredth part of what y 
have accomplished ! . . .You will get to the top of the 
ladder, a0 you deserve. 3 Then- in evident allusion to expres¬ 
sions of gratitude towards liimself on the part of hie eorre- 1 
^ pendent, whom he charges with overvaluing the little he bad 
ever done in promoting his successful career— he warmly 
adds, • Your own right hand — your own sound heart and 
right sense —your own energy and enterprise—have accom¬ 
plished everything-—and I knew a dozen years ago they 
would raise you to fame whenever opportunity offered.’ 

The. next letter—his own—we give in its entirety. It is 
addressed to Mr. MacNiighten, eight days before departure 
from Bombay;— 




* I beg to 'thank you % |ow two kind letters dated 
November 4 and 30, ifi • both, of which you express the 
expectation of further warfare in the. north-west. My 
object in now writing is to remind yon that in that Case 
my humble services are el ways at your command, and i trust 
you will not scruple to command them to the utmost fo.v 
auy temporary,military and political service you may think 
.me fit. Most gladly siia.ll l obey the summons, for, in acidi 
tion to zeal for the public service and anxiety to distinguiah 
myself, which formerly led me to Afghanistan, I have now 
the further impulse of personal gratitude to the. Governor- 
General, to you, ano to the Shah, Pray remember also that 
l require ao pecuniary advantage, and I would accept of none; 

the nv. ' ny salary in Scinde, which t should still 

receive while absent on duty, is most h and some and far 
dbpyp my deserts, '-.I look upon it not only to more'than 
compensate for any services l may have to perform in that 
country, but also as the purchase in advance of all -chat I 
cpnld ever d.o hereafter in the public'service. My wife w U 
andvt in Bombay.about May, but l would not wait on that 
.account. As a soldier’s wife, she knows, and will admit, my 
first duty to be to' the public, to which all private and pers< 
rial considerations Mould.- be sacrificed. She has two aha. r. 
io Bombay to receive her, with whom she wftl be more 
satisfactorily .situated"-so much nearer the scene of opera¬ 
tions than if in England. Please order me how, when, and 
where to go, and wlutt to do ; you will find me punctual to 
tr state, and ready to perform whatever is expected of me in 
any quarter. At the same time pray write .for the Governor* 
Geuorahi sanction to my temporary absence from Seinrle.. the 
duties of which epuid, l hope, be fulfilled for the present by 
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meantime things can be-maintained as they afoj by them as 
well as by me,’ 

Outran! embarked at Bassein on January 13, 1340, arri ved 
at Mandavi. on the 22nd, and was with Col one] .Pot Unger at 
Bhuj on the 25th of the •aitjsei month, This officer's infirm 
a late of health prevented "his continuous attention to busi¬ 
ness j so tiiat it was not tutti! February 24 that the political 
agent reached head -quart era at Haidarabnd. He had, how¬ 
ever, been subjected to a five days 5 (.May at ILakpat, whei 
the first march includes the passage of a creek, and more, 
than forty miles of dreary flat on the Sind side. His recep¬ 
tion was all that could be desired. Arrived at. a certain 
point, the representatives of the Amirs insisted on supplying 
him wilb, every requisite for self and suite, without payment, 
and at each si,ago; and at hm second march from the 
capital he was met by a member of the reigning family, 
and other noblemen of distinction. On approaching the 
residency, after dark, he was overtaken by the sons of Mir 
Naair Khan, and Mir Sobdar Khan, respectively, deputed to 
congratulate him on his coming; they further insisted 
bn accompany: •, him td his quarters. The next morning, 
according to local custom, fifteen trays of sweetmeats, and 
immense quantities of provisions were sent by each of the 
four Amirs: the former were accepted, but the hitter 
respectfully deed! ned■ 

In ail these preliminaries of an in ter com sc 
wards ripened into a. fixed deference and personal 
th e part of the Tel pur chiefs for their British adviser, and 
into more than common sympathy on OutranTs part for the 
misfortunes of those to 'whom he became the representative 
of an absorbing power— there was nothing exceptional or 
contrary to everyday experience. The sugar of compliments 
and smooth speeches has no truer or deeper meaning than 
that of the trays loaded with material confectionery; but 






the force of persona] character works otherwise, find tells 
even upon the selfish, sluggish Oriental, when ft finds 
opportunity. And ns vireeks rolled on, the political agent, 
from a mere diplomatic presence, grew, a;; it were, into ri 
benevolent; personality, it in quite true that, in writing to 
Mr. Secretary Willoughby from Kandahar in May 1839. ho 
had adverted to the *.treaehery and underhand opposition 
« . . experienced from the Amirs,! as justifying our subver¬ 
sion of the native 1 - flom-riment. But whatever ideas he may 
then or at. any other time have enter tamed, or- expressed, on 
the political exigency of making Sind a British province, he 
had not long received charge of the fluid arabad residency, 
before his kindly nature evinced itself in a more congenial" 
contemplation. The day after his arrival, he addressed to;-, 
the Governor-tfeneral the form m i report of his instalment 
in office, Four-and-tw'enty 1 hours later, he solicited Lord 
Auckland’s instructions on a proposal suggested by a report of 
his assistant, Lieutenant 'Whitelock, to teach - English to the 
.sons of Mir Nur MuMmmad, He was of .opinion that ‘ the 
greatest benefit would be.derived from the intimate inter¬ 
course that might bo established between the bobs of the Amir 
arid the gentlemen of the Agency, who would be reason ably 
expected to superintend their education.’ 1 

Arid so will it be found, if we trace his imbsequent acts', 
al ways remembering the mot Area which we may safely attri¬ 
bute to the doer. The wish was rather to conciliate and 
win the heart by philanthropic measures, to preach the 
theory and illustrate the practice of mutual benevolence, 
than to enforce argument, and carry out the political objects 
of liia Government - by intimidation arid braggadocio. 
Where necessity caused him to deviate from the line of 
ids natural inclinations, he noted but in loyal obedience to 

1 Cur respond linen relatkv to Sunt-e, 1838-45, prosanf^J to to tit Houses of 
PartiamtiU by command of Her Mujasty, 1843, No, 232, pjr 23-1-5. 
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the. orders of lawful superiors, a refusal to acknowledge which 
would have been tantamount to mutiny j while to decline the 
responsibilities thrust upon him would have been desertion 
from Inis post, To hare vacated his appointment at.sxich a 
time, moreover, would have been a mistaken kmdhe-nn to 
the Amira; for no successor that- could have been chosen 
'jo support a policy shortly to culminate in territorial annex¬ 
ation, would have been so gentle and sympathetic to the 
fallen as James Oil tram. 

Me do not, dwell in any detail upon his official work in 
lov, • ■ i Sivui. It wa 3 , up 011 the whole, utore IncaIly iinpor 
tmu- than generally interesting. The two main features, in 
■ I84U, wore the reduction of thses on inland' produce brought 
to the British camp at Karachi, to which may lie added- the 
relief of the Lulus traffic .from vexatious tolls; and the 
negotiations with Mir Shor Muhaim-nmi - jVfirpuv, whcreny 
this restless chief was bought into- quasi-amicable relations 
with oumjves. In 1841 he had to deal with the very intri¬ 
cate question of the transfer of ShiMrpuc to his Govnr^i.ent, 
and no wonder that, he was itnsuccessfu'I. The Amirs were to 
be made consenting parties to an.arrangement which would 
deprive them of an important possession on the right bank 
of the river, and which was to to ceded, to us in lieu of the 
subsidy guaranteed to our Government by treaty, Such a 
t;isk was neither gracious nor easy of accomplishment, Tin 
proposed proceeding was distasteful to the Talpux chiefs, 
especially Nasir Khan, who looked upon the cession of lands 
as dishonourable, J and was particularly tenacious of the fan¬ 
cied honour of nominal < toreignty* involved in this instance.. 
Eventually the negotiation fell through, in favour of alters 
native .measures, Soon after followed by wholesale confiscation. 
Ontranfs treaty with Mir She'r Muhammad on the 

’ % team//PM 3 M«|^ fyyjpt. % an.^Political. (Jutaes Madden, 1861,) 
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other hand.. a signal success, and called forth the high ap¬ 
proval of the Ctoveruor-Goner al of India in Council. 

In diplbrnatie ability to cope with Orientals, few, officers 
could be found superior to Colonel Potfcmger, whose experi¬ 
ence and sound judgment rendered him a more than com¬ 
monly safe representative of his country vn Outoh and Sind. 
His successor publicly acknowledged the value .of the late 
Resident’s advice.. given to him during his short stay 
Hi. Bhuj, aud stated that it would over be his wish, uni: 
pride to follow, as closely 'as he cohld, f ids gentleman 
example and policy in his personal bnercdurse with the 
Aniirsj anil the general conduct of hit- duties. But the 
geniality and warmth of heart brought into play for the 
occasion were hist own; and. though these might not fall into 
the classification' 'of, strictly diplomatic qualifications, they 
performed the offi es of d piomacy with, at times, admirable 
effect. If a sneer at the w-11-mean?, exertions of his fellows 
W- ever justifiable iu a patriotic statesman, it is w holly and- 
especially mit^ppliad when raised at honest men who, dis- 
carding the mask aud cloak, strive to achieve political objects 
by honest means, '-.accuse m inch endeavours may be, often 
ia,- and oftener still might bed the result, of untiring and 
uncompromising streught,forwardness. The charm of 0 11 - 
tram’s character was never more strikingly exemplified than 
on the occasion of too sidknes and death of Mir hur 
Muhammad of Haidar a bad. 

The story is told in that opposite of all romance, a Par¬ 
liamentary bMe-book. Ft is in the words of the political 
agent himself, and is vivid in its simplicity. Before making 
onr extracts,'we would recall to the reader the figures of the 
Talpur Andre of Sind, drawn or described by Crowe, Bnrnes, 
Pot finger, Eastwick, and others. Vncy were men % the 
most part portly In person, but of dignified exterior ; of semi- 
Persian, semi-Jewish physiognomies ; courteous in manner, 




and of trank and Open addrpss ; dressed, much/as their dtte$d- 
in angrifck&s, or * tip(uc.^f -white-men slin, neatly prepared' 
and plaited, so ns to resemble dimity/ with fca/mm'btmds, 
or sashes of silk and gold, wid a. Turkish trouser s of coloured 
si lk, an d tft it nation a] ■ boad-gear* o f ey lindr i cal form, resem- 
hi itig an inverted Bhiropean. hat, covered with t-Ke guy brocade' 
known as I’im/i'kv.'db .. M nr ALuliaminjid, >w6‘ are told, pre- 
'sented a great contrast to his brother Nasir. He was, in 
fact.-, Tutliev m exceptional Talpur Babich, arid -is described by 
Edward East wick as possessing ‘ a thin, curming count enauce, 
and quick, twinkling eyes, expressive of suspicion and dis¬ 
trust ; 1 whereas the other was a man' of enormous bul k/ *with 
an eminently handsome face,' and winning ways which might, 
have been those of < a highly-polished English nobleman.’ VS§§- 
have now to speak of the former chief, the senior representa¬ 
tive of the reigning family, 

Outnu-n had not seen K.ur Mahamjnad for some days 
from motives of delicacy. The Amir’s state, of' health was 
such that recovery seeped hopeless} and negotiations were' 
in progress to which it was■neither kind nor prudent to draw 
his attention. He would, probably, it was thought, seek foV 
promises which could not be accorded; and frequent visits, 
might, give it semblance of wkhed-fur interference in family 
affairs which was to'be avoided. One day, however, the invalid 
expressed a desire to see his English monitor, who would, at 
the same time, introduce a physician, a fellow-countryman, to 
prescribe for his malady :— 

Wo were met at the fort gate [wrote the poKtical'agtoit] by Mcer 
Shah dad, Meer Isoor 1:1 nliomed’s. oldest son, who conducted us to 
the dwelling where die Ameer’s married Wife resides, to which his 
Highue w had been lately removed to die, on all hope of recovery 
being given over. Meev Nnsseer Khan. and the other sons of 
their Highnesses, received us when'we discounted, and the former 
led me to the sick Ameer’s bedside, who, on seeing lue| attempted 
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to rise, which :t hastened: to prevent; but his Highjicts, hailing me 
ivb his brother, put his anus von ad me, and held mo in his embrace. 
a few minutes, until I laid him quietly- down,- So feeble ami 
etnaciuted hail the Ameer become, that thin . exertion quite ex¬ 
hausted him. avid it was.minutes afterwards before he could speak,: 
when, beckoning hut brother Meer Husseor Khan, and youngest son 
Moor 1 [or- -<‘iu Ail, to the bedside, he then took a hand of each, and 
placed them in'mine, saving, ■ You are their father and brother, 
you will protect' them,’ to which I replied in general. hut warm 
terms'of personal frkmdslilp, adding that I trusted his Highness 1 
himself would .long live to gu ide and support them ; but this tiio 
Ameer .had evidently given tip all hope of, and appeared to- regret 
that ho bad given Doctor Oven the trouble of coming so 'far,' 
though Very grateful for the prompt manner .in which his w ishes 
had been attended to. Meer Sh&hdad, the, eldest son of Meer Koor 
-Mahomed, was present -when the circumstance above mentioned 
"look -place, but appeared neither surprised nor-chagrined at. the pre¬ 
form we displayed by his father, and continued to join in the-eon*- 
veimtiOn as'if nothing had oeenmxh 

Doctor Owen, having satisfied himself as to the nature of the- 
complaint, galloped horn, to prepare some preliminary medicine, 

■ I remained for some tinKUifterwards, at bis earnest request, with the 
A meer, who became quite a changed person., rising from the depth, of 
despondency— in the conviction, tluii he could not live beyond a . 
•few hours, or days at the utmost—to cheerful hope, on my import¬ 
ing the Doctor’s opinion that his case was nob hopeless, if bis 
Highness would implicitly follow medical advice in ,all thing . He 
declared his .detenumatron to accept the condition, but begged of 
me to return with Doctor Owen.in the evening to see that the 
gentleman was hilly informed of his ease from first to last. 

In the evening I relumed accordingly,-accompanied by Mr. 
Whitolock and Dr. Owen. Wo were mot a few hundred yards 
from the pidae'! by Moors Shubdad and Hoofwein AH, , and 
con.Inched to the Amau!, whom we found very cheerful and 
liappy. froiu the "impression that the medicine which Doctor 
Owen had sent in - the morning had already benefited him. 
He con versed cheerfully with Mr. Whitoloe-k and myself, especially 
Sing interest, in our success in China . . . and trust 

that all enemies of‘.be British would ever be discomfited . . 

ivith much apparent sincerity. 

# 
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Iu the course of the intemw, Meer HOoHaefo Ali, t.ho Amem'a 
younger son, come from the inner apartments and whisporal iti 
ids father^ our. who smiled, and informed me that the .Khamrai 
(the mother ot ids sons) sent to say she hailed me f is her brother 
with much gratification, to which I made a suitable. atku Avledg-- 
ment. On iuquivy aftenvards, I ieanit that this is considered an. 
extraordinary proof of friendship, such as never heretofore displayed 
except to the aeurest relations; 

, 

'IVn rlays later* Major Ontr&m reported the demise of the 
■ h'k Amir on the previous morning. Or., Over h id b 
unremitting in tits ati.ond.ince mi ids pidiebh, nml Ids j 
senptions bid been the ■ aus of nllei !:d iug ciio suffer! 
of the dying chief, although it had been out of ids pave 
■ ih the progress of disease. The report pontinues;— 

The remains of ids Highness were caniod to the grave at 10 a. m ., 
and burred within-the mausoleum of hit father,the late Maorad 
.A.b, attended by a large concourse of chiefudns and followers, besides; 
the mediate relations of tbo deceased, and sons of ttsev Sobdur 
Khan, and by Lieutenant 'WMtelock and myself in moprnhxg 
.costume—a mark, of paspeettothe memory of ifeeir jtfoor Mahomed 
Khan, Which my public duty, as well as personal friendship for 
the departed chief, induced mo to pay. The attention appeared 
to be deeply uppm-utcW by all, and especially bf the brother and 
sons of the deceased, who ombi.aoed me afi'eotionatelv before the 
assembled multitude, and placed us with themselves and Meet 
Sobda:/s sons during the mournful ceremony. . , , 

, i buvo every veason to lament the loss of .Meer Jfoor Mahomed 
Khan, and do so most sincerely, both on public - and private 
grounds. Whatever that chiefs secret feelings towards the British 
may,have been, certainly Ids acts latterly were Ml most friendly, 
fi hd I cannot but,place faith in almost the hr words the dying 
chief uttered, solemnly protesting the. sincerity of.hija friendship for 
the British Government; not only because, being then perfectly 
ruvaro diafc.hu bad but .few hours to live and, seeking nothing, he 
could have hod no motive for. deception, but also, fccomy» I had my¬ 
self always found his Highness most ready to Ward our interests, 
and least ready to welcome reports prejudicial hi us, which, during 
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la to oxciting times, were'so industriously propagated, and greedily 
/dnVoursd by those more inimical to us. In fect I am satisfied that, 
magi* Moor Mahomed Khan jat last perceived that it was wiser to 
cultivate our friendship than hopelessly to intrigue against our 
power j ati.fi he had sense enough on move than one occasion, when 
.;; d :■ i : iis of the tijiies encouraged other's to hope for our discopifituro, 
to prognosticate that lentnomry inverses, or the machinations of the 
factions, would but cause the firmer riveting of our power ; and 
J have lately ascertained that, on the occasion of Meer Hnsseer 
Khan’s deputing agents to Mecca, Meor Koor Mahomed positively 
ferbndoj making use of the opportunity to conu&wnieato with tin? 
Shah of Poisitt, and strongly expressed his.sense of the folly ot con¬ 
tinuing their former underhand practices and determination not to 
cfumtcn.-nco them in fur urn. 

Of the late A.iuctufe: personal feeling# towards-myself, 1 had 
latterly received to any affecting proofs, especially during the Inst 
this*' 'lays of liis existence-—when I daily visited his 1:1 iglmess, on 
finding that my doing up gave him real gnitificatioa. On the 4th 
instant, the morning before his death, the AnitMny evidently feeling 
that we could hot meet again, embraced file most fervently, and 
Spoke distinctly to Hu; following pniport,.in the presence of Dr. 
Owen and the other Anieers: ' Yon are to me as my brother 
JfusHeer Khan, and the grief of tl : ticknpsa is equally felt by you 
iaiid Musscor Khan : froii' the days of Adam no one lias known so 
groat truth arid friendship as X have "found in. you.' I readied, 
■ ViHir ffife lnfess has’ proved your. friendship to my Government 
and myself by year daily acts. You have considered me a brother, 
arid as a brother X feel for your Highness, and night and day I 
grievp for your sickness*’ - To which ho added, ‘ My friendship for 
the British is known to bind. My conscience is clear before Hod/ 
The Ameer still fetal nod me in his feeble embrace for a few 
moments, aiid, aft r taking some medicine from my hand' agiun 
embraced mo as if with the conviction that we coukt not meet 
again/ 1 


On the .■ r i hi civil Up ihv ipu- fidon of succession and 
inheritance arose, uni immediate decision was urgent, in 

■ 1 Cwrf-'p&i'bmtie rrfativ-. to ft aide, 183S-1843, presorted to -both House b 

of Parliament by eomnemd of her Majesty, 1343, pp. 268-59. 



anticipation of coming- difficulties, Well it was that id, dis¬ 
posal was not left to the will of native partisans. Outran) . 
undertook it, as lie undertook everything, in an earnest and 
J\r »n vrd s pi rib o t >d on tore. I upon the task wi t!h si ii gle-mi n &ed- 
ness and thorough conscientiousness. Ilia long ami elaborate 
reports on the .subject are lasting certificates of the labour 
so ungrudgingly bestowed, in. fulfilling a trust which was 
■ almost ms nmch personal as official. In acknowledging the; 
uses of his individual 'infitenee exercised in the- mat tea', 
O over lament directly approved of the part, he had taken in 
bringing about a settlement, But his time was occupied in 
affairs of a more distasteful nature than even family disagree*; 
inenfcs among. &ittdi-OEtaluch chiefs iu whose welfare !:e was in¬ 
terested. The frauds and general -peculations of one Jet ha 
.bund, a jMunsbi in the employment of the British Govern- 
merit, gave him unfold trouble, and tried his patience sorely. 
This peomu—besides unlawfidly enriching hitosulf a: the cost, 
of his employers to the value of nearly 40,000/,, by business 
transactions, the accounts of which were falsely rendered— 
nad .bribed the servants of the darbar with such judicious 
roguery as to deter . the Amir's themselves from giving 
evidence against 1dm. To English ideas' of justice, the im¬ 
prisonment and dismissal which followed the detection of his 
misdeeds were but. mild awards in satisfaction of a long- 
course oi complicated villainy. Among Orientals the shame of 
h :if i offence is rather in discovery-than commission. Neither 
in perjury nor in forgery ia there the same intensity of crime 
recognised iu the East as in the West ; but we. shall hereafter 
have more to say on the Indian idiosyncrasy m thh respect. 

On August 18, 1811, Outram had laken his leave of the 
fluid a rub ad court; and we find him then addressing in¬ 
structions, on board the river steamer Cornet, bound for 
bnkhar, to hi? assistant, Captain Techie, regulating the con¬ 
duct of our future relations with the Amfra in those parts. 


His official despatch concluded with a request that certain 
presents might he given to certain native secretaries attached 
to the dwim\ as a trifling mark of 11 gratification, with the 
very friendly torn! * pervading every international discussion 
in which he had had a share during the eighteen months of 
his residence in Sind. In the previous October, the Secretary 
to the Government of India, had written to the political 
agent, at if; hiarabad, informing him that possible failure in 
health might compel Hr. Ross Bell, the political agent in 
dipper Sind, to relinquish bis duties, and that in such case it 
was Lord Auckland’s wish that Major Outran* should assume 
them, in addition to his existing charge of Lower Sind, with 
the full authority committed to that officer. few, the eon- 
tiagency spokeo of had arrived. 

Men in high places had formed their own opinion on 
Outram. They had judged him for themselves apart from 
the wretched intervention of'interested advisers, too ready to 
submit a false estimate of character of those'whom -they per- 
son a by dread or dislike; and consequently their appreciation 
was a true one. Lord Auckland’s letters to him in Sind are 
full of confidence and friendliness. On one occasion, he had 
thought it: necessary to explain to the Governor-General the 
particulars of an untimely'honour paid to him .at Ilaidarabad, 
Bis Lordship guod-n&iuredly replied : i You need not have 
made any apology for the salute which was prema turely fired 
by the Ameer of Sinde upon the rumour of your -promotion. I 
must feel that goodwill exhibited . . . whilst it is an evidence 
of kind personal feeling towards you, in an exhibition also of 
goodwill towards the 'Government which yon represent, and I 
readily therefore admit of such, a compliment being paid you.’ 
At a later period, when he-had taken up the higher post, for 
which the* Governor-General had specially selected him. Lord 
Auckland refers to a certain policy which his nominee had 
adopted, slightly at. variance with home instructions. s ifc U 
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ge'neroiri and b61d s * iiare the'exp^saions used ; 1 1 am always 
disposed to turn to the judgment of those in >yhbm L place 
Vm'h confidence as I place in you.’ Bhit the fulness. and free- 
•d'oru from reserve with which these semi-official papers were 
written, afford flap truest anti strongest evidences of the 
thwerno:>Creneral , s sentunexit'S |pwafds^is political agent. Xn 
■like manner, at Bombay, successive governors were proud to 
acknowledge him as one of (he officers of their own Pre¬ 
sidency. The signs of distinction which Sir John Malcolm 
had observed in the dawn, of his career wort? not ddvnive. 
Some twenty years afterwards, Sir James Camay the out- 
going governor, addresses Out-ram, when still political agent in 
Lower Sind, in the fallowing strainI cannot hid adieu 
to this country without bidding you, if you will allow me to 
use the expression, an affe.ctwnaU farewell. . L shall always 
bail the day ‘when we bvumo personally acquainted, as-one of 
the bright spots of ray career in life* I entertain for you 
most dneere sentiments of regard and respect, and you w ill 
ever find .me, I trust, when thinking or speaking of you and 
• your valuable services, iqfhieneed strongly by those im¬ 
pressions. F foresee, please a kind Providence, a career before 
you which will give full scope for the display of nil those 
eminent qua lilies with which yon ore endowed.’ 

The appointment to Upper Bind, htmoural.de and flatter¬ 
ing as itiw, hud its drawbacks and ineonvenffinces, in that, 
it was subversive .of domestic .arrangements. Mrs, On tram 
had again arrived in India before the first half of 1840 had 
-quite passed away; and it had been agreed that tho hard- 
worked political agent in. Tower Sind should obtain leave to 
visit the Presidency, meeting and returning vhence with his 
wife to Jfaidurabad, where his principal ainnsemeftt in leisure, 
moments had latterly been the superintendence of, the build¬ 
ing of a ‘ Residency/ But q delay of mouths had scarcely 
been 'anticipated ; and although the lady had reached Bombay 



'at the beginning of J im*., ;t w;-.h noi until January 24 in a new 
year that Outran* was enabled to fulfil hia intention- An 1 
then—such were the continuous exigencies of his employment 
j— tlieir short sojoUm together in Sim..! was hut the prelude to ' 
another lengthened •;< patatiom In May 1841, Mrs. Outrarn s, 
delicate health rendered a 'change' necessary to Karachi, where . 
her brother-in-law, Brigadier Farquharson, Was in command ; 
and when her husband was summoned to the still more un¬ 
healthy region of Upper Sind, where no proper accommoda¬ 
tion for todies then ousted, it was judged advisable for hn- 
to u-turn to Europe once again, ho, meanwhile, proposing, to 
follow her .thither; on • well-earned and long-anticipated fur- 
lough, at the ear best pc - ssi ble oppor tu nity. 

Colonel Pottinger had not been hit alone in the conduct 
.:• Sind diplomacy, tt had been found necessary to depi 
a second agent to Khairpnr j so Sir Alexander lhimcs, always 
en route somewhere, was stopped on a mission to Ktil&l, and 
■ directed, to revisit the old R&to of tipper Bind. He was io 
Explain to him the part he would have to play in the approach¬ 
ing spectacle of the army of the Indus, and the few require¬ 
ments he would have to meet—among them the cession to 
his English allies of t he fortress >f Bakhar. It was true that 
he had taken this’ island-stronghold, in his younger days, by 
the aid of Ids own good sword ; but what of that. ? it was only 
: required as a loan by very intimate friends. These friends 
could not, by the terms of the treaty before eon eluded, covet 
. anything similar on either bank of the river jaud this posses¬ 
sion was happily isolated in mid-scream., And so one army 
came from the north-east ; and another army from the south- 
west: and Sind was thrown into terror and confusion. The 
Amirs of Haidarabad struggled, and were silenced ; the Amir 
of Khairpnr groaned, and gave in. A further treaty with Mir 
Rustam was the result of these proceedings. On January 
U), 133th the ratification of the Governor-General thereto 
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fairly annulled the'independence of the K hairpin Stafm 
‘ Friendship, alliance, anciunify of in tercets ’ ushered'i.u u set 
of articles whose general tendency was to prove, as it appeared, 

• he existence of the two former an anomaly, and. the latter 
impossible. Shortly afterwards. Burnes found another, though 
not a fresh field for .employment, and plunged, lor the second 
tune., into the vortex of Afghan politics. A. new star' was now 
observed in. the Sind horizon. 

Towards the middle of 1839, Mr. Boss Bell, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, was appointed political, agent at. Shiibipmr. 1 
The policy which, he had been grant to carry out with the 
Amir of.Khairpur and his brother, would occupy, if set forth 
in detail, several pager, in the exposition; but the.substance 
of it may be expressed in very few words. It was to befriend 
those who did what we required them to do, and to punish 
those who thwarted and opposed our objects. Bis official 
labours were not confined to Sind, Hp had important duties, 
besides, bey owl the Sind-KaMt frontier, which required his pre¬ 
sence and the exercise of ail his energies. The burden of-re¬ 
sponsibility wti.s heavy■ and the strain upon the mind excessive 
The action'required was for the most part impulsive, and-too 
immediate to brook the delay of a reference to Calcutta ; and 
consultation with others on the spot, whatever the issue, would 
be ignored at head-quarters, where all. confidence and control 
were given to, mid intended for acceptance by a single in¬ 
dividual. The situation in iKaHt in 1840-41 was especially 
critical. .MiboB.r Khan had paid the penalty of resistance to 
our armies and failure to advance our interests, with his 
life, and we had put up in his place young Shah Nawaz—-a 
descendant of Mahabbat Khan, the chief deposed by Ahn; 
Shah—arbitrarily annexing part of the country to Afghanistan, 
But our proceedings bad not satisfied the people ; and a re¬ 
volution shortly broke out in favour of Nasir Khan, son and 
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heir of the decease*! Mihrab. (hir riommefe was■ compelled 


to. abdicate; and the British reprewentative at KahM- wa$ im¬ 
prisoned and afterwards murdered. We found ourselves 
engaged at a serious and untimely conflict; to retire from 
which, with the least possible loss of honour and prestige, would 
necessitate a reversal of Government policy. The dilemma 
had been caused by our awkward interference in theaffairs of a 
neighbouring Stat e in a spirit of selfish interest- ;, and though 
late in the day for- moral reflections, there was no more politic 
remedy than to practise justice. Wisely* but tardily, we paid 
attention to the popular cry ; and Mw Ross Bell, at the time, 
of his last illness, was busily engaged in conciliating- the 
ruler whom we ought never to have refused to recognise. In¬ 
dependently, moreover, of the Kal&t succession, the prestige of 
our native soldiery had been shaken by morn than one 
. military disaster in the hill country of the Baluchis. 

in T T pper Sind wo were involved in the most ungracious 
task of extracting payment, from doubtful and not over-solvent 
debtors, of an obsolete money claim on behalf of our parti- . 
cular king of Afghanistan; arid the arguments of Mir Aji 
Murq.d, in the matter of his inheritance under SohvabVwill, 
had gained an attentive hearing from the British agent. 
This same Ali Murad, his half-brother Mir Rustam Khan 
(old enough to be his grandfather),- and atrir, eldest son of 
another brother Mubarak, were the leading native chiefs 
awaiting Major Outrom’s arrival at Sakhar, in August 1841. 

The political agents in Upper and Lower Sind were not 
personal acquaintances; but’their correspondence is that- of 
men trusting, to say the least, in each other’s ability, zeal, 
and good faith. Among the many private and semi-official 
letters which passed between them, one from Mr, Koss Beil at 
Kwatta, dated June 1841, informed Outrarn that, in the event 
of ill-henltli, the writer had been instructed to make over 
his office-to biris; that he had become .a constant invalid, 
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whose only chance of permanent - restoration was, according 
to the medial officer, to proceed home or to sea by the 
earliest date possible; and that he proposed to*leave Kwatta 
at the end of September,, eft route to the coast by the Bolau 
and Sakhar. On July 8.1, Lord Auckland wrote to Outturn 
in anticipation of his assuming charge of Mr. B^JTs agency* 
calling his attention to the urgency of impressing on the 
ha live mind that such appointment would in no.way imply 
a change in the Government views;with regard to Baluch¬ 
istan ; the main object being ‘ the pacification and the pros¬ 
perity of the countries’ within-his range.. On August 11, 
Outran* had heard a tumour of Mr. Rosa Belts death, 
and thus ^rote to the assistant political agent, Lieutenant 
Wallace:— 

' Should Mr. Bell have fallen a. sacrifice to that abomin¬ 
able climate, X shall post up immediately, add. .1 hope you 
will be able to stay till.then. ■ ■ - In the event of .the bead 
of the office being now vacant, I shall at once write officially 
to Captain Brown and yourself to inform you that I have 
assumed it oh the strength of my confidential instructions 
of September, mid in the meantime' request you to act 
conjointly.’ 

But. a week before the date of this last letter, Mr. Ross 
Beij had died, and lieutenant Wallace had assumed charge 
of the agency on his own responsibility, reporting the act 
and his reasons to Lord Aucklands private secretary, Mr, 
Colvin. Out,ram had received confirmatory tidings of the early 
report of the casualty on August 12, within a- week from 
which date we have seen him writing farewell instructions 
on board the river steamer, A detent ion of three or four 
days at Haidarabad was unavoidable, to enable him to com 
piete his pending business with the Amirs ; but as this was a. 
State necessity he could submit to it with comparative corn- 
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posure. Ke must have chafed, however, over the slow 
passage of the vessel up the stream to Sakliar, which, place 
he reached (hi company with Lieutenant French, who htSid 
left Sakhar to join liftn) on the even mg of August 24* Two 
whole (lays spent upon a sandbank had prolonged the weari¬ 
ness of that Indus journey. From Sakhar to'Kwatfa is a 

distance of some 250 miles, of which three-tf ■. .over a 

dreary desert, He appears to have left, the former station 
on the morning of the 2.0th. ho he was in all probability 
detained nearly two days at Shikarpur to'allow for posting 
bearer*)', or such, other dak arrangements as were necessary. 
We know that he ires efeed Kwatta on September 2 > for f 
'.report to that effect caused the (ioveroor-tleneral t'p cvpress 
satisfaction at .the promptitude with which he had joined 
the headquarters of his office. It is. also on record, that he 
halted two days at Daclar to Jet the dCtk bo laid up the 
Bolan Pass, the same bearers that brought him thus tar on 
his way having to go on. He must therefore have accom¬ 
plished his arduous journey, at a fearfully hot season, ip the 
short space of five days of actual travelling. 1 2 Whether the 
time be reckoned from tkfkhar or 8hik4rpur (a 'shorter 
distance by 24 miles), the feat-is a remarkable one when the 
chmate, country, and mOans pf conveyance rue taken into 
account. 51 


1 Mem it d/ Ser t. * k w$ r p n gti 9 2. 

2 The Mowing extracts -how Colonel Ihuinie’s fetters, published in that 
office^ Permud'Sarraitoti of tU Campaign iu Afghanistan, wit! give some 
idea of the sufferings 6f a solitary European* truvalie.r, vending hia -way from 
S-sklmr to Kwattra—suffering!} experienced by Otttr.iM. not only in August 

bul again in June 1812; to say nothing of return journeys. It !y 
rapidity ■ movement K was less exposed to the evils' noticed'by Colonel 
Donnie, it should be remembered that lie took this route in, the height of the 
hot season:— 1 VI* ascended from Dadur to that place (Quetta) through the 
Bolan Pass, an election of between ft.OOO and 6,000 feet, having previously 
U-arerBed at its fool a long dreadful desert plain, from dlnkarpoor'toDiidar, of 
about ISO miles . . . As for tho boat, Ood be praised you can form m con- 
cepl'ton of it! I paw escaped, dad can only tell you that I shudder to look back 
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The work before Outram was of ft difficult.'.and compli¬ 
cated kind. His letter to Lord Auckland of August 3 3, from 
Haiilarabad, had broken ground in his new sphere, and well 
deserved the term ‘excellent’ applied to it by the; Lovcrmor- 
General. It, indicated a wonderful aptitude, on the part of 
the writer to comprehend the large question with which 
he had to deal, and it boldly grappled with : detail. In it, 
among many ol.her subjects discussed, ho advocated the 
union of tipper and Lower Sind and Baluchistan, including 
the districts of SMI and Kaelti, under one control, rather 
than the formation of two distinct, agencies, likely to be 
conflicting ; he proposed stations for European soldiers in 
case necessity should arise for the permanent occupation of 
Baluchistan; and he showed cause for sending down de- 
taclmieuts of corps from KalAt to ftomnifini, in place of 
marching up from the' latter port with reinforoeTnentspafJ, 
had been authcritatively -con tomplated. A few days later 
he supplemented this despatch by one addressed to Mr. 
Colvin, from the Indus steamer, in which ha drew out <i 
scheme of establishments, His proposal was to give fourteen 
assistants to the political agent, and to divide them into 
three classes: three first class for Upper Sind, Lower Sind, 
and Baluchistan j five second class for the satne localities, 
with Somniaui and Shal; and four third class for all these 
except Somnidni, The cost would be about 5001. per annum 
less than that already ’ sanctioned, irrespectively of the 

m what I and those with nw underwent. . . . Colonel Thompson, who com¬ 
manded one of the regiments' of my brigade, and who followed me a few days 
|n thereto:, died instantly in his teat, and Lieutenant Brady, H.M. ITth Footi, 
‘ tV:.t] dead in tlio same manner, their bodice turning as black as charcoal. 
Between fifty and sixty persons of another convoy were suffocated by the 
breath of this same deadly simoom, which sweeps across the desert at intervals 
during the hot season, dealing dost,rueiion to all. within its influence ... To 
give you a correct notion of the temperature, the thermometer stood, in the 
tent, of a young officer, my aide-de-camp—a smaller one than mine, and termed 
a hill tent— at 126 -degrees !' . . 
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political agent’s own salary, on which there would he a 
: farther reduction ; but the appointment of a first, and third 
class assistant for the management and revenue collections 
of Sbik&rphr, would show a counter'ha lancing expenditure 
apart from political charges. 1 

After the re-occupation of K;di5.t in November 1840, by the 
troop* under Major-Genera! Nbtt—a measure resulting from 
the revolutionary action taken by its inhabitants—.Colonel 
Stacy of the Bengal • army had been directed to assume 
charge of our relations with the Brahui State. This delicate 
and difficult duty involved the reconciliation of .the young 
Khan and his adherents with the destroyers of his house. 
Undertaken in pursuance of a - voluntary offer,' it appears, to 
have been performed with single-mindedness and ability. 
The Colonel's own narrative bus the ring of conscientiousness 
and honesty, and is at the same time interesting and in¬ 
structive. We see in it a fit sequel to the romance of the 
previous twelveinonth, during which the fatherless boy had 
been, more or less, a fugitive, debarred from his lawful 
inheritance. For ten months Nash' Khun coquetted with 
those who, in spite of protestations and profession, could 
hardly be regarded as disinterested well-was hers, but whose 
responsible representative eventually won him over by perse¬ 
verance iu a new and honourable policy. On the eve, how 
ever, of full attainment of the object desired, when the 
young Khan had consented, and was actually on -his way. to 
visit the camp of the British political agent, the news of 
Air. Ross Bell’s death caused inevitable delay in bringing 
matters to a satisfactory conclusion. It became essential 
to await the coming of a. successor invested with similar 
powers. Meanwhile, Colonel, Stacy was requested by Lieu¬ 
tenant Wallace, the acting agent, to repeat the assurance 
of continued kind feelings on the part of his Government 

1 .\ppendix E, 
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towards Kalat ; and. to say that- in Ma jor Outraiii the ruler 
would find a warm advocate and Mend. A month passed, 
at the close of which the newly appointed agent arrived at 
Kwatta. JKasir Khan had been kept amused and much in 
the same temper as before, through the unremitting exer¬ 
tions of Colonel Stacy and Ids countrymen. On September 
% he set out from JVTastung, attended by his English ad'.iseiy 
to meet Major Outran 1 . Captains- Browne and Knyvett. 
went out to welcome him a march from Kwatta. Wo quote; 
Colonel Stacy’s own account of the meeting :— 

We res Ml the day of otu; arrival; and according to the custom 
of the country mutual inquiries passed between Major Ouiram and 
the Khan. After seeing him comfortably established in a tent 
pitched for him, I wont to AL;g qi Outram, and was most kindly 
congratulated on the success of my exertions, and the zeal with 
which I had pursued the object of my duties. The next morning 
was fixed for darbdr. 

At 8 a,m., 1 accompanied the young K han to the darhdr, and 
introduced lum to Major Outmm. The brigadier commanding 
the troops, Major-General England, Captain Bean, and eight or 
nine officers were present. As might he expected, the youth was 
rathfsr • embarrassed at first, hut on Major Outram’s a'ssuiing him 
of the kindly feelings of Government towards lum, he expressed 
bi> desire tn become au ally of t he Company, the value of whose 
friendship lie said ho was fully aware of. lie added that he had 
often heard of their justice and liberality, and he had cotnc to enrol 
himself amongst the in 1111 her of their servants (k/i-i-zwatgar-i-ka-iri’ 
pani ). to Hve under the "shade of their flag, and that lie was willing 
to agree to whatever terms the Company might prescribe. Though 
abashed at. first, he gained, more confidence as tin* novelty of the 
scene wore off. In about half an hour th e present 1 were introduced, 
and the Khun shortly after took his leave. A salute of i wenty- 
one gum from the civil lines, which was repeated in camp, 
announced the happy event of the K. tom's acknowledging the para¬ 
mount power of the British Cfov-rumen t and his alliance with it. 

The next important day to he marked, in the political 
annals of the place and period, was Unit, on which occurred 
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the Khan’s installation under British auspices. But the 
importance of tilts procedure was greatly enhanced by the 
circumstance that, two or three hours prior t< > ’t,y occurrence!, 
there had been formally concluded a treaty of friendship 
between the Indian .Government and State of Kai;d. The 
earlier business was transacted at a davbrlr held in the 
forenoon by the British political agent; to winch Nasir 
Khan came,' accompiuued by the whole of his mnUrs and 
principal people, with -one or two exceptions owing to sick¬ 
ness. On this occasion the treaty was publicly produced, 
as agreed upon, and. read out by the miuhier, the words 
being repeated by the young chief himself, who, at’the close., 
-aid, ‘I igruol (fatfklj, and, taking lib signet' from his 
bosom, put on the .ink and applied the seal. The later 
ceremony was carried out in the afternoon at a <icivbdv held 
by the Khan, whither Out ram proceeded, in company wit h 
tiie brigadier-general, arid attended by all the gentlemen of 
the agency and escort. Indian custom at Muhammadan 
courts seems to have regulated the details of investiture. 
When the formalities were oyer, we learn that ‘every 
British officer heartily shook hands with the Prince, fol¬ 
lowed by every individual in the room, whih a royal, solute 
was fired from the .Khan’s own guns in very good style. 
The young chief was visibly affected--almost to tears—by 
the good feeling displayed inwards him by the English 
gentlemen; and general and sincere were the thanks, loudly 
expressed by the principal natives, to (,‘nlon.cl Stacy for his 
friendly exertions to bring about so happy a consummation .** 
Outturn and the other officers then accompanied the Khan 
on horseback to an open, space without the-walls, where the 
Brahuis exhibited their horsemanship. At night, they re¬ 
turned to the Mm, or palace, to see the national dance, ‘ in 
which all ranks and classes heartily joined.’ 

* Mijor 0lit ram to Mr. J. Jl. Colvin, Oi|olw.r 7, IMl. 
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l ii'.: _treaty with N-aair Khan was one of inn ■ articles, of 
irhujh; the first four wore almost identical with a draft which 
liad boon prepared by Sir William MheNnghteu, ami sent to 
Coir;un> 1 Staey be fare Ontrpm’s appcatanee on the scone.- It 
so happened that Lord Auckland’s specific instructions for. 
guidance in the matter did not reac-h the political agent 
until the second day lifter the Khan’s formal 'acceptance had 
signified. The fortupat e 1 wur for the in vtjsfci tut-5 had 
t ced by the Mulks and, when so fixed anti approved, 
it was thought that ample time had been allowed for the 
receipt of the expected despatches from India. Execution 
of the treaty would precede, installation, because the last 
Wld more popular ceremony would thus be admitted as 
a co.nsccjuence of the first, in due regard to British pm- 
tk/e. But the modifications of the Governor-General were 
not such ns to cause any serious, difficulty ; and eventually, 
ratification •’yras accorded tp eight articles to the follow;:.,. 
effect :— 


1st. Acknowledgment of vassalage to. Kabul, 

2nd. Restoration to Kaltif of the. two first of the three 
districts ot Kachi, Alastung, and Sh&l, which had been re-? 
burned on the deat h of Mihrnb Khan. 

drd. Power to station British, or Shah’s troops in Kulat 
when necessary. 

4th. British counsels to be paramount, 
nth. Protection to be afforded to merchants, and no undue 
exactions made. 

Gth. No negotiations to be p carried on with foreign 
powers, without consent of British and Shah’s Govern-* 
inehtiv 

/th. Assistance to be rendered by British Government, if 
judged necessary, in the event of external aggression or 
dispute. 



8 th. Provision.secured for the mtuiitenanee of Shah Nawfis 
Khan, the former chief named by British Government. 1 


Ifc is not too much to any that if; in our recent war with 
Afghanistan*, the previous occupation of Kwatta has facili¬ 
tated the advance of our troops from the southward, we owe 
some thing 1 of the advantage so gained to (he annulled Anglo- 
Brahiii treaty:of October 6/1841. 

Oufram remained at KaJat until October 14, when he set 
out on his return to Dad&r, which stat ion lie reached in a 
fortnight, travelling to and through the Bolan Pass, His 
letters at this period, official, semi-official, and private, show 
how actively he was employed in keeping order and open 
com muni cation s, both jeopardised by the action of hostile 
tribes and the numerous robbers infesting the neighbourhood 
of the Passes.■ The brief experience of the country gained 
two years before had not been without its value; and he 
knew his surrounding? well enough to apprehend the true 
distinctions which marked the strange, wild characters 
brought up daily to his tent.’ whether calling themselves 
Afghan, Brahui, or simply Bblueh. At D&dar he fixed 
for a time his head-quarters, and would, doubtless, 
have carried into effect many proposals for the pacification, 
and well-being of the Khan and his subjects, which he sub¬ 
mitted to the Govern or-General, bad not disastrous tid¬ 
ings from Afghanistan drawn his attention to more pressing 
matters. 

He was u little sensitive on the subject of certain guns 
winch the Mam Baluchis had captured from oar soldiers; 
and he had written semi-ofrieially to Mr. Colvin, point¬ 
ing out, with characteristic detail, his reasons'for seeking the 

’ This treaty became a dead letter within a year of its ratification, as the 
vassalage contempt a ted was f,o Stmh Shuja and bia heirs, and not to the 
Barakas is. It was form ally fiiinuljod by a new treaty in Mny J8e4, the third 
article, however, being retained in it modified form. 
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peaceful recovery of these uncomfortable trophies,- reserving to 
his orni unfettered ctiplomacy the actual process 'he would 
adopt to bring about their ready restoration by the Marti 
chief. On November 14—the day after writing this letter-r- 
he communicated to the - secretary that he had received from 
Major Kawliiison, at Kandahar, information of a nature - 
likely to arrest the homeward progress of the Bengal troops, 
whose arrival at DAdar, from Afghani star', he had been con¬ 
templating. Four days later, he reported , e with much regret / 
for Lord Auckland's information, a still more serious state 
of things as represented in a letter from the envoy with 
Shah Shujato Major Bawlinson; and on November 20 he 
wrote as follows to Mr. Willoughby, then looking forward to 
the corning of Sir W, Mae Nag h ten. the (rovevnor elect., of 
Bombay:-*— 

‘ There are deplorable accounts from Gabool! I sent you 
tiic day before yesterday copy of a note from Sir. W. Mac- 
Naghten. dated November 1, showing that he was still there; 
so there is no possibility of his getting away before spring, 1 
should say. Neither can the brigade from Gandahar go. 
beyond dfriiznee, on account of the snow. But it is impossible 
the rebels can keep the field during winter. . . . neither 
can they hold the city under the guns of.the Balia Hisga •• 

, . . Tinder the present aspect of affairs, however, we must 
keep all the troops we have in the country, and it may be 
necessary hereafter to push more troops to Gandahar, 
which may be. sent by the Somneanee route in February. 
Moreover, Captain Hammers!ev reports from Quetta that 
he considers the desertion of his .Rankers from the Bangers 
the prelude to a general Kanker insurrection connected with 
the Gabool disturbances, and it is possible I may have to act 
against them from hence. But this I do not apprehend to 
be likely; nor do l think a general rising of that tribe will 
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take place. . . . It is proper to bo'prepared however,’ To 
Mr. Go]via, on the same date, he writes;— 

'T have every confidence that the Murree chief is coming 
to me, and. if he does, the peaceable submission' of all the 
Hill tribes of Northern Catches is certain. It is possible 
that the machinations of the traitor (suspected) Naib of 
Shawl may have extended to them ; but it is not likely, for 
t,here can sea,rcely have been iiihe to comtmmicatte witl. them, 
and I really am not in 1 the 1 .least degree apprehensive on the 


Later again—hut still in the same month of November 
—his letters express a tear lest communication with Kan** 
da 1 1 ar ahouM' be rendered insec urn by the enforced eyactiatiofi 
of Kah\ Abdullah, near the entrance, or at about eight miles . 
east, of >iic Khojak Pass, Annoyance on this score is, how¬ 
ever, somewhat mitigated by the arrival in his camp of the 
‘high priest 1 of the Kakars and others of the tribe, to tender 
the submission of their chief Ghafur Khan, who had been, up 
to that time, opposed to all conciliatory advances on our 
part. December was natftrally a , month of great anxiety, 
i following extract is from a letter to Mr. Willoughby, 
written on the 4tb :— 


‘So critical a state of things, as represented throughout 
the .whole line of communications with Cabooi and in the 
capital itself, at the last accounts dated November 9, renders 
it incumbent on me to devise every means of preparing imp- 
port for Oandahar, from whence principally we must look for 
the retrieval of our affairs should we be driven to extremity 
at, Gahool ; for our line of posts is more complete, and the 
obstacles are neither so numerous nor so serious by the Bolen 
and Sonmeanee routes as they appear to be by the Khybur. I 
consider we are secure in the Kolan Pass, with the command 
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above ami below, and the Bralfoe tribes on the left .of the Pass in 
out’ interests—even shouldthe Kakars turn against. us, which I 
•do not apprehend. , . . I do not think the inhabitants of'the 
Bislieen valley are likely to beoomo mal con tent, and if they do, 
there are no commanding situations from Quetta to the Ko~ 
juk where they 60 aid attempt to arrest our troops,:except the 
Kooohlack Pass, which is commanded from Quetta ; and our 
position at Killa Ab'doolla could be strengthened in case of 
necessity, to afford a flanking party to take up a command¬ 
ing position at the crest of the-Kojnk on all occasionsv of 1 
troops rind convoys passing over. From thence to Candahar, 
no very commanding positions occur easily tenable by an 
enemy in the face of our troops. At Kelat-i~<jtiiizie and 
(ihuzuec we are ira-pregtrable, ’ provided. provisions, have boob 
laid in in plenty, which I presume must be the case, as those 
places were to be held under any circumstances. Our com¬ 
munications with (hrbool can therefore, I consider, be best re - 
Opened by that route.’ 


On the 7th, admpeful disposition had apparently restricted 
his main attention' to the work immediately before him. * We 
are still,’he writes to Mr. Colvin, ‘without direct accounts 
from Gabool; but the tranquillity at Oamlahar is a strong 
proof that the insurrection is quelled. , . . The Khan com¬ 
menced his progress through Gutchee this morning, accom¬ 
panied by Colonel Stacy, who is instructed to encourage the 
young chief to personal inquiry into the affairs of the conn try,’ 
also to induce his pupil Ho invite all aggrieved parties freely 
to state their grievances.’ The Kakar negotiations had pro¬ 
gressed favourably, and (thafur Khan was to be taken to mie 
of the assistant politicals, hr order that the settlement with 
him might be formally concluded. But so far from the insur¬ 
rection being quelled at Kabul, the disasters to our army in 
that city were, when Out ram was writing, fast approaching to 


the bitter end. 
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On the 111 h, owing' to the receipt of bad new* again, lie' 
ilu ught it prudent to warp the headquarter wing of H.M. 
41 at foot at Karachi, to be ready to embark for Sakhar, in 
the event of paving to push on the other wing from D;idar up¬ 
ward, He also directed the 2nd native grenadiers, under 
orders to return to Bombay when relieved, to stand fast for 
the time in Upper Sind. On the 15 th he heard of the flight of 
i ho Durrani Nail) of Slu'd, a disaffected Afghan, closely related 
•to one of • the more promihejht Opponents of the Shah ; and, 
requested Brigadier-General England to send up the wing or 
;i sipeihi corps, so qs to complete a force at Kwatta consisting 
of two strong regiments of native infantry (minus three 
companies at KalA Abdullah), two nine-pounders of European 
(Bombay) artillery, and two nine-pound era of the Bolan 
rangers, with a company of Bengal artillerymen. He would 
then be * under no anxiety whatever, were the, rebels to come 
jn their utmost strength against that post : f a contingency 
which might, reasonably be contemplated with the object of 
stoppingcomnuinicatiOTis with Kandahar, Iu the young Khan 
lie placed Ml confidence ; ho was satisfied of his disinclination 
to join any combination against the British, lie closed a long 
letter to Mr. Colvin,discussing these subjects, with the state¬ 
ment that he was about to rend up his report on the assistants 
and establishments of his agency, which he had reduced 
nearly a lakh (10,000C) annually, without detrimen t to effici¬ 
ency, f and independently of reductions iu the cost of the 
Indus flotilla. On December 18 he officially reported to the 
Governor-General the .reforms already effected in these re¬ 
spects, and those about to be effected, addressing to Mr. Colvin 
a seini-offieial communication on the same question , the day 
following. He also wrote to Mr. Colvin on the latter date to 
point out that, should rebellion break out at Kandahar (but- 
only in that case), it would be advisable to Withdraw the 
detachment . of troops at the intermediate post of Kali 
Abdullah ; and He added:— 
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; Should the count er-S udd02ye league prove true. I shall 
l ave- no fear of any serious agitation extending to this quarter 
and te the Ameers; but 1 have little doubt the early ap¬ 
pearance of reinforcements! from Gusserat and at Sonmeeanee 
will keep down the disaffected under any dreum stances. 
Colonel Stacy has effected, a satisfactory treaty with the 
•Murrees . . . and nothing hut the most untoward events 
in Afghanistan, and the spread of insurrection to our very 
borders, will cause 'any risk of serious agitation within, my 
/-Large, and I am not apprehensive that it will extend so far*, 
or that I shall he unable to quell it if it do take place* 
Although X have no fears for our Quetta, post, I agree with 
Major Kawlinson in the policy of moving up as many troops 
as the accommodation, at Quetta can possibly shelter.’ Five 
companies were to march thither on t he day following, and 
this addition to the force was, he believed, the utmost that 
could be accommodated 1 . It was afterwards arranged with 
Brigadier-General England that a company of the 41 st 
regiment of foot, completed to one hundred men, should at 
once move through the pass with the head-quarter wing of 
the 25 th native infantry. Outram explains his chief aim to 
have been, the moral effect, produced by the passage of troops 
up the Bolan, at a time.' when, according to Major Rawlinson, 
there was a growing impression that we were about to eva¬ 
cuate the country. 

He wrote to Mr. Haddock, Secretary to the Government 
of India, on December 22 

‘No excitement has been caused in this country by the 
exaggerated rumours of disasters to us in Afghanistan which, 
pour in from Can da hat. There is little sympathy between 
the Affghans and Brahoes; and nothing but a general rise 
against us on the score of rdic/ion would tend to infect 
the tribes of Beloochistan. ... I consider that it must be 
impossible for the rebels to overcome our troops, if in the 
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Bath Ilismr, and-with three month's’ provisions—as reported 
m the: last accounts we have received from Jellriabad.’ And 
to Mr, Colvin on the 23rd :--- 

‘Lest his Lordship should be under anxiety regarding 
Quetta, I enclose the copy of a letter just received from 
lieutenant Hammersley which, although evidently written 
for no other eye than my own, shows so exactly the feeling 
of the garrison, that I need not apologise for sending it, as 
affording the best security that our troops at that post cannot 
be beaten. I never had any anxiety on that subject; but the 
dangerous move of evaluating KiUa Abdobla. was, X confess, 
a source of some anxiety,’ Then, in allusion to the return of 
the detachment from that fort : <1 was much delighted to 
learn of its safe arrival at Quetta, only five stragglers having 
fallen,.slain l>v the Affgtuun horse in our own pay, who turned 
upon us when they.found us in retreat.’ 

The traitors referred to belonged to a body of cavalry 
known as Bosanquet’s; but what were these events to the 
more widespread calamity which, had overtaken our country¬ 
men and their native associates .at Kabul ? On the date hist, 
burned, while Outturn, in Ins usual untiring spirit and. readi¬ 
ness to cope with detail, was discussing ou paper, with Mr. 
Colvin,, as also Colonel Stacy and Lieutenant French, the 
questions arising in Ids more immediate mtourage^ Sir 

William MaeNaghten was shot by Muhaanmed Akbor Khan_ 

the last of a series of individual murders soon to be followed 
by wholesale slaughter and all but an oi dilation. This intelli¬ 
gence-did not reach Dddar for some four weeks; but in those 
days there was little in the general condition of Afghanistan, 
or the political situation in. that country, to render the 
Anglo-Afghan alliance a, ft subject of congratulation to 
British officers in North-Western India, especially at Christ¬ 
mas and the New fear, flow cheerily, however, our e warden 





‘ Depend upon It you need have no fear of my napping 
in fancied security, from the fair professions of these people. 
Of course'I know that, however individiuih might feel well- 
disposed, they could not resist a sudden and general impulse 
of religious enthusiasm. But I have little fear of any out¬ 
break being attempted, having so many screws secured in 
every direction that each chief would wait for his neighbour 
to begin first, and. they cannot .combine without my know¬ 
ledge, Keep a good heart-, my dear friend--* 1 nil desper- 
andum”—all will yet go well—we shall rise like the plumb, 
resplendent from our ashes/ ' A • / 

On January 20, Tf!42, when retribution was all that 
remained to complete the tragedy, Outturn wrote to.•Colonel 
'Stacy :—‘ Tins is a lamentable/maZe to poor MacTN r aghten’s 
career: but just what be ought to have expected from, treat¬ 
ing with the rebels at all. I am glad that after-negotiations 
appear to. have been broken off under another attack on the 
cantonment, which I trust must have been followed by the 
garrison cutting its way into the Bala Hissar. ... I think it 
may be as well to tell the Khan the whole truth at once, 
ascribing all our losses to treachery, , . , and giving hope 
that we still hold the Bala Hissar, which it is possible the 
cantonment garrison may have made their way to. How¬ 
ever, exercise your own discretion as to at once informing -the 
Khan and chiefs, or delaying till arrival here, which would 
perhaps be better. Tell what great preparations are making 
for re-invading the country, and that in three months all 
Afghanistan will again bp subdued.’ 



Xixmh abundant, energies were taxed 
t the failing prestige of' bis country. 
Throughout- the trying occasion' L 


how keen was his i 
how .'ardent .his-' desire of honourable retrieval 
nfc his. appreciation, can only be thoroughly b 
ell ow-work era, apparent ' as they may be from 

been preso 


numerous 

Nor' should the labours of his coadjutors be lost sight, o' 

1 1 js etrospent. It has been already well said, in refer , 
to the occasion, that ‘ to prm ide for the sustenance and s 
of the weak and scattered military posts. within their ^ 
diction ; to inspire confidence in quarters iu. 

Llireafeneihio consummate- the very e vils it wpprehppded q 
aid in the retrieval of our tarnished honour by providing 
generals with the .means of proReciitihg a war of retrihut. 
;.!.ri,d "to do so through tire agency of those whom wfe,- 
wronged, ivtid who were incited to rise against. us-—such 
the duties which Major Outran) and his able staff wore c 
•on co perform.’* 

We .now approach the period when a great c^jage was - 
in t he personnel of the Indian Government; Indepebdf 
of special and exceptional eiroumstances', the season had 
arrived for new appointments in high places at Humla 
Calcutta, and prescribed habit would take its course. 
February 28,1842, Lord Auckland was relieved from 
arduous and responsible duties; and British In- 
under the rule of his successor, Lord Ellenboroaglr. Tyo ■ 
/ before, the departing Governor-General addressed a 
and highly interesting letter to Major Outturn, from v 
\ we feel at liberty to make the more pertinent extract.-: 

* You’will' feel, as. we all of us feel, that our fir ’ 
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must be for the troops in advance; but you will never 
sight of the great consideration, that- the basis of safety' 
ol power throughout the districts under your influence 
ijM.dvJ.eir and blukarpore. And 1 should generally prefer 
dlei'ale force very securely placed at Sbikarpore, to a 
i".*ui1 1> 11ni(o j 1. at tJia t place,, anJ l 1 voii[d have y < ■ ur 
'itrnnes and the main body of your strength in the -more- 
•thy and accessible position of Safckar. 

4 It has given me pleasure to learn that you think it 
Able that the Khan of Kdat may at no distant period be 
1 J entrusted with the defence of Sh&l, of Dadur, and 
ee—Etui it might, perhaps be good policy that he be 
3. to fee) at once our disposition to give to hint and 
tribes this accession of power and of territory as soon 
our difficulties- in Afghanistan shall be brought to a 

M ■ 

1 It is possible (hat a very large force may in the end be 
hated by you for the summer in SMI and Mastung, and 
might safely hold the language which may please you 
to all around you: and as the cold weather may 
'oach, you might settle on voar own terms all the 
dries which lie between ShS.1 and Xvuraehee, always 
wing out,, however, that excellent plan of conciliation . 
which you have acred towards flcdochistan. I would 
lea your to save at least thus much of our laic accessions 
power from the disasters which have been brought upor 
m. This is probably the last letter that I shall have b 
>e to you, and I would take ray leave of you with an 
ranee to you, that you have from day to day, since your 
appointment, added to that high estimate with which I 
long regarded your character, and which led me to place 
"e in you, It is mortifying and galling to rue to fee' 
had nearly brought to success^" 
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security and influence, for the happiness of the populu- 
tioTi of immense tracts, and for your own arid our honour, 
■Aouid be endangered by events of which ohr military 
history has happily no faridlel. You wi ll, J know, do well 
m the storm, and I trust that, as for its the interests con¬ 
i' Sded to you are; eoneerped, you yill enable..us to weather it/ 

^ well., as the. world -testified; and the 
storm xom weathered, as history has certified;- Rut ‘ the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor, yet riches to moll of understanding, 
nor yet favour to men of skill. 1 Were there not thousands 
of mstanoes of merit unacknowledged, to be drawn from, the 
afmafo of everyday life; did not lame and halt ones reach the 
gv>.al, when the nimble-footed foil; was not strength subdued 
by (miming, the bread of the wise given to charlatans, and 
wealth marred by ignoble uses; and. were not the ignorant 
and unworthy set in honourable seats— how could we infcer- 
prebfhis parage of an undying record left by the wisest 
of kings'to after-generations? Surely the wisdom of these 
golden words is in their'truth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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Ret rasp** of Out,rani's wo/Jc > Sktl and BalUchistap, from FToru/wy ti» 
November, 1842—Ruturn from $>Mar to Safcliar— Disaster Huikal- 
zfti- Letter to .Mr. Maddock, on available nulitaiy rwourm—Kenmi to 
K wat hi - -Su boidi w at i o n to M;*j or-General NoU,—Transfer of tho Shal 
and Silii districts to Kalftt—"Displeasure of Governor-Goneral—Return of 
Gonemi England's force to Sind—Arrml at. Sakhar of Major-General 
■Sir Charles Napier—On tram remmudod to regimental doty. 

Lord Auckland's departure might have been personally a 
source of greater distress to O'utrara, who had so long enjoyed 
that nobleman's confidence, had it not Occurred at a time 
when the honour of hie.country was at stake, and when so 
much responsibility in the maintenance of that honour 
devolved upon himself. Had it been possible to instigate his 
/e <d and energy yet further in the cause, the Arrival in India 
of a new Governor-General would have proved a likely means 
of imparting the required stimulus. But he was in reality at 
boiling-point; and his efforts were now directed to putting 
pressure upon others—in many eases upon men invested witli 
public functions like "himself,"though higher in the official 
scale, and some of them cast in a different mould. He had 
written, only a few days before Lord Ellenborongh bad set 
foot on Indian soil, to Major Eawlinson in Kandahar, ex¬ 
pressing delight at being made the channel of communica¬ 
tion to General NoU, in forwarding the direct orders of 
superior authority to hold fast in that city. 1 ‘ The Govern- 

1 Among the many official reports left by Sir James Outran* is the copy of 
ft •iorjfespondeaee: betweea General Nott and Major JKuwlicson, fearing data 
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mm t of -India,’ if fold Hr., Willoughby, ‘had at Iasi, 
recovered from its panic, and displayed the detennuhitioit; 
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and Vigour necessary lor this cruris.’ in a previous letter to 
Lieutena.iv'. Hat&indrsley, he hod expressed his 'hope ..-that ! 
Kandahar would hold out a,a bale had resolved to do at 
Jakilabad, at any rate until the views of the .new Governor- 
General became known; adding, ‘I eannot believe that a. 
retvogTadJ^inovement will be allowed by Lord Ellenbo,rough 
... . until wo haw. rescued or avenged our captured: 

. • countrymen at Cabool. I doubt not General Pollock will 
. immediately force the Khaibar Pass to Jaltdiabad, and, having 
discretionary power, will then purh on to (Aibool, where by 
that time disseu'<ion» among, s fie Afghans will faytmv him, 1 
To Colonel Palmer, commanding at Ghazni, he addressed 
a remarkable letter, almost on the eve of Lord .ElUtobo rough's 
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disembarkation, giving' strong, reasons why the orders to 
evacuate his' post, issued upon due compulsion from Kabul, 





February 1, 1812, consequent on the receipt of orders to evacuate Kandahar.. 

J ... 1 . ... u*. wrt.aaflT'riitmn Tilt* TrtMfll* 
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We quote fcv ‘ remarkable passages, each worthy of presevnitum. -the att-e 
officer Writes 1 1 am led to believe tfetti we should avail mime, ?«■ of the dw- 
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uiv-oa which it? lei" to M by Government, and shape our proceedings rather 
with the View to prospective, than immediate retirement,-aiming to create 
eueh an impression W orn power in the minds of the inhabitants of this part of- 
Afghanistan, while we remain ia tha country. «s sh»U vtW» Urn memory of the 
Uiha«tcrs at Cahul, and had tiio people it ra&pwt mr i?atioja»I dmr&eseT, it not 
to remember with gratitude the many benefits we hnva coa#rt* on them, 
la the reply, the view of the situation is thus state! I think our in- 
etru-tio^ from Government will be widely different tarn those dated lumber 
B iSil, and until we receive Anther orders eommi to retire fro™ (7ns 

country. I could offer many reasons** this determinat ion, bat at present it is not 
necessary’ Sgia© one has imderttaed in pencil the ^orcla here rendered m ^alics, 
m written in the margin of-Ontram’s copy : fhia is very good; w* may bo sura 
he is in his position at Candahar.’ Kayo aUedes to Major fvaw.insoti« letter 
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an extract from that distinguished officer’s MS. journal oi tha 


a 1st idem, but, does not quote from it. 

* In the P.3, of a letter to Major Rawlinson at Uus periou wc, find Ofltram s 
iiummni-y of the tactics most snitoblafor warfore in Afghanistan, via.; 'Attack 
the enemy on every occasion, and disabuse the opinion now obtaining that the 
Afghans are a match for ns in the field,’ So think, and so act, our gallant 
frantic* 'officers now. 
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should not be obeyed. He strove. to re-assmre him by the 
prospect of speedy relief which the despatch of a brigade irp 
the passes from India would enable General Nofct to afford 
him from Kandahar. k We can .have no fears for your, force 

irt the meantime he wrote:— 

’ 

.Nothing could touch you in the, citadel, even though thef enemy 
may bo in possession,. of the town ; for of coarse you ; jMpuld If are 
no artillery in the town , and your rmiskeliy from the otadel .alone, 
must rofider the town a dangerous occupation for theerieriiy. We 
hear they attempt: to mine you, but fear not that you will mil 
to counteract such efforts by saliit-Sj and the occasional favour of 
shells end other combustibles, for up where could they bmi -shelter 
to commence their operations . under bo commanding a fire; if a 
lodgment is effected, wc know it. would he destroyed by conn ter- 
mines or outward sally doubtless yoti woukl lum? .fioquent 
Opportunities of destroying any stores of powder the enemy might) 
collect for the purpose of loading a mine, by. the rifle practice of 
your officers with Horton’s shells (egg-bail, with fin tube let in at" 
the-Small end, filled with powder, and closed at the outward and- 
by a percussion cap)—by mining they may draw off the water 
froth your wells, but still wc fear not for yon, the river rum 
directly under and within range of your musketry. In fact, We 
are quite satisfied that you would cheerfully meet ami iindergo 
every difficulty rather than surrender on. <wiy terms,, which, as in the 
dveadfJ. Cabool instance, would bo destruction. If,is Onvrrid that 
the Cahool art-ill eij given over to the enemy, maybe brought against 
yon when the roads will admit of their transport, but we have 
every hope that in the-meantime the rebel chiefs trill be too much 
occupied by dissensions among themselves to think of you ; .or, in 
the expectation of our advance from Peatawiir, they may keep the 
artillery at the capital, or send it to oppose our - troops ; hut even 
should it be brought against you, you have some good artillery to 
oppose, by the aid of which we doubt not you would successfully 
resist all efforts of the enemy, in the confidence of ultimate relief. 
General Sale has no fears for Jallahibaff, where he hits strengthened 
the works and laid in provisions. AH is quiet at Quetta, and In 
Seinde and BelocMst&n at present; Lord Ellenhorough, the new 
Governor-General, is expected at Calcutta about this time; the 



birth','of a Prince of Wales, and aa-extensive brevet in ebneeiyaence, 
b the only nows of interest by the last mail. Our atmirs are pros- 
poring in Ob mu, and the Burmese, If epaulette, &c., betray no 
hostile intentions. 

The history of the first Anglo-Afghan campaign is too 
well known to require any separate, or expository sketch in 
these pages. We do not* therefore, think it necessary 1 to 
explain a#?' allusions to passing events, in our extracts from 
the papers before on. Yet it is well to state iWt, in review- 
tog the work'• of one man at that critical period, we are not 
confining the; retrospect to Quferanpfl own correspondence *— 
full and varied as it is.. Beferenee also is made,'where desir¬ 
able for truth and dearness, to independent narratives. 

It must fie .-premised that the position of Major Outramin 
Sind, and -of Afr.—-better known in later years at the Council. 
Hoard as Sir---George Bnsaell-Clerk, on the. north-west fron¬ 
tier, was that of men who bad good reason, to fear that an 
ignominious withdrawal of our forces from Afghanistan was 
con ton) plated, without an effort either to release 'our captives 
or to restore our most dangerously shattered prestige. They 
both foresaw the disastrous results of such a solution of our. 
embarrassments, - a solution fatal to the future peace and 
prosperity of India. They both saw how easy it Would be for. 
Pollock and Nott to open the way for retreat by aggressive 
action and the consequent release of our prisoners and 
reassertion, of our power. And they Txfih risked their all in 
persistent endeavour to induce the Governor-General to see 
things in the same light and act accordingly, it is not 
yur province to follow the fortunes of the chivalrous Bengal 

1 Of the twelve. coprespoitilontp, whose names r oil til0 tit!e-page of 

the selections from Outrank letters -written in 1S4I-42. and printed ft* private 
circulifioiij but two are w;w .'living,. Sir Honey BawlUison, md. Sir George CIe*k. 
Sir Hoary Lawrence, General NotL Colonel Satherlaiid, Sir James Caraae, 
Sir Tiiebmond Shakespeare, the political assistants, Hanrmprslsy and Browse* 
and the secretaries -Sfaddock.- Du mud; and WHlaaghhy -have all passed sway* 


eml'nn, 'imfi it wiU.be seen how his lik^mimletl comrade fared 
. in the struggle, It would but weary the render to multiply 
quotation? from Outvam’a many letters bearing on the one 
■ aim. Directly and indiroqtly, officially and demi-officially, by 
appeal and by allusion, he continued to press the matter during 
: t/nese drearily busy months ; others, besides the Generals 
. % pilot:k and Noil, strove towards the saine end, and at last 
prevailed— alter a fashion, Henry Lawrence, himse]#eoimuis- 
sioncr of Peshawar during' the crisis, and a correspondent of 
On tram s though personally, then and ftp* many years after, 
a stranger to. him—has had naturally something tc say on 
i lie subject; and thus wrote in the-' * Calcutta Review ’ 
of September 1,846: * James On tram in one quarter, and 
(ieorge Clerk— a 'kindred spirit--in another, were the 
two men who then stood in the. breach ; who forced the 
authorities to listen to the fact. against which they tried to 
close their ears, that (ho proposed abandoomenteof 4t.e. £ri c$& 
prisoners -in Afghanistan would be as dangerous to the State, as 
it was base towards the capti ves, These counsels were iuocess- 
fuhy followed i the British nation thanked our llidicvii rulers, 
wliile, of the two men, without whose persevering remon- 
strauce.!* and exertions Noth and Pollock might have led back 
tlieir .armies, without being permitted to make an effort to 
retrieve our credit— Clerk. was'.slighted, and Out,ram super¬ 
seded !* ; y.ty.i'i 

r Kiese words supply c-he key to what has now to bo related 
in regard to a cloudy period of Janies Ou tram’s career. 
The experiences of 187!) will enable the English reader the 
better to appreciate the events of 1 842. But it must- he 
borne in mind that wij were then strangers, throughout the' 
independent territories which lay within Major Outranks 
jurisdiction —from Karachi on the ocean to the Khojak Pass- 
strangers. moreover, whose proceedings had tended to 
alienate into enmity both Bindis and Baluchis: that the 
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passes above I'hlar arid the Teshin valley swarmed with pre¬ 
datory tribes then unaccustomed to the curb, and who had yet 
to learn the inexorable sweep of the Bhrangi sword and the 
inexhaust tide flow of I' arangi goldthat these were days 
when the spell of our success had just been rudely broken, 
while all those upon whom we intruded ourselves had 
only too good pause to dread our rapacity, and distrust, 
our motives j and that while 1 etappen ? arrangements were 
then undreamt of, it was the 'political- agent who had to 
extra,ot from these invaded territories means of transport, 
local supplies, and nearly all else needful to ail army in mo¬ 
tion,- save hard' cash , powder and shot. On him it fell to 
< man a ge * ; * re datory horde a, to m ai 1 s t ai n com mu n ications, t o 
* organise local levies, to be the ‘intelligence department/ 
anti much else* besides. All tins in addition to what may 
be termed ‘diplomatic’ functions throughout these varied 
principalities snrt tribes 5 which Were connected un.de- 

fined, or one might say infinite, civil duties involved in efforts 
to cheek misrule and amelionue the condition of Mm peoples 
within his influence. In the case of Baluchistan, these duties 
included the administration of Slu'd, and other important 
tracts. This is btit.an incomplete r$sum6 of the work which 
tasked "the energies of Major Outram cud his single-minded 
assistant* during the protracted crisis of 1841-2. We must, 
lipwever, coniine our extracts and allusions to a few of the 
more personal features of the tune, leaving the reader to fill 
in, ad Mbitum* the everyday derails' of duty and of danger, 
of worry and of anxiety, of responsibility and of perplexity, 

1 The mass and variety of .correspondence. available arc enor¬ 
mous. Illustrations of points dwelt upon might be interi- 
plied. to any extent j but patience must not be overirmd, 
and to condense without obscurity is no. easy task. M T e 
may insert here a letter of May IQ, 1842, to Mr. Clerk, not 
only as illustrative of the above remarks, but as contain- 
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ing views of .geneva] policy -which are of weighty interest in 
our o\m deys :— 1 

X rtou) with regret—-b.lit not surprise!—that your opinions 
a« to the measures proper to be. pursued in Afghanistan do not 
meet those of the Govemor-Gienera.1, >vho cannot with all his hofne: 
, India u experience, help being swayed in his'' estimate of the 
physical difficulties to be encountered in Afghanistan, and of Afghan 
prowess, by the results--of the -past six months Now tlies.y it 
nrust be evident to any pmchk-al man capable of judging the true 
wdw of both, were hrougbt about by neither tho one.nor the other. 
There exist no further physical difficulties (to signify) than what 
iiave already bcou overcome —-the passage of the Khybur on one 
side, and that of the Bolajh and Kojuck Passes on the otherj and 
as to thep-rewss of tlie Afghani, oin- experience of four years, among 
thoiD, during which we lurvo hud some twenty or thirty hand to 
hand engagemchts with them, ought, to have lowered instead of.raised 
in our eyes their character hi that respect; for in no instance—oxopi 
in that absurd business of Hy kubye-—have they ever bran able 
to ,<xipe with us. however superior in numbers, or in strength of posi¬ 
tion ! Every engagement'only tended to heighten the despair of the 
enemy of ever being able to compote with us in the field; and had 
it not been that our own measures at Oabul drove certain chiefs to 
desperation, and our insane arrangement of placing treasure and 
(jpihims (depots) within their power, enabled those chiefs to inflame 
the rabble, and commit the whole city, by laying open those stores 
to indiscriminate plunder—at the same time incapacitating our 
troops—at this moment, I say, the Afghans would have continued 
subservient; and us it is, will succumb to any demonstration of 
cur strength. ThiVyow and./ know, and every officer of experience 
in Afghanistan is convinced of. But his Lordship cannot but give 
heed to the more timid counsellors who preach ‘ jmulently with¬ 
drawing from further contest'.' against an exa&pe.TaU(l station— 
having in bis recollection the struggles of Spain against Napoleon's 
efforts, and his disastrous expulsion from oEuasia! True, the 
parallels apptar complete,'hut. they are not really HO, and cannot 
be drawn until 00,000 British bayonets can keep all Europe in 
subjection, as they now do India. Then—but not till then—will 
the rules of European warfare extend to Asia, Had -weheretofore 
estimated our enemies in this quarter of the globe on such equality, 
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wo newer’should have obtained nor should we have retained 

it; and if Lord Mlettboroiigh is induced to swerve from the only 
course now' left us for recovering our honour, through a-n over? 
estimate of tiny Asiatic cnemy-^-lrom that period will be da,ted the 
decline of our power in India ; and those nearer home 'will he en¬ 
couraged to lay their h$ada together, and to'oppose the Government 
' oii every favoiu'aldo opportunity for raising a disturbance. Our 
armies must be inomswl to ovoraw.e the then turbulent, hut 
hitherto peaceable population of India, while at the same time 
the revenues dour ease o wring to such disturbances, until either tun 
people hecoinu too powerful, or the country too impoverished to 
admit of our continuing the government. 

With such ix in view, I shall, continue to urge; by every 
means In .my power, directly or indirectly, what, I with you feel to 
bo .the most advantageous course, until we are committed beyond 
recall, which I still hope! the favourable turn of fiflairs in Afghan¬ 
istan, and General Soft's decisive opinion, nthy avert; or, until 
improved for intfudihg such opinions—■which I may now expect bo 
be, sines yon, whoso opihdoh is entitled to so much greater weight, 
ho ve been chocked in expressing what, as coming from me, has. 
hitherto escaped notice only from being less entitled to con 
.sidetatioin 

One other extract wi.il complete the general view of 
Afghan polities. The anxiety here expressed regarding the 
course of action to be decided on by Government, and by 
General 'jSott under lua perplexing instructions, formed the 
chief of t he Imart-burdens which weighed upon Major Outram 
throughout this period of doubt and mystery. In June bis 
hopes were raised by Pollock’s call to No ft to advance on Kabul 
upon his (Pollock’s) own responsibility as senior officer, and the 
strength of the indefinite' latitude just accorded'"to the gene¬ 
rals. Outram nljged Mott strongly to act on this soldierly 
summons, but was disappointed j and anxieties were only set 
at rest by the tardy advance, in August. He thus continued 
his train of thought in a letter to Sir R. Shakespear, General 
FoHockVmilifary secretary, of May 21:— 




it, &ix ct in assuring you that I coincide in all your views, 

excepting in the advisability of assuming Afghanistan to oarrives, 
wtiich vou appear fo lean towards, in preference to the alternative 


.onour : and I agio?- with you that ran not now to, w M$' toe 


i; 


I .'.a .rmi'h ol/ 
'"ve, letter, dated 


id to' you for your very interesting ■ 


ij in'st. and lose no time in thanking you foi 


■ . .. . •: r . m .... 

of witlulrawing after re-occupying Ckbul, which I would prefer, \ 
I have always betMfj opposed to the location of our' troops in 
. Afghanistan; and to.show you what my seB.klments were on the 
subject so far hack as this time throe years ago, I'enclose an extract 
. from a letter J wrote' the Bombay. Sectary when. wo. '.were ,afc' 
Cfundahar in 188,9. • Late, events have of course Ktrongthened that 
opinion; but I have eve?: been advereo to withdraw out* troop®, 


er we were committed in the country, until we can; do so tvitb 


You will-have beta;?' thundersbrtjels 


'r- 'tMVrtedwrpo-wcr a!. CulmL --- ; -. - . 

' ; , iasj ivits,. on the receipt of the Governor GlenemPs orders of t h e 
}.9th nltv, wKieh I observed were forwarded to General Pollock, 
and, I ttonchule, wo to the same ctfbcfc a» those sent through me 
to General Nott,' of the same date; and I am pretty sum that the 
sentiments of General si Pollock and yonrsedf, Mr, Clerk, 

and indeed every practical man concerned, coincide with mike, 

. , , . I must say, howevar, that I would recommend th 

return 0 the waited armies by this route, instead of by the Khybur, 
which for the reasons stated in a ]e,: ti*r I addressed to Mr* Maddoek 
on the subject/ I would abandon altogether; returning; the whole 
army by this route* wherein there is no chance of obstruction, nwh 
ns retiring troops Would be subject to in the Khourd Cabul $nd 
Khybur passes, The only pmn of any difficulty on, thw route, 
the ho i an, we hole! the key of in the Bniiiooea , and I am sure I 
could ensure the passage of our armies by thin route'-without ' the 
rfightpt lom* From hence* a potion might be shipped round to 
Calcutta, and the rest march by land to the upper provinces. I 
shall coutinutj in much anxiety till I hear General Pollock's deter¬ 
mination on receipt of the order of the 19th April---will l feel little 
doubt as to the course he will adopt, ^ 

May 2 (whuh is fill given in tha Bins 


* In an official cUapa 
Book), 

* It will be setvo hereaffex how Outram fulfilled tiiia pledge, in with- 
drawing Gauerai BngLmd/s portion of tb$ army, Tinder far less favours bla 
i'innimBtanres than would Iiayg attended the return.of din whoio united nr my, 
after having boon victorious at OabuL 
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About March 10 he left D&dar for Sind, and Sakhar on 
ihe .Indua was <? fleeted ag a conv enient spot both for Kis local 
work and keeping open the communiciition with Afghanistan. 
As regards, .the change of locality, Sakhar may have the 
advantage over Dfldar in cheerfulness and beauty of outer 
scenery, but for the six months commencing' with March the 
heat ifi simply indescribable in both places. At such a time 
the charms of landscape can only be appreciated by the most 
aesthetic of Engli&hmeh as a brilliant opera can be appre¬ 
ciated by a listener with a splitting headache. He had been 
at Sakhar for two or three days when, on March 27, he, thus 
addressed Captain Durand, private secretary to the Governor" 
General:— 
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I am waiting with much anxiety Urn development of Lord 
Ellenborough’s viswe in our present most difficult position, A 
almost fear the very many and serious obstacles which present 
themselves against the only course left to retrieve our honour, wilt 
detar his Lordship from attempting it at present. The most 
serious is, the fooling v|>'_.u boo displayed itself among tho sepoys 
of General Pollock’s fcfefce of late : but if he can induce them to go 
<7ollnlabad, 1 do hope the rest would be plain sailing;—- 
certainly if they can be pemmded to pursue their march on Oabooi 
it would be ao, aided by a, simultaneous advance from Oandahar-— 
and provided Colonel Palmer maintains' his position at Ghuznee, 
which I am sorry to find by tho accounts from Cabool, dated 5 th 
hut,, ho was thinking of evacuating ; but, I am in hopes that my 
letter from Dadnr (which X despatched on the 21 th ult, and was 
to have beon delivered in twelve days) would reach that officer in 
time to muse him to defer such a step until he receives tho 
positive orders of Government, for I am happy to sec that young 
Oonolly has thrown obstacles in the way, c&kuktod to cause delay. 
y. hope that havingatliTown up.tho Pass General England's brigade, 
will be approved of by the Governor-General : whatever course 
may bo resolved on, it was equally necessary—either with the 
view to the advance or retreat of General Notts army—and indis¬ 
pensable to provide supplies of treasure and ammunition, which 
were absolutely necessary to enable the Oandahar troops to move, 
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at" hold out. Moreover, tho nipYefcaehfc up the Pass woe equally so 
to prevent the bin triheat rising, and dosing the Boiats Base, and 
stopping our eomaiunioation altogether; independently of the 'moral 
efiect of that movement in favour of our captive countryman in 
Afghanistan under any circumstances, runt of cur ca use, should it bo 
: determined' to. relieve our position?,. Whiumvj* 'limy 'happen, else- 
sphere, ,1 am under no apprehensions of the Ameers of Soindo 
openly committing themselves, or that their united poweis could 
shake ns hero if they did; but I an relying on our being rein forced 
by one regiment.from Feroaepore, which is necessary for the security, 
of this extensive and struggling cantonment. ‘ 

To iMJr., Willoughby he also wrote oh the same date, for¬ 
warding a copy of the letter from which we have last extracted, 
In this he says ;— 

.1 think Brigadier England wrong to move on to Pis been m ho 
appears to intend, before the remainder of• Ids brigade ascends the 
baas, for that movement will vow do no good either to General 
Wott (who says ho is nob prepared to send an escort to receive the 
supplies) or to any one else; vvlieppas, bis remaining at Quetta a 
week longer, will enable his rear detachment to'join, and deter tbo 
tribes from attempting to oppose it going up the Paa-s,—-or, ho 
would be at hand to aid tho ascent of the troop's should they do f^o. 
As General England, is not prepared to march on to O.mdahar till 
his whole brigade is assembled, surely he should wait till the 'reap 
detachment joins him, when the mere fact of his 'doing so insures 
its safety, which otherwise may 6 s jeopardised. 

Being at Quetta, he was ready to carry, on the supplies to the 
ivojuek, had General Nott been prepared to send.so far to receive 
them; hut the latter not being $ 0 , and, moreover, it having been 
determined that Hrigndier England?! whole brigade is to hike on 
tho supplies the whole way, what possible uso can there ho in 
moving off from Quetta, to Pishsfn, there to a yipt the junction of his 
rear detach incut, at too great a. distance to support it in the Pass 
should it be opposed 1 

%■ ’ - ’I '/ 1 ‘. iy.*;_ •/ r.\j 

On tram was no diplomatist in the too commonly received 
sense of the term ‘ diplomacy. 1 ; Had he belonged to the 
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■Simes of Macfiiavelli and Richelieu, or moved in the social 
spheres of Talleyrand and Metternich, he could not have 
Shared the laurels of success with .adepts • such as these. 
Open and honit in l& ordinary coalings, only under some 
. strong conviction of. doing service to his country; could he 

have been otherwise than plain-spoken. But reticence may 
be a virtue on occasions': and he could not brook that the 
rumour of' our proposed abandonment of Afghanistan should 
spread abroad one moment before the dread fiat, to that 
b>Pi i effect had gone-forth,. 4 Don’t let out/ he said to Lieutenant 
Hammersley in the postscript'of a note dated’-March 2b . 
‘ that Government contemplates ultimately withdrawing from 
Afghanistan, tt is .satisfactory to find, however, that it is 
determined to re-establish our power in the meantime. 
That 1 shall let out,readily enough.’ The very day on which 
this note was written, occurred a serious disaster to our 
troops. General England was defeated at Ihukalzai,a Village 
in the Rishin valley, about 30 miles above Kwatta, suffering a 
loss of 27 killed and 71 wounded. He had left- the ;after can¬ 
tonment, escorting" treasure, m route for Kandahar, without 
awaiting a detachment in completion of the full force at ms 
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'• disposal which had yet to work its way through the Bolan. 
His reasons for moving thus early, contrary to Major Outran/s• 
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advice and General Nott’s orders, were stated to be the want 
of forage at Kwattaj and the probability of obtaining a hatt er 
suppl V at Kai f :a Abdullah, four marches beyond. At this plac (, 




some eight miles east of the mouth of the Khojak .1 as§, he 


had purposed to remain until joined by the remainder of his 
■ ' brigade. 

This serious mishap was retrieved on April 28, exactly 
one month after its occurrence, when the enemy's position at 


Haikalzai was attacked and carried by Gene vat England, with 
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a loss of 10 wounded only, and the brigade passed on, with 


it* 


Md'/ , * its treasure convoy, to fOumahar. But its effect was npi &■ ■ • ; 
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vourable to British prestige, weakened tlm influence of British 
■political officers, and materially embarvassed flie local govern- 
moot. There arose from it, moreover, questions of a dis~ 
agreeable nature, tire discussions of which were attended with, 
dsittetness, though confined to our own, camp. On one side it 
was urged that the military authorities had been .misinformed 
of the strength of the enemy and the erection of stockades? 
on the other, the accuracy of the'information afforded was dr> 
fended in both respects, and the supposed i mportance of the 
enemy's defensive works was disallowed, The controyersy.fou.iid. 
its way into the Bombay newspapers, and in one Of then*—thei 
‘Times’—an account of the Haikalzai dim?ter appeared, so 
closely resembling the general’s own official despatch .on the 
subject dated two-and-t wen ty days before, as to lead to the 
impression that the text of that record had through some 
unknown agency been made available for the public ‘en¬ 
lightenment before attaining the; period of legitimate 
publicity. Ovitram felt keenly the matter of this premature 
publication for two especial reasons. First, because lie con¬ 
sidered the reflections made therein upon the conduct of the 
sipahis engaged to have been unjust, and based upon wrong: 
assumptions; and secondly, because he could;not acquiesce 
in the censure awarded, his assistant,.Lieutenant Bnraraersley, 
for want of proper acquaintance with the disposition and 
movements of an enemy which had successfully op posed -our 
troops in their advance from Kwatta. 

As, regards the native soldiers, i t was his belief that they 
would over follow and ably second a Europea,u leader. They 
had 1 already proved pn fifty occasions," he maintained, that 
they were ‘able and willing to meet Afghans in the field--aye. 
and always beat them too when led against them, without any 
other European assistance t han that of their European offi¬ 
cers. 3 In the case of lieutenant Kaafcmersley, Outranks open 
and generous advocacy brought him under the displeasure of * 
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A<;.\|y the--higher authorities* Construing the remkiid of that officer-, 
to regimental duty as consistent with temporary;retention of 
appointment, -pending a furthef inquiry into the supposed 
cause of his removal 'from political employ, Outturn took 
upon himself if not actually to suspend a Government order, 
certainly to interpret it to the advantage of his subordinate, 
whoM he looked; upon 'as a hardly-treated Govevhrhevtt' serr* ' 1 ' -: 
v ?li,. He kept Hammersley in his post at Kvratta, on the " 
fair plea of urgent requirement ; and addressed letters'" bn 
, his behalf to Generals Nott and England, and CofooebStacy. 

, Hut those were busy times, and there were not many who, 
v , in the midst of heavy, responsible, and very serious work, 
*vould willingly 'go out' of their way.and devote their/little ' 

. - leisure to inquiring koto m individual grievance on whiclg if k 
they hg.d not themselves already spoken, the opinion of 
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superior .authority had been openly expressed. Among the 
names of men who came forward on vile occasion that of 
Qutram was almost the only in line litial one denoting a 
rough-going, fearless advocate,of the officially condemned 
"ficviteuant. It is little to be wondered that the. result was 
failure to establish his case; and to his request that his as- 
distant might be allowed to draw office allowances up to date 1 
of final decision on his appeal, the Secretary to Government 
■ with the Governor-General informed the political agent that 
compliance was impossible. 4 It. would,’ to quote the despatch, ',. 
k ' sanction the step which you took of'suspending that officers 
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removal from h|g situation, pending a reference to the Gov- 
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ernor-Genoral as to the ground upon which you assumed that 
b<:. had been removed.’ This decision, however, was never 
communicated to poor Ilainmersley, who died three days 
before the date which it bore. His mind had become 
seriously affected by the treatment he had experienced, and 
this treatment formed the subject of his incoherent utter- 
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• ances to the last. What Outram.himself anticipated, as the 





Lord Ellenborough’s despatches; or the withdrawal orders, 
written on April 19, have given rise to .much comment and 
controversy, We have no intention, of dismissing their 
merits in these pages, or comparing them with the prevh 
instructions to Generals Nottatkl Pollock, Sir Jasper NicoPs, 


himself ftiv ■ the 


. 


this correspond 


it. -will end in his Lordship 


about Hammers! ey 
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St ruling me to my regiment. 1 




We have 


controversy 
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Tsoti and Pollock, Sir Jasper 'Nicolls, 
and IVIr. Clerk, of March 15. Such a criticism of general 

■ policy belongs to 'history rather than biography. But one 
arrangement Of the Government of India, ruling the gubotf 
d motion of the political to the military. authority m 
Afghanistan,Sind, and Baluchistan—-in other w<vrdft, i 
General Noth with the chief political as weld aa 
control iu those parts—directly affected Outre] 
impression, on receipt of if, was that the change in his p.. 

■ ■;■ tion was due to a too free expression of opinion in b 
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formation. The conclusion was natural enough uud -j- 
circumstances: for this was'not the sole instance in'wh: 
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the tone of his Calcutta letters,-contrary to former practice, 
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might be judged significant of mistrust or even censure, qn 


as inucn as of confidence or cordiality. At the same time, he 


m- 

admitted the wisdom' of leaving the military commander 
unfettered and wholly responsible during the operations of 
war; and in due couf sc received a laconic reply to a questi" 
put on the subject to Captain J'htrand, explaining that f 
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to him individually, but was part of a general measure. 
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Mr. Clerk, having forwarded a copy. of two import 
letters he had addressed to Government, regarding L 
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the violent death of Shah Shura i 


hife m m? thus wrote offit 
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are amply provisioned at present; and General Nott, haying 
the means of keeping a strong brigade in the field, to which 


* . 

will bo added Mujor-Goheral England*:* brigade, now marc' 1 ' 1 - 


tag on. Gandahar,'insures the command.of' the resources of 
■' the country, communication with KehiM-Gbdzie, and the 
ability to provision that fortress and 5 b.ndfii irtr i n rmv iwfisiif. 


ability to provision that fortress, and Candahar to any extent 

. • , * • • +* • 

requisite, Uyvanh of 20 lacs of treasure are now at 


’disposed of Umeral. jNbtt, which., with the facility of 'selling 
bills, on India* arising .from so large an introduction of specie,, 
removes any apprehension of want in that respect for a long 

K . time to come, A •sufficiency of mod seines, rum, &<\. for six 
laonths for the whole force above the pass is now with the 
army. I believe, also, that a considerable supply of ammu¬ 
nition has been taken on by Major-General England, . . V 

^ 'h-V’" ■'.j; hit ■ - ■ • ! Md • 
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. He then proceeds to estimate the probable strength of 
the Kandahar garrikm, when reinforced, the means of car¬ 
riage available, and the defensive arrangements requisite for 

posts such as Kwatta, Dadur, Sihi, and Chatar, adding :— 

■ 

4 So long as we are,in power at Candahar, there is no risk 

.. ... . . . ■■ • .." 

of disturbance below the passes in Cutehqo or Sind. 

6 1 Have thus shown that General Noli; will have it in his 
•power, on the junction of the Bombay troops, either at once 
to take the field -at the head of .10,000 men in Bi.ippt.-rt.of 
General Pollock-s advance upon Gabool-~leavmg every.mili¬ 
tary position throughout, southern-Afghanistan, Beloochist&n, 
arid Sind in sufficient' sh-’ength; or, should the forward move- 
meat from Jelklabhd be delayed for a season, his troops 
may maintain their present positions' so long as necessary. 
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The proposals contained in the vernaladet of the tetter 
are -based on the hypothesis of a concentration of the whole, 
force, for the cold weather, at jEC!indaii.ar, after the re-occupa¬ 
tion of Kabul. They embrace the question of the future 
government of Afghanistan, and suggest, the fitting course 
to facilitate the return to India of the British troops. 'Wo 
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T myi mnceed to state what are r.ur pto:spoct 
'!■' increased means in camel-carriage for further reinforcements 
during such delay I 

The details then given in respect, of cfi|aels. would hardly 
interest the reader, however indicative of the writer's capacity 
to deal with the most practical of commissariat questions, in 
& - East. His conclusion is thus expressed:— 


* With the above means, ?u)'d the carriage which can bo 
hired in this conntryj I estimate' that two strong brigades 
could be equipped in time to ascend the liolan early in 
October n ext, so as' to pass though Shawl and reach Candahar 
be for e th e sev erity of winter. 1 


add one paragraph which bears* directly upon a leading topic 
of the past year’s campaign, mi involves a consideration 
which may at any time be revived 


Sp® 


«As 30 immediately connected with the interests of my 
charge ; (Beloochistan), I may be allowed to offer an opinion 
on the Candahar portion of the .arrangement,; 1. F this were 
a separate kingdom under Timeur Shah, maintained by a 
British subsidiary force, our troops could always be supported 
via the Bolan or Sonmiani routes (for the late temporary 
suspension of bur communication could never have occurred 
had the simple precaution of securing water in Killa 
Abdoolla been taken, or a, fortified post been placed in the 
Ivojuck Bass); they would never have to encounter the vicis¬ 


situdes of the extremes of climate; we should secure as 
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oomuvimclmjf an influence over the neighbouring* kingdom of 
Cabool as if otir armies continued there—because its principal 
channels of commerce would lay through the Candahar terri- 
: |i r , |,: tory, on which tiie ruler of Cabool would rather depend than 
either the routes through the Khyber and Punjab on the one 
aide, or Balkh and Bokhara on the other j eVen, the product? 


of those countries would reach' Cabool inore c heaply# safely, 
and perhaps mere expeditiously by the well-piotected (as 


they might be under tliis nrrangom- in t) roads from Shikar- 
’ poor, or Herat, -vi&. Candahar : we could exercise- an equally 
•commanding check to 1 he maturing of hostile designs against 
British India, -either at Cabool or Herat; and we should 

_ * ^ i. 


the better secure our engagements to Kelat. -2. Leaving 

■ .... . ..... 


Timour Shah in possession, but without military support-, 
V our influence at Cimdiihar would always be; paramount from 


being in power on the 1 Indus, and commanding her ootnrau- 

. ±‘ . ' 1^* .CL' V-~d 1 Akiivarv n> W-lwvnt- rrtii iturtt unnrinrf 


nications with India, but of course, without military support 
Timour* kingdom would be liable to constant anarchy, 

!-,- . . .. . .. * .. I d .. .4. rt-m ill j'i i i iTi'il /'imr 


; commerce would not be fostered* and the territory of our 
- i ' : ally, the Khan, of Kelat, would be liable to infringement. 
, , . Whether those evils', or the' advantages on the other 
side, are of sufficient magnitude to warrant the expense and 
•: inconvenience of maintaining a largo araiy at such a distance 
as Candahar, it is not my province to discuss; and the ques- 
tion which must arise as to how we are to maintain our 
pledges to Kelat under the second arrangement, can bo con¬ 
sidered hereafter if required/ 
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It has been remarked, with truth, that Indian officials of 

4 

the higher grades are often much overtasked in the perform* 
lance of their professional duties ; and that the daily routine 
of a London Government office is, as a rule, child’s play to 
that of a zealous, conscientious, and r esponsible Anglo-Indian 
functionary, engaged in civil and political administration. If 
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tETTER TO CAPTAIN- DURAND. 


265 
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IIMSIi by his LordshipV. opinion that my place is above tho pass just now ; 

nnd as I can with ixnfect confidence entrust the conduct of affairs 

J, # . .. ■ I,-. V , >• ■ .v,, 

hero to Lieutenant Brown during my absence,.1. must admit that 
Quetta is the most important positjon., for my exertions—to facilitate 
so delicate an operation as the retreat of a large army down 
mountain defiles before-an dated enemy; and moreover to carry 




into effect the .necessary arrangements of our future relations with 

■ 


the XLLanate of ILelat, prior to the abandonment of tho upper 
coimt ri.es, on the subject of which ! addressed' Mr. Mnddockofficially 
on the 7i.ii instant. 

You must be well aware that it is at some personal risk I shall 
pass the burning plains of Outch.ee so late in the neaison, or ascend 
the Bolan when no military escort is available for me ; and J t e¬ 
rn ind you of this mreumstance, upt with any view to enhance my . 
services, which X value not as anything equal to what is duo by mo 
to my Government, but in the hope that this, perhaps my last 
. opportunity of advocating a. policy which I deem vitally essential 
to our interests in India, may be permitted to mm—should you see- 
no objee ion to lay my bumble opinion privately before his .Lord¬ 
ship, whch It would W presumptuous in me to have intruded offid- 
nll.y thro gh Mr, Afaddock, 

You have seen with what confidence General "NVl! looks for-" 
ward to the result of. a combined advance on Cabul from Caadahar’ 
and J Vital abaci, General Pollack also appears io have no dob bis ' 
on the subject, provided carnage can be furnished to him before 
the proper season to advance, is past, which I consider' may be any¬ 
time from tho beginning «o the end of June or even duly. In the 
jjaeatitimo dissensions between IheBurulczy© and Suddozy 3 factious 
with ,: probably, the secret, influence of the Kusoilbash tribes on our 
-side, will weaken the enemy to such a. degree that while the one 
party would hail our support with delight, the other would be in 
no condi tion to oppose our entrance to the capital; nor, even allow¬ 
ing that the enemy did continue united to oppose us, can there be 
a doubt of the result, at a, season when the harvest is available, and 
. ’ . The climate is congenial to our troops. Even supposing that the 

Bala. HissiU" is held against ns, I should be equally confident of 
speedily reducing Oabnl with General NottV triage train (for:r IS- 1 
plunders), in addition, to the splendid field artillery with Generals 
Pollock and England, and also at Candabar, and we know that the 
rebels aro deficient m gain ammunition. 
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Had I any pei-sonftl military reputation, however great, I should 
have no hesitation in staking the -whole on this result, i.e, that -we 
should take Cabo}, by the end of June or duly, dicta,to' our own 
there, and inarch on Gkuxnee (which need not he 
aoproacbrd by General Koi,t on bis advance to Cabul, as it can ho 
turned), having taken which, winter the whole army at Oandabar, 
f too lata to pass Quetta (although during ordinary years the 
Bulan Pass may he descended at ah times), and tfon withdraw 
from Afghanistan mi such terms as will preserve us and our alliesi 
—the Soikhs, Bmhoees, and Sindians—from future ins nits a,'t the 
hands of the Afghans, 

Or, should General Pollock he disabled, by dbficiovy of carriage, 
from a forward movement this season, and find it inconvenient: to 
support his large army at Jrflalabad, he might leave adequate gar- 
1 risous there alid in the Khybur, and await his time fit Pephawwr, 
while General Nott can preserve his positions at Krlatei-Gbilzie and 
. Candaliar, by securing his comraimicediion With ‘Quotha by a post in 
Kojuck, without n. chance Of the; enemy attempting any one of 
those positions- disheartened by previous failure, and by seeing 
them newly stored-, reinforced, and strengthened, To this ulono; 
General Hott would confine his, operations this season, if our final 
triumph is put off till the next. Moreover, his troops could bo 
hotter supplied while thus divided, than if all were united-on ono 
spot, and he would be more ready and able to take the field when 
the time arrived, with a certainty of meeting no opposition on the 
side of Kebit-iJthilzit: at all events. 

If, therefore, a tm^orc^y retirement on Quetta only is contem- • 
plated—-which the orders to General Nott to destroy the defences 
of Oandaluir and Kola t-i-Ghilzie w ould .denote—j would beg m ost 
earnestly to advise that the orders to General Nott bo so far modi-?' 
fied as to leave it to his own discretion either to abandon or sustain 
his present positions, at any rate till October, before which period 
lie could not descend the Bolan Pass, or traverse Outebae, on 
account of the beat, 

By remaining as at present, he commands, and will gather in) 
the resources of the country sufficient to provide for the campaign 
next season, if it cannot bo concluded in this; he holds all tho 
strong positions and a secure communication through out the country 
from Sukkur to Ivelatfi Ghilsde; he breaks the confidence of the 
enemy, whose dissensions in the meantime he would be in a posi- 
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o to {-jakeittdvRjatelge of, Should 

5' views of ills lordship, fix the it)team occur; hoiutoes the 
fety of the Cebu I prisoners who, so long as vfe hold our positions 
in the, country, would be prose roof! by those in whose possession 
they are,, with a view to making their own terms when we re-tejevt. 
our power, which (hoy will dread so king as we do not withdraw 1 ; 
he rov-onts agitation in Seinde and itoloochistan so jopg as he 
remains .in power at Oandahar; and he preserves Ills troops in 
health and plenty, who, if all, are brought'to Quetta during tha hot 
season, will sufibr from that dreadful climate, evenxnore severely 
than hist year, owing to the assemblage of so large un army on the 
spot; while the valley of Shawl and ixe%hbourmg 'districts under 
Kelat would Iw unable to aflfcrd provision and forage for SQ long a 


How far you may deem yourself Warranted in com* 
immicnfcing the Opinion of so humble an individual as my¬ 
self i;o hia Lordship I cannot judge; but such is my opinion, 
founded’.on some practical experience and much consideration, i,e. 

■ that if Generals ^Pollock iiud Nott are allowed to exercise their own 
discretion as to advancing on Cahti.1 this season, theynmy vbry 
probably find, that they can do so without risk of failure ; hut that, 
if the camj.ia.igu is deferred for 11 season, wo shall be in a much, 
better condition to enter'upon it at oaf conv&meUce by learning,! 
our present positions. until thou, winch we ■■can do wWiovii 
: &j$knUg'. 

X think an apology to a comrade,; having the honour and- 
interests of our country equally at heart, can hardly be required for 
this letter, winch, however, T leave to your discretion, and that of 

Mr. Maddock_should you both do me ttfo favour to exercise your 

judgment upon it—whether or not today before his Lordship. 

I hope to have every thing ready to leave this by the 15th, and 
to arrive at Quetta in a tew days, being unencumbered with bag¬ 
gage or followers, who cannot pass through'' Cutehee now. 
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True soldier as he was, Qutram, as will be seen, resolved 
hot only to obey the letter of the instruction^ received, but 
to carry out in a loyal spirit t he duties required at his hands. 
He was, however, mortal, and could not but feel aggrieved 
,at the modus agendi adopted towards him, so different hum 
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former roasters. 
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upeniog bis heart to Mr. Willoughby, he has left tig another i 
letter bearing the same date, as that j ust laid before the 
reader, but couched m a different strain., * I go up,* he 
yi'.'. writes to the friendly and. sympathising secretary, ; to .. 
officiate in the immediate neighIwurhocd., and as the humble 
subaltern of General Mott, where so lately I .was supreme ; I 
pass through the heat of Cutehee, and the dangers- of the 
.BoJan, to the deadly'climate) privations,.and annoyances of 
from a. comfortable .house, and the comparative ease 
1 luxury of this station—with certainly less cheering pro- : 

. spects,' under them circumstances, but with u'udhinnished 

{ zeal, and determination to fulfil the duty assigned to me, 
however degrading that may be in try opinion, and however 
lowered my personal position ; but. I must here in justice to •- 
myself add, that it is not my intention tc remain in this 
country,yn the subordinate capacity so assigned to me, cue 
after the withdrawal of the army, and hostilities have 
when the necessity for a military 'dictator in these, 
no longer existing, 1 should degrade myself hy con¬ 
tinuing in a lower position than that to which Government 
had thought, proper to .raise me, and in which, so far from in 
a single instance i new, ring displeasure, every net of mine 
has been highly approved, and every measure successful. 
Unless, therefore, the Court of Directors are pleased to 
order that, on the termination of hostilities in Afghanistan, 
General Nott’s political powers over me are withdrawn. I 
most assuredly must respectfully resign the line in which 1 
have so long endeavoured to serve them, and join my regi¬ 
ment, a poorer man than when 1 left it, nearly twenty years 
ago. 

4 It is in no bitter spirit. I write this.; these are simply 
the feelings of an honourable man willing to .do his duty 
so long as he can do so without dishonour, but not gr< 
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filing enough W submit- to the least degree of disgrace, '&%■' 
■ swdv you have long known me, my dear friend, and ever shall 
know me while I live* 

AI might have hesitated, probably, so strenuously to urge 
an immediate advance? on Gabon], now the ■j&ti&nt is removed, 
bad we not been fully equal to the task but, being so, and 
having been at, the cost of throwing the troops into Afghan¬ 
istan, why now stop half-way ? ’ v • 

Fifteen days biter, ho transmitted intelligence to General 
Mott, which appeared to warrant the assumption , that if he 
and General Pollock could advance that season on .Kabul, 
they would, oyrty everything before them. Stating his own 
opinion that hard Ellen boro ugh orders of April 19 were 
based on the supposition- that Nott’s actual strength was 
Insufficient to carry out the 'objects in view, and that .the 
advanced positions of Kandahar and Kalat-i-Ghikai would- 
be untenable in winter, he dwelt upon his I or ds hip’s evident 
intention to reea)nni i.i , i- active oper 0, a later period, 

when reinforced from England, ‘ I still hope/ be con¬ 
tinued, * that late favourable events in Afghanistan ... . 
may induce Ford Ei to allow you to exercise your ova, discre¬ 
tion as to whether or not to prosecute the campaign at once, 
or to hold on your present positions,’ Then, after discussing 
the present and .prospective, means of .Carriage, for the army, 
and statingivi detaili the number of camels and bullocks avail¬ 
able, or likely to be available, for possible movements, he 
thus referred to home intelligence which had recently 
arrived by the Overland : — 

‘This does not look as if the instructions Lord Ell on- 
bo rough received by this Mail Would authorise hacking out 
of the scrape We 'have got inio ; and I have every hope we 
shall soon see the consequences of the home advice in new 
instructions from his Lordship of a more wholesome tenor 
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thai) those of the 19th uIt. I leave this on the 1st proximo,- 

' expect to be at Quetta ou the 10th, where J shall he 
ready to receive, and most willing to execute, your com¬ 
mands, ’ ■ -■ ■ -,' ; ,. ... : 'V ' 

Accordingly, on the night of June 1, installing Lieu- 
temmt Brown in his owp vacated post at Sakhar, he left 
that place to repeat the old, dreary, and perilous jodmey to 
the Passes beyond the desert. The frontier posts of Khan- 
gavh,. Ohatar, and Sibi were taken on the way, and sub¬ 
jected to. minute inspection. Reaching Dadar on or about 
the 8th, he was delayed there two. days, to .enable him to 
move rapidly through the Bolan, and on the night of the 
11th he was again at Kyratta. Here Outran? remained until 
the end! of September, to play, as he had done elsewhere, an 
active and important part in the'drama then engaging the 
attention of our statesmen . at home and' in India—and, he it 
added, to contribute materially towards its happy d&noue- 
'Ht.mt. But his personal action, while patent to the world 
about.him, was unrecognised where it should have been 
rewarded : in some cases it was misrepresented., and, as we 
shall have to show, an incident of zeal on his part- was mag¬ 
nified into deliberate error, At first there were, amid the 
thnndcr-elouds, gleams of sunshine and other signs of fair 
weather. Notwithstanding the little consideration evinced - 
towards their political agent in the matter of subordinating 
his work to military control, and the doubtful courtesy of 
the curt replies to his references, the authorities in Calcutta 
were occasionally pleased to throw out expressions of appro-- 
ballon at a devotion out of the common order. i His Lord- 
ship wrote to you,’ are Captain Durand’s words, in a letter 
_ of May 21, replying to Outran)’s of the 10th idem, already 
reproduced in extenso, ‘ upon the subject; of your moving up 
to Quetta prior to the receipt of your request for permission 
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togov there ; and with the hope that it niight be done with¬ 
out too great a risk on your part of health and ■ safety. His 
Lordship anticipated that neither of these considerations 
would by yourself be allowed, to weigh against a cab. for your 
services where deemed most necessary ; but still, he fully 
appreciates the readiness with which you willingly incur such 
risks in the execution of your duty .’ Again, on. learning of 
his later movements, the private secretar y was instructed to 
forward to him the Governor-Generals approval, *1 am, 
directed . , . to inform you. that his Lordship highly appre¬ 
ciates the public zeal you have manifested in the perform¬ 
ance rd your duty at much personal risk, by proceeding at 
this season to Quetta, where your exertions are especially 
required in aid of Major-General Ncrttk army, 1 Between five 
and six weeks came the .merest scrap of a note written 
by Lord Ellenharough himself, it which was the following 
passage :<— ( I' am much gratified by the accounts received 
.from you to-day of the extent of carriage now at Major- 
General Notts disposal, and of the facility with, which you' 
think, it can be immediately increased. It is essential that 
the Major-General’s army should have furnished to it ample 
means of moving in any direction j and I indulge the hope 
that, through your zealous and able exertions, this has now 
been done,’ 

Perhaps, however, the highest as the most substantial 
testimony to the value set upon Ms services by the Indian 
Government would have been the despatch of May 22, had 
Its provisions ever been canoed into effect. This paper was 
a remarkable one.in its way, pregnant with matter, and withal 
brief and business-like. It opened with a quasi-lament over 
a system which admitted the employment, in countries 
to the north of Indio, new to our intervention, of a number 
of British officers equal to that of the salaried etwployU in. 
H. M. diplomatic service throughout Europe. It expressed 
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institution to within tfeasonahle limits, and s 
an administrative staff for the Lower Indus, • c 
an envoy, with private secretary, and three secretaries 
legation, besides whom, and a commandant, of escort, i 
European officers would be required. It gave the envo 
power to nominate and remove any and' every member of 
lira establishment, and to leave their distribution and dis¬ 
posal tinder, Ms absolute control. It touched upon the deli¬ 
cate question of individual fitness, fori he^ service contemplated,. 
of certain European officers.then in Sind or Baluchistan. 
Finally, Outran) was requested at once co prepare nominal 
lists of natives whom he. would propose to employ, together 
with a note of the duties to be entrusted, and, salaries to 
be awarded, to each; anti, as a.climax to the whole project, 
the last of the twenty paragraphs in the despatch informed 
him that he. himself wa? to be the Envoy. Thus was it 
worded: ‘ It is necessary for nue to acquaint you that,, on the 
formation of the reformed establishment, it is the intention 
of the Govenior-Oeiieml to bestow upon, you the appoint- 
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mait of Envoy, bis Lordship being perfectly satisfied with 
,the real and ability you manifest in, the discharge of your 
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But the promise here held out was not fulfilled ; and. as 
have already led (he reader to infer,, Omraxn never was 
t.ne Envoy. He,replied with sufficient fulness to .the requi¬ 
sition made, to elicit an expression of the Gove:mor-(>enmFs- 
pleasure, in finding that his ‘zealous attention’ had been 
given to the subject; but there the matter dropped. Only 
he was desired, without waiting his Lordshipfc final orders, 
to adopt ‘ every practicable means of economy * to reduce 
the expense of the offices under his supervision, an object 
to which it will be remembered he had already turned Jus 
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thoughts with subs tan tialresult. 








Had the satoiation. been more fawiin’abte fco'-tlie work re* 
: qulred, he would hove fulfilled these Government behests' 
both readily and completely. But he had other and more 
urgent work to attend to, in the interests of the same 
Government in KhMt, and to these be gave Iris first spare 
'hours. In this .instance, bis views were, unfortunately, not 
those of the Ctovernor-General,, -Again* had there been no 
Kabul disaster to repair, and'had our troops never penefratexi 
the passes of the Bohan or Ktudbur, Outram would have found 
ample occupation. of his time in putting on. a -sound basis 
British' relations with Sind and Baluchistan. In neither 
country had our interference produced a result on which the 
nation, m or,out of Parliament, could be heartily congratu¬ 
lated : and where justice has been once superseded 'by ex¬ 
pediency, it is not always e;.ny to prove satisfactorily, to 
'comparative strangers, that the act: is a mere'Exception -''jiB 
the rule. As it happened, the exigencies of the 
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Colonel Stacy—rejoining' his regiment to accompany Briga¬ 
dier General England lip the Pas,3, and sham in the re verse 
as veil as after-success at Haikalzai—had been replaced, 
in attendance on the Khan, by Captain ‘Pontardent, of the' 
Bombay artillery. Just:, three, days later,. Outran) himself 
left ifadav for Sakhar, whither, for the time, he was to shift 
hid head-quartern. But the political "agent would'allow 
neither locality, nor the pressure of internal politics, to 
draw off his attention wholly from his double charge, or 
lessen his responsibility a whit in the conduct of our 'rela¬ 
tions with KaPtf' or Smd. His correspondence with the 
new, agent at the. former place was continuous and com¬ 
prehensive. Among the topics discussal in if, none had a 
greater -importance than die 'ownership of the 8M1 district, 
better known, to us under the more popular name of Kwatta, 
its principal-.town., 

Early in May, from the furnace of his summer quarters 
at the Sakhar residency, Out-ram put before the Governor- 
General his proposal—since virtually adopted by 1/ora 
•Dalhousie and his successors—to substitute pecuniary for 
military help to the Khan, of Kal&t, upon the withdrawn.], 
of British troops from Kandahar. To this end, he recom¬ 
mended that,a lakh and a half of rupees (15,000/-.), the sum 
originally suggested by Captain Franch, bo given-—ostensibly, 
and in some sense practically—in commutation for tolls as 
well as -remuneration for protection of merchandise. At the 
same time, ho enclosed extracts from demi-official letters, 
which lie hud addressed to Mr. Colvin in the beginning of the 
year, on the policy to be pursued with the Kalat State in the 
contingency that had now arisen, viz., our impending with- 
»drawtil from Afghanistan, As the writer was informed, in 
reply, that his correspondence, when om.br a dug matter of a 
political nature, should bo submitted through Major-General 
Mott, disposal of the reference became an affdr of considerable 




subject were' traptoiiftted- 
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duration.. Two despatches - on the 
to -the Oren.era V A fertnj^h!’ after, hi 
to Mr. Sladdoclc:— 


* General Nott merely acknowledge;-] the receipt of my 
. Various letters relating to Kel&i, but give? me no In at ructions 
whatever, or any intimation of what are kid views;. Neither, 
does,he appear into to intend, to enter any consideration- of 
: the subject ; for in a private letter, to Ueul^antflammersley 
i-.ii he 1 thus expresses his Opinion: 44 When the Groveminent gave 
me political authority., |t could only have been intended the 
power of putting my veto on what I may tie 
, ■ could not have been meant that I should ink 
The charge ‘of an array of .26,000 men is qui 
.mg that I can look to no instructions froi 
.girding the:' settlement of Kelafc, and com 
future quiet in Bind depends so much on it 
arrangement, with the chiefs of Baluchista 
tin's country, X shall be obliged again to soli 
consideration to the subject. . . . As I ha 

y:; t... address :;g. 

ally, 1 must 
as I recei ve a 
Poaterdent.- 


y soon 


But between the date of his second despatch to General 
Nott, and this letter to Air, Maddook, he had written to the 
former officer asking for sanction to. make over to KaUt the 
districts of ShU and Si hi, in the spirit of. Lord Auckland’s 
intimation that it might be good policy if tJxe Khan.were 
‘•made to feel.Otir disposition to give .to him and his tribes' 
this accession of power and of Territory;so soon as our diffi¬ 
culties in Afghanistan should be brought to a close.’ The 
young Khan had beha.ved loyally towards us throughout a 
VOL, I. T 


trouble yo 

U in a. den. 

rh-official fun; 

reply to i 

i reference ' 

f have made- 
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period of disquiet and disturbance. Even on the very tiiy 
that the assistant politifed agent at hwatta heard of tiene.iul 
Engl and-s reverse at. tfAikalzai, tliat officer..reported well of 
Nasir Khan> fidelity. *;The Khan is staunch to us,' he then 
"wrote, ‘ but would like a Barhkxai at Kandahar/ There 
v. &X Q d tlMir rea& »11 & wb y I/> rd At ic kla nd’fj v i ew s < :>f a fit* ing 
reward to Salat- should be acted on in anticipation of the 
winding-up of our relations with Afghanistan.;; To Outitim’s 
mind, the aspect of affairs in liis neighbourhood gate im 
1C ;y to the case which brooked mother delay nor riicum- 
, utiou. We quote from two paragraphs of hW letter to the 
Major-General;— 

< It appears to. mi? that by now placing the territories in 
question in the Klum’s hands, be will he.enabled to secure then 
possession before the withd rawal of bur troops, which, if delayed 
till, tha t event, he might be,.unable to effect ;• and as L can see 
no advantage to us from holding them (further than merely 
continuing their general control as at present but on fits he 5, 
half), I think that, in fairness to the Khan we should now make 
them over, and during the remainder of our stay assist nim in 
est alii i shing' govern mm 1 1. 

‘ Should'any treaty be entered into with any. of'the Afghan 
powers, I. beg to suggest- that the cession of tih&l and bibi be 
formally stipulated ; otherwise, the Khan being’ in possession 
of those districts will be tv plea for the Afghans making war 
<m him. whom we are bound by treaty to protect again si 
foreign enemies. Although the late Khan 6f Kelat .was not 
possessed of Bibi at the time we took possession of the 
Khanate—and that district, though once; in his possession, 
#• had generally continued an appendage to Kandahar -still, as 
i.lu’ high road of the Afghans into Kaohi ( which the fortress 
of Sibi commands^ as well as being a check cm the lull tribes, 
and as a natural fortress of Kaehi, I would most strongly 



1 ' ^ . ■ 

How :the .general regarded the mtknowl.udgraoiit of Hi* 
political Etuatfr!w‘,ut.y; ekpresiipd by the subnmsiori to hi'iit of 
pH . /the political agent’s proposals, mhy be gtdhered "from his 
already quoted letter to Lieutegatir Hanimersley; but perhaps' 
the f /Mowing full .text of hi? reply to two' mil. of the three ; 
references on theShdl.' and S'.bi. transfer' will .not be b;u!pre~ 
Humpfive fividesb — 


| luvndahur, iJiii m ,28. 


‘My dear have tire pleasure* to acknowledge the 

B Yb'vreceipt of your letters as bar margin. 

t 

t (Signed) W, 'If.cyrr, 'Major^etierai.’ 

■ At this particular juncture, there were daugeroiw intriguers 
moving-about tlje State,of Katfit. One MuJuuumhd S&dik.n 
: . ' .leader of Afgluiu&hbstile to fchah Shuj&’s cause, was seeking to 

bring about -a coalition’ of Utah bis against- the British power-;' , 
and one Muhammad Bharif,. who had fled from British custody 

! , . ’ . '-i 

at Sakliar, was supposed to be plotting with similar intent, 
using Muhammad Sat lik. as his instrumeut. Outram would 
have rejoiced in receiving renewed .saneI ion to strengthen the 
Anglo-lh-ahui. alliance, and so defeat the machinations of Us 
opponents, by an act of such pa lpable friend tineas as restoring 
a whole district to the Khar's territorial jxn-sesHonsu Hut 
the unwillingness of the Calcutta magnates.to take so decisive 
a step was a difficulty, rml easily to be removed without a 
bold stroke of individual responsibility. Time was .precious; 

' - opportunities once missed .might never, occur agrin. There#. 
Was no Veto, against carrying put; Lord Auckland's expressed 
wishes referred to by Outram. TJie.huter, 
experience that he was right,-and risking' the rest;, 
v ' ''hi. : . .. t j 


Mitt'S, ( 
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vat me uor uy .u.m*.i.ug- kmw w **fm**t 

acquainting the Supremo Q overmneht vrrfcti. the circumstance, 
and soliciting authority to dispose in like manner of the dis¬ 



trict taf Sibi. 

Ar an independent exorcise of j udgment, i fie .accomplir-h id 
fuel' was coldly accepted • and onrtly noticed by Lord KUun- 
borough and Major-General Nott. Neither censure nor 


approval of the poli# followed were vouchsafed in either 
case. In the letter addressed tq Major Onto on on the 
occasion from the G o vomord ve-neral’s bead-quarters at 


Allahabad, we read that; ‘ it may have been expedient to brans- 
fer Sh&l to lire Khan of Kelat at that, particuhu time, if.it 
were determined that, it should ultimately belong to him 5 ; 
white the communication from Kandahar, acknowledging the 
report , ‘ with pleasure,’ and adding, -1 daresay the Govern¬ 
ment will approve of your proceedings regarding 8hal,’ qualities 
the courtesy so evinced by the words immediately following : 

- -• but it was my wish to rehdxi Quetta until my army en- 
c imped there ; Idris would have boon convenient, I regret 
ypu did not wait for my orders.’ Fortunately, Out ram could 
inform the Genera! that the transfer would in no way inter¬ 
fere with his arrangements; for that our military occupation 
of the town would remain as before, and i he resources of the 
district were at his disposal. More trouble, however, ■ was- 
involved in disposal of the question at Allahabad. 

The despatch of flic Supremo Government did not confine: 
itself to the abstract fact of the transfer effected under Lord 
Auckland’s implied sanction. It dealt with certain collateral 
circumstances. Out-ram, in excess of zeal for the, interests of 
the State, having had recourse to a diplomacy foreign to hia 
nature, had laid himself open to a charge of error ; and the 


action t hus taken, though not even noticed by his immediate 
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superior at JvuTmahaq was commented upon by the Go 


i in a manner 
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xovernor- 

which could not but wound him 
grievously. Not a word of objection to b is proposal bad been 
eoiumimieated by Crovcmflaeut; so that when the General 
declared himself unwilling to interfere in pofitica) matters, he 
interpret.ed bis position to be that of a responsible officer, 
vitlually authorised to act, on the responsibility vested in him. 
fn tins view lie had.addressed the Khan to the effect that he 
bid received authority 1 to make over the district to his 
Highness, as though £ a reply oh the subject had: just been 
received.’ We quote from On tram h own letter, in which he 
certainly did not make the beet of his case, bat reported the 
occurrence against himself with the most ingenuous frankness 
and persuasion of rectitude. And he. further aggravoted his 
imputed offence by laying before Government s, copy of his 
: letter to Captain Fontardent, instructing' that . officer to 
explain to the. Khan that tlie political agent had come to 
Kwatta mainly wjl b the object of canning out the transfer 
aforesaid—-a statement strictly in accordance with the an¬ 
nouncement contained in his letter to. Captain: Durand of 
May 10, already quoted. In the last-noted com muni cation 
the two main objects of his projected move to Kwatto were 


specified—vbs.j to facilitate the retreat of the army down rite 


i*, 


passes, and to ‘carry into effect the necessary arrangements 
of our future relations with the Khanate of Kelat, prior 1 to 
the abandonment of the upper countries, on the subject of 
which I addressed Mr. Maddock officially on the 7th lust.’ 
The restoration of Sbil, in accordance with Lord Auckland’s 
imrepealed instructions, was unquestionably the most im- 
: port ant of these necessary arrangemente, and, of the two 
objects, ilie settlement of .Habit affairs was. that, which most 
: called for the presence of the pfcUtica! agent in person. 

The term 4 error ’has been applied to On frauds procedure : 
but assuredly it was something more than the desire to 





dispense eveh-handed’ justice Which prompted a rebuke 'sw;h 

‘The G-ovemor-G-eneral will pot now consider to wh.it 
extent, if at all, and under what circiimstances, .if any, it may 

S table to resoi-t to fiction in political transactions, but 
■dship must observe that, to resort to fiction in com- . 
tionp to a, native chief, without the shadow, of justify mg 
iv, if any such there can be, is conduct inconsistent 
e character which he 'desires the diplomacy of India 
to maintain., and calculated to shake the confidence of the 
■ Goyemmeht in the fidelity of the communicaiion? it may 
receive from its own officers,. 1 

1 The Goveruor-rtenera] trusts'that he shall never again, 
have occasion to remark upon similar conduct, which he has 
• witnessed with the greater regret on th e part of an officer so . 
able and so zealous in the performance of public duty us you 
have heretofore shown yourself to be. 1 


Outrun’* reply yfm respectful end dignified. Wc quote 
from the-concluding paragraphs of ,1m important public , tie- 

1 111 r 11! ■ , ' . 

3patch which introduces the personal exoneration, as it were, 
’incidentally:--; 

■ fn conclusion, I beg to bo allowed to express ray regret 
that, my measures should have caused the severe displeasure 
of Government, and with the utmost deference to declare 
tli».t .-throughout my public career no measure of political 
expediency, however urgent, has ever in’ my mind warranted 
a wilful departure from, or perversion of, the truth, such 
as I understand to be imputed to me in the dc- ; 

• • Vjt’V g! - :i( , -v’g'v. • ,• : ■:i . * • 

alluded to. 

4 In the enclosures to'.my despatch, to your’address . . . 

I intimated the necessity fox* making over Shill and' Sibi to 
K.elat before evacuating Baluchistiui-—a measure, the prospect 
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of winch' fclid late Governor-General had authorised me to 
hold out to the Khan. fnyour reply . . - no objection wap 
rducTe to that proposition.,-but. i 'was' directed-to communicate 
in all matters relating to Kelat throiigh Major-General Vott: 
It never occurred tome, consequently, that.any objection was 
intended to the transfer of Sh&l, which l naturally considered 
one of the most import ant measures to be carried into effect 
previous to, our withilrawulfmm Baluchistan- and u part, of the 
final political settlement with- the Kelat State . , , the 
principal object of my being amt up to Quetta,. 8 s a matter of 
course—at though to aid Genera! Not.t.to withdraw, the. troops 
■whs certainly specified, and was-considered by me as a con¬ 
sequent duty. 

'*. .. Vour despatch-. . - advertsto there not having been 
/■ the shadow of a necessity ” -for the, comm uni cation to the 
chief of what is designated « u fiction ”,—T had declared in 
. . . my letter on which you thris animadvert, that the 
necessity was extreme, iu the tallowing words which. I beg 
leave to quote, to save the. f rouble of reference: “ 1 hope the 
measure®, i have had recourse to, with a view, to counteract 
such designs—which,' if successful, would have thrown da huh- 
istan into a flame, and involved a war with the Brahuis—will 
be approved by his Lordship, and have the,, desired effect.” 

‘ Under 'this explanation, I sincerely and earnestly hope 
that T may be exo no rated in bis Lordship's mind from the aup- 
pusition I flat T could wilfully pervert vruth underany eiremu- 
jptaaces j and at the same tune 1 submissively claim for an 1 
errors of judgment which I may inadvertently commit, such 
indulgent Consideration as bis Lordship may deem just to an 
individual situated as .1 here am, with .no instructions or pre¬ 
cedents to guide me; . . . harassed in boefe and mirt 1 by 
my incessant ende&ytuffe to forward the public service; kept 
in ignorance of the. measures intended by the authorities at 
Kandahar, which I am expected to forward ; and aurnmnded 






ent } but. although so bitterly 
in the slightest degree my end 


by a faiiatieaL and treacherous people .Whom I hav 
serve in good faith^ although naturally opposed to its by 
religion, and by awe of our enemies their ■neighbours-- • 
besides being goaded by recent reooilbetions of'thb many hard¬ 
ships they have-suffered at our hands, such as spoliation of their" 
territory, sacking of their capital, and slaughter of their Khan 
rincipal chiefs. In successfully working as I ha ve bpejoi 
ler. these disadvantages to effect almost impossibilities,. • 

and at the sacrifice of health and 'every'reasonable corAfarL 

’ ■ 

hrvnrtd to earn the approbation of his. Lordships 

disappointed, I s 
endeavour to forward tin: 

wiblio interests.* 

~ 

We have purposely dwelt upon an ungracious passage in 
me high and hontmrable career under- review, hitherto little 
discussed, because it relates to a (Large which, in the heat 
of mueh-to~be-depiored after controversy, was the severest 
that could be revived against-Janies Outran*; and because 
the rude form of its expression so affected his sensitive 
temperament that, were we to slur over the incident, or 

• r V;y ; y . ' 


■ • il; wholly unnoticed, our biogr aphy would be uirwair-. 

M* rm 


rantably incomplete. * 


Sis 


, 1 Mil LuahmgtO!}, air advent* of Lord '.EUonboMgli's ffiliicy, m A Great 
Camtftfs lAttk Wflwy Urns ftyeal# of the iisstor^tiun of SMtl: 1 The portion of 
hitf dorriMtiE& talcflfl from him (t he K hm of K obit j has mm. been rostoml hy 
Irpd Gilenbo 'op;:h, It h wqffch o burning that to tidy single act of j mtk& we 
may attribute tho gubsc^aejat of thecoimtryf .Fuithtirtm, he allude 

to rh ; s measure m 1 almost- the otdj spot upon which the ©ye can dwelt With 


m. ; 


pkjAsure, in the-dark history of our four year n* siipyemaey boy end the Indttefv 
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Pakncm qui wruiljerai i How can we doubt that this act of justice, v^G 
the. of Out mm an.1 liia •issifttants in 1841^2* paved tho way for a better 

umlemUndmg with the Bahichis in later years 4 'he full fruit of which has 
been mm in oue operations of 1878-9. When Dr Stocks travelled through . 
theae' rewipiis In I S*jO, he found the nanui rf Out. mm still honoured abeve &H 
.ofanrs in Baluchistan. He transmitted to him a letter from one Kurd chief, 
old Allah Dinah, of Mem w*ith a postscript from a > ofher, in wliioh the ibiw^r 
oOirn 1 to hv always ready, as in 18-12, to porfotDa any e^rvice lim! *imy be to- 
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Si» 'iwS. : 

\tv TWO' ME MOT ABLE MONTHS. . Mi ■' , , ' 

■ 

Not many hpiirs after despatch of-his letter reporting the 
tessiou of' 'ShAli Outmm was present at the capture of 
‘Mnhumraad /Sfilrtij effected by Lieutenant Haminersley m 
command of a party of Put-.a horse. He explains'with eh&rac- 
teiistic modesty and con si ste tit; self-denial j that he bad ,*irn- 
aelf accompanied his political assistant: merely to afford the 
Weight of Ids 4 authority tor any ulterior measures that 
might have been necessary.’ 

Though. -General Mott mart have received his famous 
. permission to withdraw via Kabul on July 20, Outiam 
could only thus write on August 1 to Mr. Willoughby : ‘ N ot. 


II 
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being honoured with his ljortiships confidence regarding 


What is to be done by General Nod, and t : h <3 ■••• ral having 
bound Raw Jin son to the strictest secrecy., ho is unable to 


.inform me ; I can'but give,you,therefore, such insight into 
what is:' intended, as I glean from officers of the c&mp who 


WBpHHffljPRiHjHil B! IL AffiraL™ 

This, it, nppo vm is 


.hiive eorresporfdentia at Kandahar, 
decided: he. that General Nott takes the bulk of his army 
northward, and General Etj gland brings the rernaincf.fc?r this 


,ot Unger over the events of that memorahle 
month of August, during which Gmieralft ."Nott and England 
moved out of Kandhhar, the one in the direction of Kabul, 


the other in that of ICwntla j or of the dill more ihemorable 


month of September, when Ghazni was deprived of the 
.Soran^.t mvtea, and Generals Nott and Pollock entered 


Kabul from different sides, triumphantly to reassert the 
power of British India. Throughout the two months named, 
Curium was at Ins post, ever active and busy, striving to 


qinii-i uf him;’ whil&hla cairn cade, hVwJ-'Wais-SbaU. of Mttstiuig, < desires rc- 
mmbratices of former pAesagOB and adventures of 1 he road,’ lidding that ‘ many 
others, bethoy of gw ter or lessor note, hold yet good memory of Oo Irani Saliib.’ 
Allah Dinah told Dr. fi!,toek« that ho was ready at. On tram’serif with his whole 
cltin, to, Open the Dolan and act according to orders. 
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foini tin. instruotaoBSt, while conscious of the unjust dip 
)>'■■ il ^ure of the Supreme Government; man'dlloualy successful 
in couutetaetmg the opposition, and obtaining the support 
of those among whom he was placed; and.-fiu.al.iy securing,, 
iu despite of many and serious obstacles, the practically safe 
and un. .bstruehix) passage through the Kohjak to Kwatta of 
Geinaral England’s troops.on their way back to .Sind, and■ 
India, the 4 impedimenta; of the column being carried on 
Brakui camels. Constant mental -worry, and the distress 
in rurally caused by the doth of his .assistant, Lieutenant 
Hiiimwevsley, at whose bedside he had watched for several 
nights, brought on an affection of the brain, which...might 
have terminated fatally in the cose of a man of less sea¬ 
soned strength, and which compelled him, hardy as he was, 
to employ Captain Richardson as a temporary antanueiisisi 
But his energy and fine spirit carried him safely through 
•the crisis. 

A letter to his old friend Mr. ‘Bax gives* a graphic view 
of what was really a most critical act in the drama then in 
progress, Its data? is September 0. Elsewhere he speaks of ■ 
his illness as having 4 speedily brought him to the brink of 
the grave 5 - 


We have weathered a storm, which had long been brewing in 
this quarter—-■fomented by the A racers’ agents from Sciude, and 
Mahomed Sadeen and Saloo Khan, rebel Affgfian 'leaders., allof 
whom were striving to cause the Brahriew to rise—the former, with 
a view to occupy us above the passes, while they should disturb 
the small force in Bctndo, the latter that the CaiidahtU’ troops 
shonkl be unable to detach towards CJiibool. All these schemes 
were thwarted, however, by various precautions and counter- 
workings, and hy the capture of the principal mover, Mahomed . 
ahorif—a Bytul who escaped from confinement at, S ukkttr (two days 
after t left that station to come here), at the instigation of the 
.A meers' minister, w ho deputed him to embroil the Brnhbes with ns. 

! * chop paced * (surprised) him m the midst of the Knhur tribes, 


. ' ., •'.'■■ . v- 'y- 
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-•15>4" . LETTER TO MR, TAX. ' ifo; 

'.’•liifm l.io had imrolVd foe thh purpose 'pi : ).w*£ilgirij^ against us here, 
siniultaneoiisly with certain disaffected tribe r-; of Braboes (who had. 
f.iijiei'i successfully tampered w-it-hf), and the Aftghan -robela. This' 
averted the first convulsion ■ but a second nearly followed when it . 
became known that Candaliax wan evacuated, and that only a 
very small fence was to return (life way, having no Europeans in 
. its composition, and scarcely • any artillery, and no cava ivy, the 
■ hi body of the fonr>. being folceh on,..by General Notfc to Cabpol. 
This censed the miscMef-brewers agiu.ii to bestir themselves in the 
eiideavobr to seduce t-ho .Btahoea to join-in opposing General Eng¬ 
land in the Kitjuek, and to close the Bolan Pass, flu dice it to say 
that in this ugniu they were foiled, and not only have the Bmhoes 
continued faithful, but they will also f tlfil ihei.v pledgee to supply 
our forces with the requisite Cairiage cattle (6,000 camels), for 
which wo are dependent on them, General INTott having taken 
almost every beast of burden with him. The very delicate opejiu- 
tipn of passing the troops down the Boltm, wlxeu IraVingfjtho appear¬ 
ance of a n&nttt, will, consequently. be effected without opposition, 

1 trust, and with the aid, moreover, of the very tribes whom it was 
scarcely but fair to expect, wndcr such' eireurnstcm-ces. wouM at least 
do all in their power to discompose us, if not openly turning against 
’■is. ... ■ te 

h'roin the above you will observe that I have incurred his 
Lordship’s displeasure, and that I have been ill. The ilrst way 
caused by my taking oft myself to restore the province of 
Shawl to Kekt, after in vain seeking instructions- for two 
months (having stated’ that.its immediate restoration was esaen- 
tdal to preserve the Bra-hots* faithful )-~whic7t restoration hod 
■prevwmltf keen pledged by Lord Auckland ! / Notwithstanding 
which, and our treaty with the Elian.of Eclat, 'Lord Elleahorougli 
was for leaving him a fid die Affglmnf; to scramble for what 
wo; ourselves had .robbed Tvelafc of in the first instance : Mv 
having token this . . . on my own responsibility, caused the 
extreme wrath of his Lordship. . . . So much for my own aimita 
—Oh I by the bye, I forgot the allusion to my Into- ill ocas; it was a 
serious bout of brain fever, of which I thought little, and the doc¬ 
tors thong lit serious. Now to turn to the satisfactory fact, 
tlittb ouv troops are on tho march (though at the eleventh hour, 
and lining w hat; ought to have been done two months ago) to Ghimi 
and'Kabul.’ 


jAiiats or//:,;.:/. ig 4 i'. 

To his mother-h* wrote cheerily at the same time; — 

*We are about to withdraw to Subkhar, and then wo shall 
"have 10,000 men, which insures the peaceful management of our 
affairs in Bind, and all will be satisfactorily settled by the end-of 
the year, lu the course of tin; month wo mora down into the 
plain?, and by about the middle of next, not a British soldi or will 
bo on this side of Sukkbar, In the intended new maaugements, I 
urn to be styled Envoy, with Secretonies of legation, Ac.'—higher 
titles than Politics-] Agent and Ae'afe&rifc*—but t do not expect any 
increase of salary. The duties o? .my new 'appointment will tie quite 
a. sinecure compared to what i t was heretofore, when I bad' per¬ 
sonally to travorse all Bind and Baluchistan’with fifteen Assistants, 
scattered over the country, . , , Everything is .'qoiofc within my 
charge;-and I am enabled, 'vitboatdiffionlty; to furnish themeans 
of moving our troops from the people of tjie coimtiy, which is 
satisfactory , considering how strenuously it has been the endeavour 
of our enemies to ton* the Arab tun against ns for acme time past, 
and how much their people had ; ullered at our hands until their 
Khan submitted a year ago.' 

Oh or about October 1, he bade farewell to Kwatta. 
Before leaving, he despatched one of his. last letter a to his 
esteemed friend and trusted adviser, Colonel John Sutherland. 
In this he 4 poured out his vexations ’ on public and private 
matters, and entered into a Jong account of the imgenerotis 
treatment which he had. experienced at the hands of the 
Supreme (roverofneht. And it was unjust as well as 
ungenerous: but the climax had not yet been attained. 
Another injury was to he inflicted, the cause of which can 
only be traced, on the one hand,- to that secret pernicious 
influence which affects an Indian pro-consul as well as a 
European Court, and, on the other, to the infatuation? 
yielding to that influence. He thus unburdened himself to 
his confidant ■ 

4 Human nature could hardly be tried beyond what I 
have had to endure during the past fe w mon ths. The disgrace 


WM). . 

of ourOnbid disasters j the bare thought of the possibility 
of the more disgraceful abandonment of our tfoncur and of 
our imprisoned countrymen, which', was contemplated'; the 
.inxieiy regarding my own Mahomedan charge j all this of a 

public nature have I hud to endure- 1 -which, however, could be 

, 

compensated by-the retrie val of thelicmonr .of our 


•eievtmui iiou r, ^re. not ipr anxiety regarding the prisoners 

who wow* are jeopardised, but would not have been so hud we 

1 ' 

advanced, as ye could have done and should have done, two 
months earlier. Now fos nay private vexations. X complain 
not of military supersession, because where warfare is likely 
to occur, the responsibility should never be divided, and of 
course should rest on the military commander; I complain 
not of being bandied like a. racket-ball, up and down this 
abominable pass, because it is my duty to go wherever it is 
am most required ; but I do complain of the 
in which 1 am. treated by the Governor-General j. 
of the bitter reproof he so lavishly bestows oh me when, he 
thinks me Wrong, and I know t am right; of the withering 
■ neglect.with which lie treats the devoted services of those in 
my department; of the unjust sacrifice of one of my most 
' ; ■ deserving assistants ; of the unceremonious dismissal of five 

: ' others without any communication to myself whatever on the 

™bj W t. Such tlealmeot (cau*. I solely by hi, l-ordaUp's 

, . vexation at my advocacy of the advance on Oabui and poor 
Hammers! ey 'a cause) would have goaded many men to mad¬ 
ness ; but I verily believe it has been the resurrection of me 
from the Very jaws of death—like Marryat’s noddy— for, 
when in extreme danger the other day (brought, on, by the 
bye, by attendance on the death-bed of poor Hammerdey, 
Whose death the medical men declare was accelerated, if not 
positively caused, by the treatment he received), the most 
* insulting letter I ever received in,my life . . , arrived * my 

■ ■ •’ ■ ■ 




desire to reply is 
ch X benefited at ar.j 


Aticotn Jellying General .England through the only parte. .■ ■ ■ 
of the Bol,m [bias'where mole station was/eouisidered likely, 

.....i l: w...„i£ .. lAti-irr +,. n„«li ill,. likiekm ,<*t i.Tvrt head of 


and himself aiding to. think tho heights ejt trie head, of . 
Bridiai auxiliaries, he pashed on,aloinj to Piidari Here he 
prepared his long report of the evacuation of Baluchistafi'* 
hikI of the services’ rendered by himself and the office*3. 
-under Ids order? during the criticud period through which' 
they had lately pass#. At the expiration of thtee days, he 
rode rapidly ioto Sakhar. Titer© were reasons for this 
■ speed, independently of political requirements and the 
•.storm-cloud overhanging the proviqpe u> which he was re- • 


turainj;. }[,■ had to report him.self to a new superior officer 
..-one whose acquaintance he had yet to make-, and whose 
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sympathy he sought to enlist, if not for himself, at least for 

wKi .-....i . 
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those who had done good service in his department. Brit .it 
" ." , , " , , ,v , nil , 


is now time to introduce a new actor, dc 

S ’ i} ’ important part in the- drama of which the closing scentt was; 

to bo laid in Sind. 

In the autumn of '1841, Major-General Sir t'harles 
Napier, a fried soldier of the Peninsula,' and ex-governor 
of Cephalonia, then in. his sixtieth year, accepted from Lord 
Bill t he offer of a command in India. Arrived at Puna, 


after taking over his military charge, he did not restrict Ids 
attention to the mere neigh hour'hood, of hie place of sojourn, 
but. soon tamed his thought* to the critical state of British 
relations with Afghanistan., Before long be had subinittcd 
to Lord BUenburougb, ‘ among more general remarks, his 
opinion on the operations necessary to be undertaken for 


• recovexing our prestige arid strengthening our position in 
that, quarter. Eventually, in August, 1842, he was 'direct« d 


to proceed to bind and assume command of the troops there 
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atid ixi BaladiisitttD.w with entire control - oyer. the political 
agents arid •civil officers. If the action of their' chief bo nriy 
criterion, this nomination was neither distasteful to the 
hitter, nor unexpected by them. Some months prior to its 
notification, Outraift, with a view to securing the presentee 
of a military leader fitted by rank, experience, and energy, 
to direct, the movements pBquusitC-.to retrieve his countryA 
ieptltafion,.had set hlS eye upon the old soldier as 
wanting man for the left, bank of the Indus, and sought to 
impress upon, Mr. Willoughby his’ own -conviction to that 
effect. t Despatch him'in a steamer,* ho wrote unreserved iy 
to-the secretary on April .14, ‘ Oven if he has to stop at 
Sukkhur/ Referring again to tit©- wished-for. 'arrangement 
in a letter to Captain Durand of-April 16, lie says of the 
propose d ngminee ; G en era i IS 1 apier, whose chnr.acter 
formed for such a eriais.’ 

The d’fenerul hud been at iSnkhar for about a week 
when Out,ram arrived there on October 12. -There is every 
reason to believe that their mutual regard was as genuine 
as their first- meeting was outwardly cordial. They con¬ 
sulted together freely and unreservedly on the more urgent 
political questions of which they had to take professional 
Cognisance; and the long iG.dar report was willingly de¬ 
livered oyer-to the superior of licet for submission to the 
Governor-General.. Especial attention was. given to the 
pending negotktiom with Sind, where both the Haidanibod 
and Kbujrpur rulers were, nv-ix or less, disposed to resist 
the demands of the British. Government. It is not im¬ 
probable that the return of General England's troops- may 
•have led- to, the supposition that we had been compelled to 
eyaeuate Afghanistan, and thus encouraged them in their 
unfriendliness, tinder the orders of Government, com¬ 
municated before his departure from K watt a, Outraru drew 
put a return of complaints against the Amirs for submission 
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Sir Charles Napier. Before reteiph-c 
General had himself commenced a memorandum of ob.Berva-./ 
i.ions on the occupation of Skid for the Governor-GencraTs 
information. Among ' many .pertinent paragraphs one as¬ 
serted that sever;',! chiefs had neglected their treaty oblige 
' tious; arid pleaded * abundant reasons ’ why, in the position-. 

! hen held by us hr the ’.nountry, we should take to ourselves 
Karachi, Sakbar, Bakhuv, Shikarpur, and Subzalkot, With d 
reference to this view, Outram fepf; a ted bis iropre ssioh that 
tin.- parties who had * most deeply committed themselves-’ • 
were Mirs Rustam and Ncurir Khan of Khairpitr, and VIu* 
Nasir Khan, of Kaidarabad. But the .-proposals -involved' a 
iHUudderable amount of detail, .into-which it would be im¬ 
possible to enter, W* will therefore only add, to this notice 
of them, that the < memorandum' was completed after 
personal communication with Gut-ram, to whom the original 
sketch was handed for perusal. ‘IBs experience of these 
countries,’ wrote Sir Charles Napier, ‘ his abilities, and the. 
r i;.;h si l nation in which he has been placed by the Governor- 
General, render his opinion very important,’ ‘ fmue hh 
arrival, 1 he-continued, ‘he has given me every assistance.’- 


On October 22, Outram told Mr, Wdllpughby: ‘ I work 
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with hearty goodwill under Sir Charles, because he works 
heartily with me, and sympathises in my degradation,’ The 
term is a strong one > but the severest blow of all had not 
then been delivered. On October 2 fi, as we gather from ay 
letter of that dale again addressed to Mr. Willoughby, 
Outram had been remanded to hi3 regiment, and the 
political establishment had been dissolved. Of v.he promised 
•appointment of Envoy to the States on the Lower Indus,not 
a syllable was said. Neither, by official nor semi-official com¬ 
munication was a word of explanation on the subject offered. 
The order bore date the 20th of the mouth; and thus it 
rail :— 
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, s TKa 1 Oovenjor-Clen-eral requests that 1 Major-Ciencml Sir ' 
,,0. Napier will express to Major Chit ram and the other 


.pcilifcipal officers, : hie thanks' for the; zeaf and ability they 



hare-manifested in. the collection of the .means of carnage . 
and supply, and in their various transactions Math the native 
„ ... (ihicfs and tribes, tending do facilitate and secure the descent 
of the several cpluffiuB off the •arhijr.* 

Such waa the only recognition, such the only reward, 
••'•'pyer voxichsafed' to Major Outrun and his hard-wrought 
assistants, so far as lord Ellen boro ugh and the Oovernment 


-of India wore conoyrned : and in'point of fact the. on.lv 


official return Qiitram ever received for'‘these three .eventful 
-years* of exceptionally arduous and important service, was 
this curt remand to regimental duty. . Nevertheless Lord 


Auckland stated in the House of Horde on 'February 2(1, 


1843:. ‘fie took that opportunity of saying that, throughout •• 
these transactions, to tto man in a public office was the 


pubjic • service under greater obligations than to Major 
Out ram; a more distinguished servant of the public did not 


exist, 'and 'one more eminent in a long, 'career.’ And the 
'resident of the Board of Control, Lord Fitzgerald, in reply, 


expressed his ‘ cordial ’ concurrence in the terms applied by 
, : Jjord Auckland u> Major Outram’s services. 1 


Mwm : 

'The reasons assigned by 0 a tram himself for Lord Ellen boro'tgh’s dis- 
■pleasure are detailed fa) thci lotto r to Mr. Willoughby of October 22. Be It 
observed that, in oach caso he had deUbomtely sacrificed his own interest to’ 


the demands of right and public honour 

• l Mj. real offences being such, aa he cannot forget, i.e. my advocating p ;or 
. Hm'inwsley’s cause, and opposition to the disgraceful retreat (from Afghan- 
Ctim) once determined on; for in the only instance 5a which he fancied he hud 
* to find fault, ho lms tncitlv admitted that 1 was iii the right—at least so .{ 

read the acknowledgment of my Tetter defending the cession of Slu'd, without, 
comment or dfastpproTttl, which otherwise would have been expressed freely 
■;y ... • efaengh, I presume, . . As my name d si >- go up with his despatches, an¬ 

nouncing the Kabul victories, of course l shall have no share in the honours 
dru Wall bo showered. . , . But X' regret nothing that has passed; indeed you 
are wellawsre that .1 fully laid ray aechunfc to sufihrihg personally in the eauso 
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Many personal regrets' at th<? treatment exporituieed 
ring lit be firmed to many personfd testimonials of unrequited 
Bervice, to prove how public opinion wo-a shocked at thvh 
jttneipectfld result of a' campaign to the ■s,n<x-:~-:% of ivltioh;, 
Outrain had so essentially contributed. But -we content 
ourselves with au cxfeTact here and there from the papers 
before us. 5w, - ■ 

■' The late Brigsidier-tleheiul John Jacob was, at this time, 
a subaltern in command of the Sind Horse. His services hi 
'protecting, the line of march of .the returning troops through 
Kaehi had been handsomely acknowledged by General Eng- 
land, who had attributed to his exertions ‘the -miraculous 
tranquillity of the country,’ and who had given him charge 
of the outpost of #hangarh—now Jaeobabad—with two. 
companies of infantry and. two gnus, in addition to his own 
irregulars* ! I have just received,’he wrote to. Outram on 
October 27, ‘your lev ter . about the abolition .of. the 
politicals. As far as we small fry are concerned it- must be ' 
a matter of perfect irjdifference, 1 should think, to all; hut 
zvei'yon&mnzt be indignant at the . . . way in which you have 
been treated. . . . Pray accept my best thanks for all your 
kindness to me. One thing you may be sure of, namely., 
that no man was ever looked on with more profound respect, 
and admiration than yourself, not only by your friends, but 
the very party against you., They might as well try to put 
out the sun as to throw your services in th e shade ! * 

Much in the same strain is Colonel Sutherland’s letter 
of October 31, in which he writes':— 

1 1 was , . . prepared to congratulate you on attaining 

the highest office in the department, and you may judge of the 

dismay with which I received last night the order of the '19th, 

.1 could not at, first, believe that if applied to yon, and t 

of HapnJeraley, months ago; and warn it aU to do ' et again, 1 would not vary . 
rny course. I am prepared fox the Worst, and fully > xpect it. 
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cannot yet believe that it is 1 i ntended toaffefetyou injuriously. 
... If services such as 'yours are net to be rewarded, 
what is to bedtime of us who have been Ieadivig inglorious 
lives in tranquil India; rtud if his Lordship seeps to reward 
only military services, where* in the lists of those who have 
mol distinguished themselves, or raised the military 
reputation of their country, will ho find anyone more deserv¬ 
ing than. James Out ram V 


An address from the clerks of the Sakhar agency, under 
date October 29 - among the eight- signatures to -which are 
those eff men who did much good after-service in Sind, in' 
higher and more respond We post t ion.;— w as full of gratitude 
and sympathy. The .language may Ifhve beeii a little soar¬ 
ing and ambitious, but there cun be no doubt that its spirit 
was genuine, and that- the good wishes expressed in it were 
sincere. To Outram tins evidence of appreciation must:, have 
been gratifying; and none the less so because it especially 
acknowledged the kind consideration he had shown for the 
personal welfare of each member of his establishment in. 
-seemingly trivial but really significant acta,’ 

On October 28, Sir Charles Napier had officially written 
his compliance with Major Out ram’s request to proceed, 
when convenient, to Bombay, intimating at the same time 
that, a'steamer had been placed at his disposal. 4 f cannot 
allow you to leave this command,’ he added, 4 without ex-' 
pressing the high sense I entertain of your zeal and abilities 
in the public service, and the obligations X personally feel 
towards you for the great assistance which you have so 
kindly and so diligently afforded to me ; thereby diminish¬ 
ing in every way the difficulties that 1 have to encounter ns 
your successor in the political department of Sind. 5 

Nor Was this all that the newly arrived commander had 

1 Hew Appendix F, 
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to s'-,y of i‘trio whbsp dr^Jo-nunded i^fainess and 'nobility of 
character had been foreshadowed to tuba during Ms 
stay;in Bombay, and personal acquaiidanbe w.itb whom set 
the seal of truth upon. local report. VV © learn from the 
journals of the day that on November 5, a public dinner was. 
given to Major Outram by the Military Society at ftakhar, 
on;the occasion of his departure from Sind* At this, nomay 
One hundred officers of the throe Presidencies were pipsent,; 
among them Sir Charles Napier, who, as chairman, spoke 
at; follows i — 

* frenUeMeti,-.I have told you that there are only to be 

two toasts drunk this evening; one, that' of a lady (the 
Queen) you have already responded to, the other si nil be 
for a gentle)nan. But before 3f proceed any further, I. must 
tell you a story. In the fourteenth century there. was in 
the French army a knight renowned for deeds of gallantry 
in war, find -wisdom- in council; indeed, so deservedly fa nan is 
was he, that by general acclamation he was called the knight. 
sans ppU't ft sans Ttfivochf. The name of this knight-, you 
may all know, was the Chevalier Bayard. Gentlemen, 1 
give you the “Bayard of India, 1 sanspeur at sems rsprochf, 
Major James Outmm, of the Both bay army.” ’ 

’ This hoaotiraUe epithet has fiiwo become permanently linked to 
name of Outran). The fitness of Hie connection was quite meetly referred to 
in atj ansiversapy Borm-on, grandly eloquent in its simplicity, delivered by 
the Dtvm of Westminster to a crowded congregjattbn in tho Abbey. 
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in that- province, his return to Bombay waft, id every sense, 
a moral Triumph. A Government letter, acknowledging his 
report of arrival, 'expressed the great, satisfaction with which 
the Governor in Council had perused Sir Charles Napier’s 
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If Outram’s departure from Sind occasioned &' sponfcaneO 
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report of arrival 

, i'T, ' 1 ' the Governor 


§|f.- ■; letter to his address, on taking charge of the political d&- 
. partraent be had vacated, and further assured him of the 
‘ high gratification ’ which the Bombay authorities had derived 
. ' ‘ from observing the eminent zeal and ability ’ with which he 


1 trom observ: n^ 

■ had ‘'discharged the important duties confided to hiraduring- 


the three past eventful years.’ And in token that these were 
not mere words of compliment, the Governor, tea days- after 
Ids arrival, offered him command of the Buna horse, an ap* 

' h .. •.,.i ... i. 17 !( ,i. . 1 . 


poininiuTi: just placed at his Excellency^ disposal; stating 
his regret that there was then no post available which j in point. 


of respectability and emolument, would approach nearer to 
those he had already held in the Western Presideiieyi ‘ with 
; such distinguished advantage to the public service, previous 
to . - . joining the Commander-in-Chief, in the field.'’ 

Biit Outran*-was not disposed to remain in India one day 
longer than necessary, unless the State really required his 
presence. The formation of an army of reserve at Firuzpur 
had 'ceif airily made him scent ppssible warfare, and he had 
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written to Captain Burand on the subject before leaving 1 , 
'■Snkhar, But J-iord Ellen borough's reply to his request to 
be Allowed to perform in the field the mi litary duty for which 
he had be tome available, received in Bombay, held out little 
prospect that’hla wishes would be gratified. His Lordship,,, 
it was set forth, would with pleasure make us« of hitt services 
for active operations, hut he trusted that there could be ‘ no 
necessity, after return of the army from Afghanffen, for any 
such taking place, 5 The Bombay 'appointment^ honourable ’m 
it v/as, offered no temptation to him to forego Ids homeward 
visit after nearly twenty-four years of almost incessant work,. 
So returning his grateful aeknow lodgments for the. Ctovmiors 
consideration; ho. declined the cavalry command on the pica 
of having sent in. his application for a year’s furlough. 

How it , was that the home project was again deferred, 
and that, -the further aid of the superseded political agent: 
was again required in. Sind, under a new designation but for 
, the, solution of. an old question, we shall leave Qutram to re 
late presently in his own words. It so happened that, he was 
invited to a public dinner organised by the community of 
Bombay for the purpose of bidding him an honourable lure-, 
well, and testifying to him, on his embarkation for Europe, 
that bis Indian career had been highly appreciated by hie 
follow-countrymen in the East. At this banquet all political 
and odioral matfceni wertj cj iref»illy escb ewcd ; and 1VIr. 
(Fawcett, of the .house of Remington and Co., who presided 
on the occasion, being hampered by no ties or traditions 
of the covenanted service, must have been regarded as tK 
thoroughly independent, chairman. ■ Among other happy 
eulogies on the guest of t he evening, he said : ‘ 'Well has he 
been compared by a gallant officer, in another place, to the 
knight who,- above all, bore the character of being sans psv-r 
et- satis reproche —the noble Bayard, the pride of chivalry, 
the glory of France; for like him, bold in the field, wise in 
council, courteous and gentle in the oliamber, wherever he 
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paas spp long on your immbjiw* t ; 

But the speaker 'was compelled to add that, contrary to 
the original object of the great gathering, their guest would 
need encouragement for renewed work rather than their good 
wishes for fc&nporary repose, .Relieved from his duties, and 
about to revisit bia native land, he had just, re-appeared 
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■imono- them, NoW, under sudden exigency, at the cu •. 
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the State, he had been replaced in harness 

■ 


'W ith that readiness to sacrifice all personal considerations 
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which marks his character, knowing that the post of duty is 
1 that of honour, .without hesitation he is preparing to return, 
and a few hours will see him oh his route. Those who know 
him best cannot but he assured that, whatever the duties 
may be that will be entrusted to his charge, they will be ful¬ 
filled in a, manner beneficial to the- public interest, a'-) 
honourable to him self* . . . We will not Say “ Farewell,” bht 
■ we will cheer him 1 on his course.’ 


1 


m 


A few days later, a similar entertainment followed at the 
lab--more of the nature of air affectionate recognition of a. 
omrade’s merits by members of the civil and military services— 
iut we have no space to quote the expressions of confidence '■ 

.J,!/,!-, nrfaranmi unta f.Kori ffiwn. Trnlv. tllfi 
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< regimental captain 5 found awaiting him when be returned, 
a snubbed and degraded man* to those who had known him 
/ best and longest, was well calculated to cheer the warm heart 
which bad so long chafed and toiled under the mysterious 
despotism then ruling the destinies of India. It encouraged 
him as he entered on.one more phase of depressing duty 
under circumstances which his own journal will best ex- 
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‘1-fovitig-irjade every' preparation for-returning to England 
sifter twenty-four yews’ absence^ on the first application. for 
. leave from my duty that I bad ever made—taken my passage 
m the steamer which was to ami on Jariuary 2* 184:V—-written 
by the previous mall to iny wife.and mother to meet 1 me' in • 

London (from Edinburgh) by Eebraary 10 or 12-.and in the 

belief that, the Government of India had no further. ciecasioft 
for my services after the, summary mannhr ra'%hioh I had 
been dismissed, on November 15, from the political control of 
Sinde and Belooehistan, without, thanks or acknowledgment, 
of any sort (and even without the direct communication from. 
Government which courtesy, at least, would dictate towards 
a person who held one of the most responsible situations in 
India, and who had committed no error, or, at least* had.been 
accused of none)-*—I was surprised at receiving, on December 
12, the following letter directing me to return to hind, should 
►Sir Charles Napier require me, but without expressing flic 
slightest consideration for my own wishes or convenience, and 
without -any reference to t he Bombay Government,, and its 
Grimmander-in-Chiof, at whose disposal I had been placed. 


1 " From the Sfocretary to (.ho government of India. * 

‘ !< To Major Outr/iM, Ao., &e, 

1 “(!/ Camp Bitddeo, November 24, 1842- 

. i u Sir,—Major-General Sir C. Napier having intimated a 
wish to employ you as a Commissioner, for the arrangement 
of the details of a revised treaty which is to he pro posed to 
the Ameers of Sinde, I am directed to inform you that the 
Governor-General will sanction any such appointment-; and 
you will hold yourself in readiness to proceed to join the" 
Major-General as soon as yon may receive from him the 
notification of his requiring your services. 

‘ “ I have, &e., <&c, 

« “ (Signed) T. H. Mad(kx k.’ 
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. lay^clf at the Goverp.or-General’s disposal to the , j -ju;vifice of 
my private interest;, especially considering my previous 
treatment at; tie Wfistnp*s hands, and tiib ungracious manner- 
of my recall to Sind. 

4 But' -the principle whieli has ever guided me throughout 
my career of service—implicit obedience to'. the orders, of 
Government (and when, ag'ifl this ease, orders wro con- 
v eyed, and no option, was'left to'me)—I'had it o hesitation in. 


following on this Occasion, and accordingly replied as follows : 


— tc Sir,T-"I have the honour tO-aekuowledgfc the receipt, of your 
letter d; ted 24th ultimoj and to forward, for the information 
of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India, the 
copy of a letter T addressed in consequence to the .Political 


Secretary to the Government of Bombay, with that gentle* 

. man’s reply, and of my letter to the Adjutant-General of the , 
- Bombay army, in accordance with which I purpose embark¬ 
ing in a steamer which proceeds to Sind to-morrow. .1 
■: expect to arrive at Sukkur about the 30th-instent. .Dated 

Bombay, December 13.”.* : 

i My departure' from Bombay was delayed till December 
Hi, in consequence of the'-arrival, by the Suez mail on De- 


v - cember 14, ..of General Ventura, for whom the steamer in 
..which I was to'proceed to Sind was directed to bo detained 
a ’ couple of days. The only notice I received from G 
Governor-Genera! of the devotion to Government T bad thi 
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displayed, wag the simple iieknowiedgmeut, of my letter 
through his secretary.’ 

Outran* embarked on the date stated in the steam-frigate 
: s Seininimfs,' which! anchored off the Hujamri mouth of the 
Indus on December 21. He then shifted into the 1 Euphrates,’ 
one of two 'river-steamers towed by the larger vessel, and 
m/.ved up the stream. On December 24, after dark, he fwas’ 
at anchor off the Haidarnbad agency, During her upward 
course from Tbatta, the Euphrates had been hailed by 
numerous boats bringing deputations from the several .Amirs 
sent to welcome their old acquaintance and adviser, and 
anxious to obtain his assistance under the' continually re¬ 
curring perplexities, which .met them at every new step in the 
negotiations with his countrymen and successors. To avoi 1 
embarrassing discussions, he had been compelled' to pass, 
them by on the plea of insufficient time. At Haidarabad 
rds .i, though he left the landing-place at an early hour in the 
morning of the 25th, he found messengers from the Amirs, 
begging him to await visits from their masters ; and excused 
himself from receiving them on hoard much, in the same, 
words used to the deputations. He, however, availed himself 
of the ■ occasion to address a lev ter to the durbar, thanking 
the chiefs for their attentions, and expressing regret at in¬ 
ability to attend upon their Highnesses then, with a hope 
to return soon from Sakhar, after consultation with Sir 
Charles Napier. 

The journal continues :— 

‘ The information l obtained during ray voyage up the 
Indus, and my previous knowledge of the chiefs of Sind, 
satisfied me that the reports of their warlike preparations 
w ere unfounded, probably promulgated, by themselves, in the. 
hope tluitour den:a ml-, would be-less stringent, if we s upposed 
them in any way prepared for resistance. ... 1 well knew 
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that they 'themselves write quite conscious of their mpdfe 


'to oppose our power's that they had. no serious intention 
of the sort; and that nothing hut the most extreme proceed- 
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inga and forcing- them to desperation would drive them to vt,. 
4 On my arrival at Sakhar on the night' of January 3,1 
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waa much distressed, therefore,, to learn Hi at Sir Charles 
Kapler had actually marched some days previously to depose 
■Mir Rustam . . . -induced thereto by the subtle acts.of Mir 


Sifeg- 




Alt Murad, who, in the first place, had promulgated reports of 
the hostile attentions and' preparations of the other Amirs 
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. . , and led the General to address them in. a strain io 
which they had not been, aceusUmied. . . . At the same time 
their fears were promoted by the misrepresentations of AH 
Murad as to the GteneraTs real intentions towards them., he 
pretending to keep well* with us * . . to save them, but 
really playing his own cards to their ruin. Accordingly Sir 
Charles having written to Miv Eastern and the others to 
disperse their troops and disarm their followers ... All 

■ > ■ ■;; 11 
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Murad led' Mir Rustam to believe that. .A. our intention '-to; 


. , . was to soirie hiss' person and family. In that supposi¬ 
tion die old chief was induced i. o fly in one direction j Mir 
Nasir Khan. and Muhammad Husain i.a another ; arid. Mir 
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Muhammad Khan to his fort in the desert, Ima.mgar.li; all 
these parties being represented as in hostile array. Rustam’s 
party was said to number upwards of 2,000 warriors, daily 


■ increasing;. Nasir Khan’s about 8,000; and Mir Muhammad’s 




fort to be garrisoned' by 500 men. On the flight of Mir 




Rustam . . . the Amirs of Upper 1 Sind were directed to 
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obey Ali Murad as 'Brils,. to whom was to he given over also 
the fourth shares of their territories, or (he customary sup- 
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port of i he 1 ohiefahip. This, in addition to the cession of 
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Sakhar, Bakhar, arid Rolvd, and all the territory on the 

Indus above Rohrl, which had been 

. Such was the 


tired by the new treaty. 


eastern side of the .1 
previously ^required by 
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ll- I joined Sir Char teg: Kapler at Dijii 

l ; ,. from Saldrar, on. January 4. I found the 
ig an expedition to proceed against Iinarnguicii, 
f e marched the next nig lit ■with a detach intent con¬ 
sent. iniou 
eUKtel 
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and 60 of the Sind irregular horse;, and accompanied by Ah 
Murad avid a few mounted followers.* 




At Dij.i, Outrarn. took the opportunity of .submitting to 


Sir Charles Napier his views as to what were the real objects 
A 1 of the Amirs in pursuing the shuffling practice for which they 
■.' had become distinguished, and especially in the ■ intrigues, 
and self-seeking of Ali/ M.urad, The general, on his side, 
discussed with Outraxo the course which it seemed most 
advisable to approve for.the hotter government of Sind in thd 
future. He inclined to t he belief that a, pingle chief would 
•be preferable to the oligarchy under which the province had • 

. groaned for so many years, IJutram, while admitting the ; 

advantage of a jiowerfiil .and undivided rule, doubted the vie-, 
dom and dwelt on file injustice of subverting, impoverishing, 

■ • and rendering hostile! - to ourselves- the feudal chiefs ag then 

acknowledged ; and had no confidence in the measures which 
All Murad would introduce if placed at the bead of affairs. 

But let us revert to the pages of the journal 

* We marched from Diji al 2 a.m. on January 6. While 
riding .with the advance shortly after sun rise, wo met a man 
on a camel, whom I recognised a’s an attendant- of Mir Eustsim, 

■ • 

; and who, ou seeing me, immediately - dtsmoimfce«i -and threw 

himself at my feet. I took him aside, and asked hhpa.why bi$ ■ 
master had lied. . . . He replied that, having heard of my 
arrival, the-Amir bad sent him to seek me hi represent his 
miserable state, and to beg my kind offices with the (tenoral. 
Having ascertained from the man that the Mir*s comp was 
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sittotod only a'few nhfes off our Me of march, I weut. back 
to Sir Charles, told him what I had learnt, and. begged to he 
permitted to go myself to Mir ltoutl.am.ti. communicate the 
TM-Migi:* of .vhmhhMtlrn Cum ml) had iransmmtol 

through All Murad previous to the Amir* flight, but wtm h 
] -.-as sure the In tier had net honestly delivered, . hi 
.Charles allowed nie to go: t took with mo Captain Brow. 

A. }}/(,!. (at his corn request) and two horsemen. Having fed 
puss AH Murad as I diverged from the road, I was .ueoessfe' 
rated to inform him.where I was going, and to avoid show¬ 
ing mistrust invited hi* minister to accompany me.. '/.Luckily 
them was no Iran- tb precede me with any false reports' to 
Mir 1 Rvamu's omp; other wise the old man would hayo 
again, doubtless, been seated away by representation:-; that 
the British trodpa'Were coming to attack him, it; being A'd 
Murad’S object to prevent any direct ooniuranication fcefcw tut 
ns and his victims, and to' promote .the belief that Mir 
itustam was only bent on hostility. Mo c'amo upon the 
Amir’s camp,-at the distance of a bout ten ..miles, pitched on 
an elevated spot in the midst of jungle* On our approach 
beitig seen the utmost consternation was observable in, the 
shouting and hasty assemblage of tfee armed followers, while 
the chiefs themselves mounted their horses to fly oii the 
supposition that we were the advance of a chwppao. My 
name being called, however, 1 was gratified to See confidence 
. in lined lately restored: the chiefs dismounted ancl came to 
meet me, at the same tune keeping buck their somewhat 
excited followers, 1 was embraced by them all most cordi¬ 
ally, and token in to their principal tent, a single fly not twelve 
feet square, in which and a. few. wretched roiitieS they and 
.’their families I uni been exposed during the late heavy rains; 
f was distressed to observe that. Aleer EDoataw, who is seventy.* 
two years .old, looked very much older and more broken than 
when 1. last saw him ; he had been, and still was unwell, 
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oavtscd, doubtless, by exposure- and anxiety, the evidences of 
which were, plainly traceable on hi a benign and venerable 
countenance- The poor old chief freely disclosed, in the 
presence of Ali Mmmi’s own minister, how basely he had been 
deceived ; how he had been driven by his brother (AH Murad) 
to fly in dread of seizure and fcmnspojrtafion }' further,, how 
AH Murad had pledged himself .to watch' over his interests), 
whlist he hi mself stayed >vith the Brit-ish General. I gavt j 
the old man, who expressed anxiety to go in person to Sir 
'Charles, every comfort that it was in my power to offer ; but 
not wishing to expose him. to the heat and fatigue of the 
journey in his then whale state, I said.it would' suflfic#' to' 
send the eldest of the other chiefs to receive the ffehtfraHs 
as.-mranee in his behalf, and recommended that' lie should go 
back with his family and follower* to Khairpnr, there to await 
in quiet and shelter our return from the expedition on which 
we were engaged—the object of which I told the chief in 
order that he might sec that we hud not been in pursuit of 
himself. After conversing a short lime and drinking sherbet 
with the Amir, I took a cordial farewell of all dm chiefs ok! 
and young, and proceeded to the spot fixed on for Sir Charles’w 
encampment, accompanied by Mi vs Ali Akbar (second, son. of 
Mir Rustam), and Dost Muhammad (brother of ..Mir Nash* 
Khan.) ; we arrived at about 3 f.M, In approaching the 
General’s quarters we had to pass through Ali Murad’s camp, 
who seeing the chiefs with me, came forward and embraced 
them with an affected cordiality, and desired them to visit 
him on their return from the interview with Sir Charles, 
Meeting Ills visitors outsid.y the General took them into bis 
tent, where we all sat together on the oarpbt in the absence 
of .chai rs. Th e ' chiefs .delivered their message, setting forth 
that Mil* 'Rustam Khan had previously signified • his ac¬ 
quiescence to the new treaty, and was ready to sign it, and to 
submit to any condition that might be imposed ; that he had 
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lied in consequence of i'.. having been .represented that, not- 


Vihiistanding i.he OeneraTs'transportat-ior; was t<?' 
be. f lie lot of .himself and family ;..and more to the sammoft'^t. 
Sir Char]ea replied, through: Hre, Mpnshi, m kind words*, 1 but 


;ssed to 


in the ‘kidded tone and terms which would be a.' 

European, rebels. The chiefs evidently considered the' mat 


' ter less than the manner, and remarked moreover, that the 
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/(General. neither referred to, or spoke to them through me,; 


■ ■ which was further cialeukted to weaken their confidence. X 

fifi : 'endeavoured to remove this impression by suggesting to Sir 
Charles, after he hftd finished, 1 to proffer them : his ;h:md, with’ 
if fid; . a view to show his sincerity ; and this he very readily did. 


sfi--: ■ ■ , . 

before rotixrhhig to Mir Eiiata-m the chiefs unfortjruately went, 
to Ali Murad, who had a long conference and secret interview' 


1 •'with tljem-r-whioh- ended, I was. afterwards grieved'to iqarn, 
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in lniyir:g t hem over to hik interests against those, of their 



own father. They -saw Ali Murad’s power .established, ami 
that of Mir : Enstain, gone, and the ipgmtes gladly secured 

o of the cent finance of their own 




to themselves the 


possessions, with an increase thereto from the rising sun 
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consequently (as 1 have to-day ascertained f hrough a spy 1 
tent into Ko stum’s camp for the purpose of watching- pro¬ 
ceedings) so far from giving any confidence to the poor old 
Mir, his pcheitiing deputies described the angry tone of the 
? ■' trenoral, and conveyed only, as his orders, that they were all 

to proceed with their families to the fort, of Dijf, and thorn,' 
remain under Ali- .Murad’s protection. - They also dwelt 0 x 1 the 
obviously lit tie influence 1 had with the Oenej-al, amf 1 argued," 
j'fi therefore, that no dependence could be -placed on my doing 

■ • any thing for them. Thus vom effected AH Mttrad’a object-' 

s own home at 


in preventing t he return of Mk BusPua to bis' 

I'fififi, ;;fi: .Khaivpui- . . . where it h;-d been appointed that all parties 
were to meet me for the arrangement of the details of the 

He sought to 
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treaty and settlement of all differences. , . 
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drive the other Amirs to commit t hemselves mt 
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aggression, or by keeping “ out,’’ so ns to induce the l 
to confisoitte their lands end make them over to hii 
rapacious njtah not being; content with the whole powei 
.upwards of half of their remaining possessions which had ; 
ready been .assigned to him. 

‘ I repmsentod this to Sir Charles,, and suggested—wit 
viesv to convince Alt Murad that he- would, gain nothing more 
by persecuting his brethren farther, and that, therefore, his 
best, policy would now be to obtain, for himself the merit of 
appearing a. mediator in their behaii-—that it should be dis¬ 
tinctly intimated to that chief that, should the other Amirs 
drive the British Government to confiscate? their estates, they . 
would not devolve on him, but, be attached by the, British 
Government. Sir Charles, whose kind, heart always induced 
him to adopt, the most bn mane course,’readily, acceded to, 
this, and wrote to All Murad accordingly; but ira.fortunately 
here,, where ,a decided expression would have convinced that 
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the whole effect of the men,sure was .annulled by the 
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cerrniuation of the letter thus 4 at least I think that 


would be don tv or some expression to that purport, 


aim. Indeed he had now (he assurance to write, a long let ter, 
advocating the advan tage of gi ving hirajhe entire control of 
the property of the State, as well as its government—all 
the. other Amirs and chiefs to rely on him for support, 

« These discussions occurred during our march to Imaiu- 
ffiarh.' where we arrived on .lannary IT. Mir ' Muhammad 
Khan, who. never had -an id$a of opposing us (as had been 
represented), of course Ted on hearing of our march from 
.Dip, leaving nothing ia the fort but a little grain, and a 
largo quantity of powder which had apparently been, stored 



there for ybars, and which, although a very inferior stuffy arid, 
caked like hard mud, came into play m blowing up the for¬ 
tress. This, as a stronghold to which the chiefs of Sind 
might hereafter have recourse in the event of rebellion, it, 

|Mj wh's;- a good measure to destroy; for. although ’we had made 
good our march with.;a detachment of artillery, infantry, and 
horse, sufficient to take the place when it got there, it war. 
-very. evident, we might very easily have been prevented 
reaching it, by filling the few scanty citfi'hfy wells at our 
halting places in the desert; The d< imdition-of tbw fort will 
also destroy the confidence of the chiefs of both Upper and 
Lower Stud iu their other desert strongholds, such as Shah- 
gam, Umarkot, and others. 

‘The distance from Diji to iixmmg&rh measured very 
nearly eighty miles, which we had matte in seven marches 
the first, three through thick Jungle, and a not very bad 
mad, the remaining four through an ocean of loose sand hills 

: some^npes very high ana steep, over which we had much 
difficulty in taking the guns (two ,y4-poimdtir howitzers of 
the camel battery ). Fatigue parties of hi tfmUy were con- 
stoutly required to drag these up the ascent, although spine- 
times 25 camels were yoked to each besides/’ During the 
Ifith, 14th, and 15th, the detachment halted* • while fire 
sappers were occupied in blowing up the fort, in utterly 
destroying which all (he powder found in the place (7,000 
pounds) was expended. 

;■ ‘ During cur stay it Imatngarh a confidential' Muushi 

arrived IxOsn Mir Rustam, charged with a last appeal to the; 
b!e.ierul (as he coin nui meat ed to me verbally on the evening 
of his arrival, when too late to present him). During the 
night Ah Murad’s minister, Ali Husain, got hold of the 
man, and bought him over to his master’s interests. Xext 
morning I ascertained that they were occupied together 
for upwards of an hour: (he result was the deli vow of n W>*v 







of a very different'purport, more circulated U> irritate than, 
conciliate, the fictitious document having been substituted 
for the real one by inserting it within the cover to which 
Mir Rustam’s seal was attached. Fortunately I had obtained 
a clue to the villainy that was going on, and warned i5.tr 
Charles of it prior to the receipt, of the letter, which accord' 
ingly he estimated as it deserved. 

' * On the night of the 15th, I departed from Imamgarli for 
Djjj, en route to Khairpar, to prepare for the meeting'of the 
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/’•' chiefs of Upper Sind, and Wakils of the Amirs of Low* 


Sind, which had been fixed for the 25th, and determined 
to make one more effort to save Mir ltastsun. 1 made 
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a detour to his camp (which, still continued where T had 
left it) and arrived there about 10 a.m. The old chief 
and ail about him received me very civilly, aud appeared 
grateful for 1 he trouble I took ob tlieir account., but 
their confidence in me was evidently much shaken. The 
corrupted Munshi (who had relumed from the General h 
camp) had doubtless aided those previously in AH Murad’s 
interests in misrepresenting my real feelings—and their 
suspicions, consequently, that X was insincere m my friendly 
professions, were further confirmed when I declared to the Mir, 
in order that no unfounded, hopes should be raised, that it 
was not in my power to alter the arrangements which had 
already been decider! by the Governor-General, i.e. the terms 
of the new treaty, and the elevation of, and pledges to Mir 
AH Murad J but I said it was my desire to settle all details, 
and the arrangement of the territory that remained, as much 
as possible, fairly towards all parties. Thu Amir, then re¬ 
marked, (i What remains to be settled ? Our means “of 
livelihood are taken;” adding, “Why am I not to continue 
Rais for the short time I have to live ? ” 

( He gave me a sort of vague promise to follow in a in 
two or three days to Khairpnr, but at the time appeared so. 
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dejected and despairing, that I had little expectation he 
would do so. fje parted kindly from me, however, as did the' 
others, and I continued ray ■journey : to Dmi wHich X eom-v 
.pJeted on one c'aihel (upwards of 90 miles in eonsequenee of 
the detour I had taken) by six o’clock on the evening of the 
1,6th. My only escort through this *'< hostile ” country was a 
couple of HaUieb horsemen.’ i ; 

ft was, perhaps, in the,' brief interval after tneetingf at 
Diji, and before setting out for the desert-fort at Imarngarh, 
•to which we have alreu '-red, that the no ark ed difference , 
of opinion on Bind politics between Sir Charles Kapier a 
Major Outram first found expression ; and that the germs 
appeared of a controversy which, to whatever extent developed 
m later years, was unfortunately never, at any subsequent 
. irifiie, exhausted in, mamiseript or printed volumes. Amid 
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the preceding chapter. But his letter to Ivs mother dated 
January '12,184.% is more to the point still. It was addressed, 
from ImarngavLt, at. the dost; of the week’s march they had 
had together over a desert countryand after that each most 
have ..opened his mind to the other in personal conversation 
on the nature of the work they iiatf undertaken r— 

" ( You will not know where to look for the place whence 
this is dated . * «.• so .1 must.. explain that it is a small 
fort., situated in the midst of the desert, about 100 miles 
a little to the eastward of south ofKhairpur, the capital of 
Upper hind -a stronghold where the chiefs of Sind are; in 
the habit of taking refuge when in rebellion or pressed by 
foreign invasion. ... X found, on joining the General, that 
ho had been led into the field by hostile' indications on the 
part, of the Amirs, and that he had been encamped in dm 
neighbourhood of Khakpur some days before my arrival. . . 

I had ascertained sufficiently on my voyage up the 'Indus, 
however . . . and by previous experience of these, people, 
that they were instigated to feeble attempts to am by mis 
trust of us, and with a view to defence rather than any idea 
of acting offensively: and,, as my duty is peace-maker, I hope. 
X shall have the happiness to be instrumantal' towards pre¬ 
serving amity. My present chief Sir Charles hSapier, is fortu¬ 
nately so good and kind-hearted & man that he never would 
drive the Amirs to extremity so long as he could prevent 
bloodshed, and I myself am satisfied that all will be quietly 
settled .... he and I are equally anxious to prevent war¬ 
fare. We shall be back at Khairpur about the 20th instant, 
when, 1 doubt, hot, the chiefs will combine to arrange matters* 
amicably. . . . After arranging with the, Upper bind Amir? 
1 shall have to go to Haidava bad to effect a settlement with 
those of Lower Bind: so I fear my calculation of going.home 
rathe March steamer is wrong, and tint I cannot, at any 
rate, get away before April. In the meant ime I am very un- 
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comfortably situated, having brought nothing up with me 
but a few suits of clothes, in the dehrimination not to stay-in 
'this country. My position .as subordinate, where formerly I 
was supreme, is very grating-; but of course I must .suppress 
all such personal considerations in a sense of public duty ; 
neither do I eomplaiq, or work less zealously than if I were 
as formerly. Indeed if would be most ungrateful to Sir 
Charles Napier were I to do otherwise; tor he is most' kind: 
and considerate^ 

On January 20, Outrank proceeded to lOiuirpur, and 
there he found the i.Wakils of the Lower Sind Amirs but 
no representative on the part of those of Upper Sind was in 
' k(.tendance except Adi Murad’s minister, who had accompanied 
him,- That Amir himself remained with Sir Charles, and 
must hove, been well pleased to be rid of an English officer 
who, with full knowledge of Sind affairs, had such good cause 
to suspect and scrutinise his acts. We need not now pause to 
inquire to what extent the non-fulfilment of Outrum’a wish 
to bring about an .interview between the Genera) and Mir 
Rustam is to be attributed to the scheming of this ambitious 
younger brother. Certain it is tb t the old chief, impelled 
to destruction, under son so strong and secret infiueneo, lied, 
and became confounded with our enemies, January 25, the 
last day allowed to the futigive Amirs for submission, passed 
away without the appearance in the British camp of auy of 
the parties, either personally or by proxy. 

About this period, Outram was informed through Sir 
Charles Napier that the Governor-General had fixed his 
salary, as Commissioner’in Sind, at 1,500 rupees. (150h) per 
mensem. He acknowledged the intimation 'in the following 
non-offirin.1 letter— 


f My dear Sir Charles,—I have .to-day received your letter 
forwarding that from 'Government fixing my salary,at 1,500 



I am too glad of the honour .of your friendshi p and confidence 
to require or wish for further advantage so long as I continue 
with you. 1. shall defer sending this 1fetter, however, until 


h leas by 200 rupees than I r 
Guzerat years ago, 1 from which i 

Simile on no suing of my own) I really do not . 

.deserve so much, for, in fact, I have been unable tc 
anything as commissioner as yet, and • see little prospc 
doing more; 

* Whatever may be my pri vate objectidxis to. reeei ving wl 
possibly might be construed as a pecuniary favour/ J must, 
without reference to any personal feelings whatever, abstain 
from accepting public money which I have not earned. I' 
beg you will not be annoyed with, me, therefore, for declining 
to take advantage of the authority to draw salary as G • Com¬ 
missioner.,”' or rather the salary assigned to me perspnally not 
being that which commissioners in led in enjoy; 

* Pray do not suppose that T purpose' of®dally objecting 
to receive the money, or that I purpose taking any notice 
whatever of the mutter: I merely purpose allowing the half- 
sheet of Government foolscap to remain a dead letter-—or, 
rather, I have destroyed it, that 1 might not he tempted 
hereafter to make use of it. 

‘ I shall simply draw my Captain’s pay in the held to which 
I have an undoubted right without being beholden to any. 
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you dispense with my services, lest it should induce you to 
do so one day sooner fchm yon otherwise intended, 

..-C . 1 

* f am, &c. fee, ..fee. 

‘ (Signed) J. Outram/ 

.Gy,; 1 ,: 'y:.'- • The. political agent’s ninthly safety fe.8fcu| and BshtchtstEm was sfefiO 

rupees (32&t) 


s / p he following note was Outraina own cm the record 1 'This has no 
atusura to my disntissal from office of course, but to. an accusation from his 
Lordship of politico! dereliction from veracity which wt not w/hdrawn, 
although the refutation was reived, and wtw mums we ratio, 







your 'views, either as respects the policy or justice of, at b 
so suddenly, overturning the patriarchal govern meri t to wt 
alone Sind has beeaaccustomed. . . . I say pattiareka?*, 


any class of the people of Sind, except 
. weald prefer a change to the 1 


' 
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The writer of this tetter, delivered to, the General 
February 20, was, however, influenced by other motives tl. 
here expressed, in acting as lie had done, Foresee'" - 1 
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tor ruin of the Khairpmr chiefs,-he'dreaded lest they should 


in volve in the same calamity their cousins: of Haidarabad, 
men towards whom he was attracted by the recollection of a 
lengthened friendly intercourse, and he had solicited the 
General’s permission to remove to the city of that name, in 
the hope of adjusting matters fcy personal interference. In 
another letter to Sir Charles jNvpier, bearing the precise date 
of that declining the salary, will be found the following 
.passages:;— 
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i I am sorry to confess myself unable entirely to coincide in 


f,y"V however we may despise the Amirs as inferior to ourselves, 
either in morality or expansion of intellect, each chief 
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governrijentewe could give them. . . . 
4 The specific I advocated was, alibi 


'c- 
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The specific 


ailbrding protection to the 


SBHKHK 


trading classes who should seek to locate .in the bazaars- of 


. our opntohmenta, and refuge to the serfs as cultivators in the 
- proposed Shikarpoor farm (obtained on fair terms of purchase). 
.1 was sanguine that the mere force of example, wind 
prosperity Of our bazaars and flourishing state of our 
must have afforded to the neighbouring chiefs, would 
caused them, from motives of oelf-interest, similarly to pro- 
, - mote trade—consequently to cherish their Hindus and foster 

agriculture—and consequently, again, to improve the state of 

the serf The facility of obtaining protection undor British 
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4 You observe that I myself had pointed out Ali .Murad’s 
previous consistency of character, and, advocated his claims 
to the 44 Jtdis ’ -ship. I did recommend that his claims to that 
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dignity, w!>m it became vcteard by ll'miam’a death , should 
■be: admitted, as ccmeonanfc. with tflif customs of the country, 
and us; politic, because' Ali Murad .never would have sub¬ 
mitted to the domination of any of his nephews, and m 
any struggle with them would have been victorious . , , 
and because Ali Murad is personally a .more able man, as far 
as we 'can judge, than any of the others, and, Under our 
strict control and guidance, might be prevented from mis- . 
using his power; but I never contemplated conferring .the 
chiefship on him before the demise of Mir Rustam—a usurp fto 
toon whiyh must turn all classes against him, who otherwise 
would have been as ready to support Ali Murad as any of the 
others . . . X never had any idea of dispossessing any of the 
other chiefs of any portion of their territory to uphold Ali 
Murad’s 'power, which is sufficiently secured by our eount;c~ : 
bailee ... I consider that the superior share of territory 
assigned to the fiitos by Meer Soli rat, was for the main¬ 
tenance of troops necessary to protect the State against 
foreign aggression which, as I before remarked. 1 is no longer 
required under British protection. . . . f* 

'Had I been in your position, of course I must have 
obeyed; as it, in, I consider myself fortunate that. X am here 
as your subaltern . . . for I know you. win never order me 
to do . what ray conscience condemns; and if I find it im¬ 
possible to arrange details which the parties spurn, and you 
are satisfied that I. have honestly exerted myself to the ut¬ 
most of my ability, I hope you will allow me to depart.—which 
I shall do, I assure you, with a heavy heart, for it; is my 
most earnest desire to serve you usefully, in gratitude for 
the extreme kindness I have ever experienced from you. 

■ ‘ X fear X can be of no manner of use. here now, but still 
hope I may possibly do something at, Haidarabad, both with 
I lie l r pper and Lower Sind Amirs, should you send me there. 

1 Appcudix Cf. 
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i it is with very great concern I write what may possibly 
cause you annoyance, or presume to' differ from you in' 
Linmiftii. mv tWv Sir fibarles. hilt von would consider me nil- 



which ho had to deal, than to instruct the reader in the very 
intricate derails of Sind history and polities, a thorough cot 
pHHensiou of which must be acquired out of the range of 
biography. It IS but fair to add the General’s brief but 
genial reply:— 

* My dear Outram,—Your long letter, and dinner, came 
in together, arid I only write just to say I have not read it— 
ergo, crua’t answer it, I went to the end justto see if you 
had heard aught of the Vakeels, and see a few words about- 
giving me annoy an ce. My. dear friend, you cannot do that; 
a man that can be annoyed at a friend who tells him frankly' 
his opinions, even had they not been asked and are honoured, 
has neither good sense nor good feeling j and i assure you, 
you may trust that I have enough of both to- avoid such 
weakness. 

s ’Whatever your letter contains, whether we agree or 
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the sincere regard with which I am, . 
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* Yours, Ac., &e„ 

< (Signed) 
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Sir Charles Napier did not long tarry in the deserts 

ouhd Imaingarh. Having shown that this isolated strongs 
Id was not inacci^sible to his troops, and having destroyed 
more material delence&q he thought it well to abandon 
. >min\iting locality. On January 18, he was within 
h of provisions and water in abundance. Four , days 
later he whs at Pir Abu Bakaiya station near Diji. Here, 
agreeably to his report to the C over nov-General, he was to be 
joined by the remainder of the force, with which he would 
advance towards 'Haidaruhad, should tire negotiations winch 
Major (hitram had undertaken n.ot progress satisfactorily. 

; ,' ' ,l We have shown that nothing had been done up to January 
On the 28 th the General ■ wrote • from Hal uni, about 
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t wol vc miles from the Iuduir : and on the. high roiid between 


iChairpur and Haidafabad* that the Lower Sind Amirs had ad 
sent vakUt; with full powers to Major Oui|i*aih, Those in 


. Upper Sind having made no sign, had been addressed by a 

special proclamation extending the time for appearance up to 
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■ February 1, Military operation*, it was stated, would go 


forward; but the persons of the chiefs would be respected, 
a i i d all considered as friends up to the specified date. On tram 
himself was, in accordance with his request, ordered to Haidar* 
nbad; but t he letter of instructions miscarried; or was treacher¬ 
ously withheld, and he^diduot leave SakhaT until February 4, 
reaching his destination by steamer on the 8th idem. Sir 
Charles was then at Daulatpur, about 80 miles north of 
Maidarabad. 

Amid the clouds and smoke of controversy in which this 
particular passage of history has been enveloped, we discern 
. 
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MTi.il. may sately lay down ms fact that, while tin; Geuerid 
officer who exercised civil and military control in Sind war, 
in Meet, "dance with hie owe views and under the thorough 
sanction , of the Governor-General in India., hastening to 
bring about a. crisis which he believed to be bota excusable 
and imperative, his Commissioner was in. the false po:-u..;on 
of one Meting against his judgment- and conscience, but under 
a sense of inexorable duty. 

On the day of his arrival at Haidambacl, and on the day 
following, Chi tram held conferences-with the Amirs. At. these 
v re present Mir Nasir Khan and sons, and Mir Muhammad 
Khan, representing the ruling chiefs of Lower Sir-.d, and 
Mire Rustam Khan and sons, Mir Nasir Khan, and Mir. 
Muhammad Khan of Kluurpur. Tip Oomraissiouor pressed 
upon them the acceptance of the new treaties; but the 
resistance displayed was of a det .enabled character. It was 
ergnt'd by the Amirs that, having never broken the old 
agreement:.!? into which they had entered with the British 
Government,, there was no necessity to impose upon them now 
.and objectionable terms jus punish meat for an offence which 
they had not committed. In the light of free agents, they 
declined them m toto. There was one condition, however, 
on which they would be induced u> submit-: that was, the re¬ 
storation to Mir Rustam of the t urban of sovereignty. They 
further begged that the march of the British troops might 
he delayed; otherwise it would be impossible for them to 
withhold the Baluchis from aggressive operations. On the 
afternoon of February 9, deputies from the Kaidaraba'd 
Aniirs waited on Major Out ram, and applied the seals of their 
Highnesses to a, -written pledge to sign the new treaty. 
Three days afterwards, a Further emiferenee-was held, at which, 
the Persian copies of the draft treaties were produced, and 
a formal request made to the Amirs, both of 'Upper and 
Lower Sind, to affix their seals in the presence of the British 
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Commissioner, The meeting -was? so far satisfactory that- the 


Haidarahad Mira* silso Mira Rustam and Muhammad of Upper 
Sind, did as required, and Mir Nasir Khan .of Khairpur 


\ I,.'-,,'. 

promised compliance on the foil owing morning, But it was 




.,. . . 

evident, from the signs out of doors, that, the Baluchis meant 
mischief, and, notwithstanding the precaution, taken by the 
: 1 chiefs against outrage, one of the. British officers of the 
■escort-was struck by :l stone. On the following afternoon, 
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confidential ago 
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to ask for assurances on behalf of Mir Rustam, whose rights 


the-Bakich Sirdars had pledged themselves to-uphold. As t 
was impossible to give these, the deputies expressed them selves 


express! 


to the effect that there was little hope of allaying the excite¬ 
ment of the people. The Commissioner, they urged, had 
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demanded that the Amirs should control their soldiers and 

, * v , - 

subjects, and had promised that the General would carefully 
consider their alleged grievances. Tf any replies on these 


mw. 
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points were to be made they would bring t hem that night. 
Otherwise it was to he taken for granted that, their masters 
could do nothing further. The messenger did not return that 




night. Sir Charles Napier was then sixty miles from the 


capitalj at Sakarand, ■ where he had halted three days iti 


compliance with Major Qutram’s request. 
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On. February 14, Out ram saw cause to believe that open 


m hostility was intended by the Amirs. Independently of 


open 

pearanccs in his immediate vicinity, our seizure of certain 
am tat be, reported by the General, would, he', 
matters to a crisis. Tie wrote to Fir Charles 


men of the Mar 
thought, bring matters to 



disposah' On February 1-5, he wrote his now historical de- 

*• 

spatch to the G-ener.ai,. describing the attack upon the British 


. Residency near. .Haidarahad. It ..was characteristic of (he 
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sr that he do sired the officet iQ command of the escort • 
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sport the "brilliant afFiur, Sir Charles Napier, however. 
Captain Conway’s despatch, insisting that as Major 
Ou tram’s diplomatic functions bad. ceased with the first shot 
tired, it was his duty to report, as senior officer present. To 
this Out ram was only reconciled by the General s assurance 
that his representation of Captain Co way’s gallant service 
would most benefit the latter. The official account is brief,* 
but we curtail it in order to odd a lew particulars heretofore 
unpublished':— 

My despatches of the-last few days will have led you to expect 
that my-earnest endeavours to effect 'an amicable arrangement with' 1 


most gallant defence by my honor&iy escort, the Eight Company 

trf Her Majesty’s 22nd. regiment, commended by Captain CJonway, 

1 * ' 
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I wag compelled to evacuate, in consequence of our ammunition 
running short. 

At 9 am : this morning, a dense body of cavalry and infantry 1 
took post on three sides of the Agency Compound (the. fourth 
being defended by the 1 Planet’ steamer, about BOO.yards distant), 
in the gardens and bouses which immediately command the in- 
closure, and which it was impossible to hold with our limited 
numbers, A hot fire ’was opened by the enemy., and continued in¬ 
cessantly for four hours; but all their aUempta to enter the Agency 
incloswre, although merely surrounded by a wall yarying from ihur 
ti> five feet-high, were frustrated by Captain Conway’s able distribu¬ 
tion of his small band, and the admirable conduct of every itidi- 
vidua! soldier composing it, under the gallant example of their 
commanding officer and his subalterns, lieutenant Harding and 
Ensign Peimefatber, Her Majesty's 22nd regiment, also- Oaptrdus 
Green, of the 21sfc regiment native infantry, and Wells, of the 
j 5 th regiment, who volunteered their services; to each of whom 
was assigned the charge of a separate quarter; also to your akle-de- 

J Aseevtain&rh juterwards. to have amounted to 8,000 m«i under the cum- 
ninnd of Mir Shahdad Khan, his cousin Mir Muhiuunmd Khan, Kjtw&b -Aimuui ■ 
Khan LagHan, and many principal chiefs. 
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■ shortly after the rommCncemeiit of the attack; it was deeidsd at 
til A.M., after Ixong three hours under fire, to retire to the Steamer 


u hide still we had sufficient ammunition to fight the vessel up the' 1 
■ river; I requested-Captain Qoaway to keep fcha enemy at bay for 
one hour, while the property was removed,'for which that tima 
was' ample, <;oold the camp followers be induced to exert them- 
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: accordingly, after- the expiration of another hour (during 
which the enemy, despairing of otherwise effecting their object, 
had brought up six guns to bear upon us), we took measures to 
evacuate the Agency. Captain Conway .called -in his posts, ami all 
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being united, retired in a body, covered by a few skirmishers, as 
" ' deliberately aeon parade, carrying off our slain and wounded. 
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So far the official report-. We add a 'supplementary 
statement from a source not less authentic. 1 It should bo 
premised that the Residency, as. already shown, was sit uated 
in an enclosure or compound,, the wall of which was from 
four to five feet high. 'Hus wall was built more or less 
parallel to the t hen river bank ; its length—roughly jf.W, 
to £>,E,—was probably bQO yards, and its breadth 200. In¬ 
cluded herewith were two smaller enclosures on the XOV, 
face, in whic h the doctor and his assistants had houses. At 
the S.'E, end was a village, with hasar and orchard apper¬ 
taining. The gate was on the. N.K side, the direction in 
which lay the city of Haidswitiad. ■ “ 
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1 An original draftin Ou Gram's handwriting, which hay had flie 
of mipervidon hj> ntfji oiitjar who boro tins chief paa in the hoiiourable and notable 
exploit narrated—Captiiin, now ^InjordjUner-d, T. 8. Conway 
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The position for the first three hours is thus de scribed 

To the westward an,approach by the bed of a nullah was 
’watched by a party of fifteen men under Lieutenant Peivne- 
father, guarding the wall. 

To the front, 1 four scouts watched a body of horse, and 
occasionally fired shots to keep the assailants at a distance.'. 

Twenty men, under Captain; Wells, manning part of the 
wall, watched the gate : some ten men more being placed in 
reserve under cover of the cook-house, in readiness to; repel 
any sudden rush to this quarter. 

Twenty men tinder Lieutenant Harding manned another 
pari:- of the wall The: whole were obliged to lie very close in 
consequence of the commanding fire from the flat-roofed uppfW 
storied houses in the neighbouring compounds; and never 
showed their I rad-- above the wall, except when the enemy 
threatened a, rush at the gate, or;to surmount tin wall on the 
opposite side. Each man beared a, hole with ins bayonet, 
through which to watch the enemy, and to fire at every 
favourable opportunity. 

There was also a party of thirty men to watch the enemy 
occupying the adjoining village, outbuildings, and detach¬ 
ment lines, in dense masses. Of this party a corporal and 
three, men were posted in a. convenient building to pre¬ 
vent the enemy surmounting some flat-roofed stables available. 
One particular position, considered the most important, ,wa? 
' occupied by Captain Conway himself, although from tim £q 
time he visited other posts. Conductor Keily, with a com¬ 
missariat guard of a Nuigue and three .fipakist kept the 
entrance from th e bar,a/. 

A flat-roofed office of considerable elevation was held by 
Captain Green end fifteen men—stationed at the windows, or 
wall, and >n the roof. This position commanded the bazar 
square and communication with the vessels, and prevented 
1 Tlia poking Hio rif.y—is tha * fnml; 
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the enemy slitr.m^hiiaaelf outsideIhe (jyeha.ni wall's. he was, 
moreover^ kept in cheek by the fire from the * planet 1 steamer. 

At the expiration of three hours ~whefi it yas de~ 
elded to withdraw after one hour more, arid the enemy 
were bringing up their guns, hot before observed—it was 
resolved, as a preparatory measure* -to abandon the front 
positions of. the compound. Accordingly, at a preconcerted 
signal, the parties posted there fell hack to the .Residency, 
which then became the front line of defence. 

The hour allotted for carrying off the baggage having ter¬ 
minated, the retreat was sounded., on which' fill peats except 
one were abandoned, and the men closed in double march at 
a gate appointed. When, formed. Captain Conway marched 
the party by sections to the river front of the still guarded 
post, and then marched in column directly down to the 
steamer, the inarch being the signal for the hist batch of 
defenders to drop, from the window it, and cover the retiring 
column by skirmishing to the rear in extended order. 

About the period of the second formation* Captain Brown, 
having observed the enemy preparing a battery behind 
the embankment of a nuUah, transferred himself from the 
* Planet f to the ( Satellite’ steamer, which had then arrived, 
and took up a, .position in her, so as to rake the nullah and 
prevent the enemy placing three guns they were bringing 
up against ns—and which were afterwards used, in position 
to annoy the vessels in their upward passage. While the 
‘ Planet '' was occupied in bringing off the c flat,' three guns 
were brought through the Agency compound, and placed in 
battery under the trees in front of the gate where our 
soldiers had hist formed. Their fire was met, and almost 
entirely kept under, by the * PUmet’s ’ single twelve-pounder ; 
and the detachment was embarked without loss—the 
wounded and corpses of the slain having been previously 
removed on board. 
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The first object being to secujre- the fuel depot at the . ■.;-.. 
village of Kotri. about three miles up the opposite bank of 
the river, ere yet the enemy had time to destroy it,- the. . 

‘ Satellite ’ steamer was immediately despatched for its protee- , ,.|;■. 
tion, until a sufficiency- of wood to enable both vessels to 
pursue their course up. the river had been laid in,. The 
three guns formerly alluded to as having been withdrawn, 
which m the meantime had been brought into position-, 
higher up the river, opened their fire aa the ‘Satellite’ 
passed. She returned the fire, and by her good -practice dis¬ 
mounted one gun. 

The next point was to carry oft' the large flat which 
was moored to the shore immediately opposite the energy's 
guns, to effect which the c Planet ’ remained. The flush 
decks of the river-steamers affording no protection from 
shot for those on hoard, the officers commanding them 
had prepared bulwarks, previous to the embarkation of the : 
troops, by piling up every movable 1 article. Under this 
cover all except those employed in working the vessels were 
well, protected; but the removal of the unwieldy flat was 
an operation which, obliged all bands belonging to thf 
* Planet ’ (and especially her commander, Mr. Cole) to expose 
themselves much. That they did-so with impunity is .extra¬ 
ordinary, because they were under a very hot fire, for more, 
than twenty minutes. The enemy, emboldened by the 
departure of the « Satellite,? sought to approach the remaining 
vessel across the dry bed of the river; and only fell back to 
the 'long shot’ >position after examples had been made 
among the more venturesome of their number. Three times 
did the ‘Planet’ fail to attain her object; and three times 
had she to return and go round before bringing oft her eh ergo hi 
tow from under the hostile guns. During this proceeding the 
soldiery on board had kept their Are in reserve, as heretofore, 
only opening as opportunity, was afforded by the increased - 
audacity of their opponents. 
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gaunt lei. of the artillery, and the fire of the 
hollow which afforded cover, with no loss 
the enemy kept|tom,p|hy with her fori aboi 


Targe bodies of 




The;. ( Vianet’ then followed tli 


\ And ivoumjed. : &s \ S -.;.’ 

flowed the, 4 Satellite/ running the . 
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riv.er, when they departed. The i Planet. ’ having delayed at .■ ■ 

Kotri on the right bank, while the ‘ Satellite ’ was completing 
. her fuel, both vessels continued their upward cornua until 
sunset, when • they anchored for the night about ten miles 
above the Agency. On the 16fch they pursued their voyage at. 


of the army arrived, 

■HIM 


oaylight, and at 0 am. anchored opposite to and about a mile 
horn Matdri, where, shortly, afterwards, the advanced guard 
of the armv arrived. 
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Out ram wrote th&t iri th& operations above dobiOrilK'd^ Oi6 
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loss Oil our side was only two killed and eleven wounded; while 
there were, on the side of the enemy, more than sixty killed, 
and ‘probably the usual estimate—quadruple of that number 
wounded.- This extraordinary disparity he attributed to the 
‘judicious disposal of our men, and theft steady maintenance 
of their posts, to draw them from which all .attempts of the 
.■■enemy failed—e-xcept to the extent of springing up/ when¬ 
ever the latter tried to close, ‘ delivering their fire, and again 
squatting, before, the enemy had time to take aim or even 
fire. : ’ Tims it,was, ho continued, that the assailants ‘became 
momentarily less daring, and were at last obliged to bring 
up six guns to force an imperfect low-walled enclosiuu of 
fKK) yards square, defended, by only one hundred men against 
countless n umbers possessing commanding positions and cover 
up to our walls on three sides.’ 1 

. 

' . _ ’ 

1 In tile rough memn^iidnm vmttoi.t by Ontrnm, from ivhieli the above 
aceoimt ifs taken, it is added. that when t ho nr my reached th<£ BosiSeney on 
February 19 (four .days after the assault.), three of the gijps wore found Mill 
on the nTftf bank. The other throe had brokers down on the jmd between the 
Jtemd&nry ami town, in the etbmnpt to take them back. The offidat report 
gave two mm killed of IbM, 1 * 22nd rtgpiimit and one camp follower; ten 
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He joined his chief at, M&t|m, 'a town situated only sixteen 
miles north of Haidarabed. Between the two places was the 
village of Mi&ni—a name common in Bind to the abode of 
fishermen j and around Mi uni were gathering the available 
forces of the Sind Amirs . 1 From Matftri, on the day of his 
joining, it .was arranged that Outran.), in company with Captain, 
Green, Lieutenants Wells, and Brown, bis.co-defenders of the 
Residency, and 200 cony4e^ent djpaMS) should be despatched 
on. a night expedition, The object was to attain a position 
which would enable them, at an early hour of the monphg, to 
burn the Mifini and neigh homing skikarg&h ,or forest, in tv hi toll 
if was expected the enemy would collect, and from which, when 
collected, their dislodgment would be difficult. That the 
proposal was Chitram’s own may he certified on perusal'of 
his report of arrival at the Mat.flri ferry, addressed to the 
General before the latter had reached the town of Matari, 
and. had pitched his camp between it and the river. But 
the necessity of deriving the shUnrgdhs by some means, 
whether'by land or water, was obvious to Sir Charles Napier, 
who had, moreover, reason to suppose that the enemy’s left 
flank was posted in them, and that an army of 22,000 men 
was in position at Mi&ni 1 In Outranks diary of February Hi, 
the entry is as follows:—‘At 12 . . . force arrived at Ala.t 4 .Ti, 
and encamped about a mile from the steamer. Visited Sir 
Charles Napier, who instructed me to take two hundred men 
next morning to burn the shikargab) which skirted his line 
of march, while he should continue his advance to within a 
tew miles of the city, where I was to join him.’ 

wcandfhl, among whom were Mr. Conductor "Keily, Mr. Cache to* the agency 
derV, two of the atcacucr’s crew, four &m of H,M. 2?n<l regiment, and tvo 
camp follows, and four camp mining, 

* Outram's belief Ihai there was really *m preparation f for hostility on 
the pari; of the Amirs, will 'be readily reconciled with this ftggreguthm of 
armed: • chiefs, and reUmara hastily brought. Such Oriental local 

armanumts aro ftomtaanly procurable nt a very itftort notices and in the then 
temper of the Baluchis, a eummona to arms would hb rather anticipated than 
awaited, 
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On tlie 17th. we redd:—‘ Occupied all day in endeavouring 
to destroy the skik&rgdhi, in which we had to .traverse many 


miles. There being no wind, the woods burned very slowly 
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and partially. We only saw on© body of about 500 of the 


enemy, who made off on observing oar approach; we heard 
' firing in the direction of the anny f which continue 


oatimied till 

I p,m. I propcied to tithe pur detachm.$mt round the stwlcdr- 
yak, so as to fell upon the retreat, towards, tlm city, of the 
' enemy; who would doubtless have retired before Sir (harks. : r, 

Tlid iMcers,'however, considered their men too much knocked • 


up to' attornpt an enterprise involving a further March of some 
miles. We returned to our vessels about sunset, and shortly 
after learned from the natives the severe action which had 


taken'piace. ; 1 decided-on making.my way to Sir-Charles... 
•eartip with 100 men, to be in time, to partake -in the advance 
on the fortress, which, we considered would take place nest 

1 ' 11 ; ' 'i J< '' 

morning. 
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The firing heard was indeed from : the battle-held. The 
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••!' ., ■ severe action reported by -the- nativoa was that 
struggle had occurred, the result of which, i 


[; of Midni. /' 
hi the words of 


the Governor-General, * placed at,the disposal of the British 

; * • ' . ‘ .,. '. . V• .... j o, ..' J . , f . I. Jul 


Government the country on both banks of the Indna-from 
Sakk$t,r to the sea, with the exception of such portions thereof 
as may belong to Mir Ali Murad of Khairpur, and to miy 


ill 


Hjj 


other of the Amirs who may have remained faithful to his 

•v- , 

engagements.' - 

Sir Charles .Na,pier prefaces his despatch describing the 




victory with a notice of the risks run at ITmdarabad by his 
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Commissioner, and of a plot laid to reorder Major Outrai. 
and hia companions which had happily been frustrated; and 
thus speaks of die attack on the Agency .—‘The report of 
this nefarious transaction I have the honour to enclose. I 
heard of if at If ala, at which place the fearless and diet in 
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sooverwlicknirig aforce, accompanied by nix pieces of cannon. } 
At tlie close of the same paper, he -reverts to the' subject.*. 
‘The defence oLthe .Residency by Major Outrarn and the 
small force with him against such numbers, of the en em y, 
was so admirable, that 1 have scarcely mentioned it in the 
■ foregoing despatch, because X propose to send your Lordship a 
detailed account of it , as a bniliant example of defending a 
military post.’ 

Of the burning the shik&rydhs f he says r — 

4 1 his was an operation of great difficulty and danger, bat 
would have been most important to the result of the battle. 
However, the enemy bad moved about eight miles to their 
rigid during the night, and Major Outrani executed his task 
. without difficulty at the hour appointed, vizi, nine o’clock, 
and. from the field we observed the smoke of the band.tig 
wood arise. X am strongly inclined to think that this eirema- 
.stance had some effect on the enemy. But; it deprived me 
of the able services of Major Outram, Captain Green, and 
Lieutenants Brown and Wells, together with 200 men, which 
I much regretted, for their sake?/ 

But we left Outram about to rejoin the victorious army. 
The diary continues:— 


‘ February 18.— At 2 a.m., marched with 100 men for 
the camp, eight, miles distant, which we reached just before 
daybreak ; om road lay along the course of the Falaili. The 
field of battle, over which vrt passed, plainly showed, in the" 
origbt moonlight, from the heaps of slain covering it, how 
severely contested the action must, have been. We were soon 
in possession of the particulars of this very sanguinary, at oho 
time doubtful, anrl finally decisi ve conflict. Our loss, in pro- 
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portion & the irambers engaged, was very heavy : 19 officers 
and 256 men, and 95 horses killed arid wounded outip# about 
2,700 netiuil \y i a the field. There wer . 3 - many chiefs, arid • 
wards of 5,000 killed and wounded of the enemy. 

4 Early in. the morning, messengers came Mo eatnp to. 
tender the submission of the Amirs. Sir Charles gave them 
till mid-day to surrender tmoonditionall^; otherwise, oivr 
troops would march at that hour on the capital. Before the 
time specified had elapsed, Mirs Hasan' Khan, Shahdftd, and 
TIufain'Ali Khan, the Amirs of HaiVlaxalmd who had led the 
enemy, came into camp and surrendered unconditionally. 
The two former were detained as prisoners, but the h er 
was released by Sir Charles- at my intercession, out of respect 
to the memory of his late, father, Mir Km- Muhammad, who, 
on Ids death-bed, had consigned the youth to my gi.ui.vffiaaship. 
Overtures were also made by the Amirs of Upper Sind, who 
were inhumed that no other terms than unconditional stir- 
render would be given. 

* Felmwnj 19.—Marched past TfaSdarobad to the banks 
of the Indus, and encamped close to the Agency, now a heap 
of ruins. Mir fiustam Khan, and one of his sons, end 
Kasir Khan of Khairpur came into cam}), and surrendered as 
prisoners of war unconditionally. As nothing fluffier can 
now be done until the Govmr.or-Orenera..]’s orders axe re¬ 
ceived, and as my ■ functions as commissioner ceased on hos¬ 
tilities breaking 'out, Sir Charles Napier lias granted me 
permission to return' to Bombay, for which .1 shall embark, in 
the <c Satellite ” steamer to-morrow at noon, hen.' mg the de¬ 
spatches/ 


On the march from Mi&ni to the site of. the Haidarabad 
Residency, the British commissioner rode side by side with 
the fallen chiefs- One of them, Mir Nhsir Khan, asked him, 
with some show of curiosity, whore be bad been during; the 
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aetion of the previous day ? He had looked for Kim, lie 
affirmed, through bis spy-gpasis, after the rout of his Baluchi^ 
in order that he might surrender t o a personal friend ; hut, 
failing to recognise him among the British officers, he had 
gene on his way wit h the rest. This statement accorded 
with the testimony of, Lieutenant Fitzgerald, of the Sind- 
Horse, who had observed one of the priaeip.d Amirs, mounted , 
on a camel, answering to NaaiFs description, long hovering 
about the retreating army, and otherwise acting in an irate- 
countable manner. On Outturn's explaining' the caus’d of his 
absence from the held, the Amir admitted that there had 
been, an intention, on the part of' his people, to occupy-tho 
ahikwgdks, but that they had changed their- mindto It ts , 
highly probable that the plan of fij*ng the forests from the 
rear having transpired before the period of its execution had 
arrived, the enemy modiffed h.E tact icy accordingly, and was 
driven to light at once in the open-—a- course-which gave the 
British general the opportunity of bringing the campaign, in 
a few hours, to a comparative close. Outran) gratified Nasir 
Khan much, by telling him how great credit be had gained 
with the British officers for the gallant fight- he had main¬ 
tained } and amused him, even in his natural despondency, 
by turning to Mir Shahdad, also riding near, and stating 
that his failure to make good the assault upon one hundred , 
men with a force of eight thousand, was as much the ridicule 
ns the other’s action was the admiration of the English army . 
Die fact is that the treachery of Shahdad, which had become 
evident, merited severer treatment than conveyed in a road¬ 
side rebuff. This chief had asked Outram’s permission to 
bring his followers to the Besidency, for the protection of its' 
occupants, on the very eve of the attack upon the place, 
which it was felt that he himself, to all intents and purposes, 
had led and instigated. 

faking leave of the General, his companions in arms and 
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sijid that he parted from any with, a light heart, 
ov; fireti from eares,- as much for other lv as 6 b liis own account. 
'.Che widow of the late MirKur Muhammad had petitioned him 
on behalf of her sou*. Of these,, although . Sh alidad waa eii- 
titled to little cdnsideratioii at his hands, the.other brother," 
Husain All, was his especial proMg&i But for the Talpurs 


generally, he felt a sympathy which few of his brother officers 
in Sind could quite understand; and he had misgivings on the 
future, too, of the Amirs and their families, whose unsought 
association with the powerful foreigner had brought about 
their ruin, .Off Thatta, on February 22, he wrote to his 
friend, Lieutenant Brown, the following brief letter :— 1 , 

‘As you are the custodian of the captive princes, let me 
entreat of you, as a kindness to myself, to pay every regard 
to their comfort, and dignity. I do assure you my heart 
bleeds for them, and it was in the fear that T might betray 

7 ..." pi' i •• 

my feelings that I declined the last interview 'they yesterday 
sought of me. Pray say how sorry E was [ could not csill 
upon them before leaving; t hat, could I have done them any 
iigood, I would; not have grudged .... any expenditure of 
time or labour on their 'behalf j but that, alas, they have 
placed it out of my power; to do aught, by acting contrary to 
my advice, and having recourse to the fatal step of'appeal' to 
arms against the British Power/ 




Before the last, day of February, Out. ram had again landed 
in Bombay, and been received with kindly consideration and 
cordiality by the; Governor, Sir George Arthur. He had pur* 
posed returning homo by the steamer of March I, bin the 
result of his conference with His Excellency made him defer 
his departure for at least another month, The suggestion 
that he still' might be wanted In Sind had been put, to Min 
with new .argument•; which his owe modesty and self-abnegio 





tion bad not before suffered Kim to entertain ; and he could 
not brook the bare notion that persona] pique in one .instance, 
and mere difference of opinion in another, .had caused him to 
abandon-a scan© ©f action in which he might'still be excep¬ 
tion ally useful. Instead, therefore, of taking leave of his 
Presidency’ friends preparatory to embarkation, he wrote, on 
the la st day of February, a letter to the Governor, enclosing 
'a long memorandum on the merits of the ; Sind question,' 
but personally, full of excellent feeling. One passage may be 
extracted:— 

‘ You are so good, as to think that although Sir Charles 
permitted my departure, he might really have wished mv 
stay; and that I might be of use in the arrangement of the 
details of whatever settlement may have to be carried into 
effect in ftind. If never occurred to me that possibly Sir 
Charles, iu his kind consideration for my personal convenience, 
may have let me como away sooner than he otherwise Would 
have wished j and it. is with compunction that I reflect' on 
the enormous labour which he certainly will have to go 
through during the coming hot season, much of the minor ■' 
details and drudgery of which I might save him from. 

‘ If such is really the opinion of Sir Charles, I would re¬ 
join him with alacrity and pleasure on the footing of an acting 
aide-de-camp, as which, I should have no voice of my own in 
the polity Sir Charles might adopt, and merely should have to 
carry out to tire best of my ability the details which he might, 
entrust to me, vh ich would be far preferable tome to the situa¬ 
tion in which T. was formerly placed, when, having a voice> I . 
was bound to raise it as my comdenee dictated. 

‘ Simply as aids-de-camp to Sir Charles, the military 
allowances of which situation are defined , there can be none 
of the personal scruples which I entertained to receiving his. 
Lordship’s bounty on the former occasion, and 1 should not 
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grudge the time and trouble that might be incurred in 
working out the settlement of Sind during the veil suing hot 
season, so long as I were serving under, and for, Sir Charles 


Sir George'Art iiut, in replying to this letter, generally 
approved of' the course- which the writer had pursued iii 
delaying his return. About a week afterwards, Outran; him- 
. .self wrote fully to Sir Charles, Speaking of 'And, he wished 

■ ■L ( * s J 1 * * ' , 

to Heaven the general were out of that country, adding;— 
*or that-.if you do stay, I were with you, as a humble mili¬ 
tary aide-de-camp (riot a political ■ or co.vmmsioner) for I. 
cannot but fear you will have a most troublesome time of it, 
the dangers of which I would- with all ray heart share with 
you in that capacity. As T believe Sir George Arthur wrote 
to yon, I have not the presumption to think thot 1 could be 


presura pt 

of much use in a purely military line, but it would gratify 
me to share your fatigues and dangers, and I should be no 
longer dialled upon to officiate out of that line. . . . 

M am sick of policy ; I will not say yours is the 6e«t, 
but it is undoubtedly the shorted, --that of 'the zword, Ob* 
how I wish you had drawn it in a better cause ! ? 


on other than official matters 


He touched, moreover, 
for he had been to see Lady Napier, and her family. Had 
ho had ten times the distance to go, he wrote, be would have 
been more than rewarded by the outward indications of a 
happiness v Inch the sight of one who had so recently shaken 
the gallant general by the hand had afforded. 

While at .Bombav, the rumour that a second.engagement 
in Bind was imminent, caused him formally to volunteer his 
services there in a military capacity; and he proposed to Ac¬ 
company a detachment of artillery then preparing to embark. 
In reply he was informed by the. Secretary to. Government 
t hat with v ft rence to his ( former position in Bind, and cHetitt- 
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guished services/ considerations existed winch induced ‘ the 
Hon.,, the Governor in Council to think it Inexpedient tha‘ 
Government should accept, the offer/ Independently of his 
letter to Sir Charles which we have quoted, he wrote twice 
to his secretary on the subject, using, on the second occa¬ 
sion, these words:—' : T certainly did not. anticipate any 
farther open hostilities when I left-. . . and I shall ever 
blame myself for having come away when I did if they do take 
place. I wish I was again with Sir Charles,' to share h$| 
fatigues and dangers . . , as his subaltern and a mete- 
volunteer. As such 1 asked to return the other day, when 
unfavourable reports were, brought down.’ 

Me have 1 alluded to Out ram’s warm reception at. Govern¬ 
ment House in Bombay. It need scarcely be said, however 1 , 
that on bis return to the Presidency, lie had been, welcomed 
in all quarters, official and non-official, with every demonstra¬ 
tion of regard and respect. On March 2d, a meeting of his 
friends was held,, at which it was unanimously resolved to 
present him with a sword of the value of 300 guineas, and a 
Costly piece of plate. The copy of the resolutions then 
passed and forwarded to him was acknowledged with ‘feel-, 
jugs of gratitude and pride/ which lie expressed himself at a 
loss to describe. ‘I have always felt,/ he wrote to Mr. 
Le Geyt, one of the committee of subscribers,' ‘ that to 
obtain the applause of my comrades in arms is the highest 
honour to which I could aspire, hut when I percei ve men oi 
all classes unite, with them in according to me this distin¬ 
guished mark of approbation, I feel my merits have been 
greatly overrated, and that it is to th eir partial estimate of 
the services I have performed that I am indebted for this 
splendid token of their approbation. 

4 1 accept with gratitude the sword thus presented to 
me. It will be my most cherished possession while I live, 

and, on my death, it shall be bequeathed to my represent*- 
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tive, as the most highly valued gift I can bestow.’ There 
were no fewer than 511 subscribers to this testimonial. 

On tiie sword.ran this inscription :— 

4 Presented to Major James Outran)., 23rd Regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, in token of the regard of his 
friends, and the high estimation in which he is held for the 
'intrepid gallantry which, has marked his career in India, hut 
.more especially his heroic defence of the British. Residency 
at Hyderabad, in Sfcinde, .on the loth February, 1843, 
against an army of 8,000 Roloochees with sis guns.-- : 
Bombay, April, 1843; 

" . Marked on one side of the blade :— 

4 Major James Out ram. ’ 

On the other;— 

‘ S0M3 pmr d sam r&prochr.^ 

With further reference to the Bombay meeting, the 
following letter was addressed.- to him in whose honour it 
Was held, three or four days later, by Bishop Carr, of Bombay . 1 

'■ In fitting contrast to tli.>s honourable testimonial from in - own church, hwjr 
h» ; mentioned the award-to Major .(then Colonel) On tram of a gold modal from 
the late Pope Pius JX. tor services referred to in the following letter, dated 
from the English College in Rome, Jaumu-y 31, 1830' 1 1 JJiti Holiness Piss IX, 
has commanded the undersigned rector of the English College in Borne to for¬ 
ward to you a gold medal; anti he has deal red that it should be sunt without 
delay, as a testimonial of gratitude for the kindness displayed by you on various 
oceaeious to poor Catholics under your command, or stationed within your 
Residency, As soon as the Holy Father-received information that an .English 
bishop was on his why to Calcutta, ha ordered this medal to bo prepared and 
aent by that opportunity to you.; bin as the bishop had unfortimatuly (.putted 
Naples, it was sent to me, and 1 write by the earliest post, to apprise you of 
this act of.Consider afcion on the part of His H-.- 1 mesa, and to ask you whether- 
you wish me to send it to England, to your agent in London, or whether I am 
t-j send it by Malta through some other channel. 

« Allow me to add ih..': I feel highly honoured in having been chosen by the 
Holy Father as the medium of communication with you : and i shall be happy 
if yon over visit Rome, to present you to Hie Holiness, and to render you any 
other service in my ppweri 
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. Accompanying- it were a Bible and TTayen-bqbk, with these 
words in the good old prelate’s hand writing, * Thou hast 
covered may head in the day of battle $’ and * This is life 
Eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true (rod, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou has sent ’:—• 


ISyculLah ; March 29, 1 f? t 'A, 

«My dear Sir,—Amongst the friends who assembled in 
the Town Hall on Saturday, in order to offer you a tribute 
of their respect, there probably was none who felt more 
admiration of your conduct in lire late campaigns, and in 
your former situation, when you were reducing the -Bheel 
tribes to habits of order, than myself, I felt, however, that 
I could not consistently take part in the offering of a sword, 
as it it: the object of my office and ministry to keep the 
sword in its scabbard, and to labour to promote peace. With 
these views, and with feelings of great respect for the 
intrepid bravery, ability, persev ering activity, and I will add, 
forbearance towards the weak, which have marked your con¬ 
duct, I venture to offer you a small tribute of respect, and 
to request your acceptance of a Book, ■& blessed Book, In 
which you may find support, in the hour of trial, and conso¬ 
lation at that time when the sword must, be laid aside, and 
when externa! things must cease to interest. In it, my 
dear ft, is to be found a peace which the world cannot 
disturb. I pray that this peace may be yours, and with 
sentiments of much admiration and respect, believe me to 
be. Sir, very sincerely yours, 

c Tiiojke&s Bombay.’; 

Ontram returned home by the steamer of April X. 
Though he was not. to reappear iu Sind, either in a civil or 
military capacity, his connection with that country was by 
no means severed. His acquaintance with its people and 
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AUSEJTCB from Eng land for a quarter of a century may bring 

y'-about distaste and 'unfitness for the climate and ways of the 
oLd country 1 ; but the sight of home, even after so many yearn, 

' can hardly prove, a matter of indifference to the returning 
nderer. in Ou tram's case this long period had .been al¬ 
most reached: the full vigour of manhood had replaced the 
undeveloped powers of youth ; and there bad been much 
growth and formation of taste in India to dm the colour of 
. boyish association. But family, ties- and patriotic instincts 
ever exercised a strong influence over him; and in a letter 
addressed -to his moth er from iI>dt<tj,on his homeward voyage, 
the old filial affection burns brightly as ever. He thanks 
heaven .that he if# £ now on the high road" towards her, and 
calculates the precise date on which he may be actually 
proceeding from London to Scotland. 

As it happened, the satisfaction of revisiting his native 
hind had more of alloy for Colonel Oiitrom than falls to the 
average lot of the Indian officer availing himself of a long-de¬ 
ferred furlough to Europe. Even his richly-deserved honours 
were not to he matter of pure congratulation. True that the 
Sind gazettes enabled him to turn his face homewa rds a brevet 
Ideutenarit-Colonel and C.J3.; but this was exactly what he 
had been officially led to consider himself three years before. 
How friends ;md comrades viewed his-promotion was 
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( • !;»•< iji the words of tlio most otniociit oi t oe*: Governors 
undkr whom lie served. Mr. El phin stone, in a letter to an 
East India Director of the day, took occasion to remark that 
had the h ononis been received agreeably to origin al promise, 
Colonel Outram would then, under ordinary precedent for 
distinguished military service,have been au aide-*]e-rarnp to 
the Queer.! and K.C.B.--rewards quite irrespective of excel - 
tionid work in the political dopaviirumfcd But, personal, 
considerations apart*, his mind was full, of cores on cl anxieties 
■ concerning the honour of his country and on behalf of l he 
Andt, of Sind; and it was natural that he should wish, the 
home authorities to undersbmd what bad been his own' 
share of responsibility in the treatment of' the deposed and 
exiled chiefs and the annexation of their lands, fie felt, 
moreover, constrained by honour and duty to represent the 
circumstances of these unfortunate princes in the light which, 
to his appreciation, was that of trum, lli.-i own liituniifce 
acquaintance with the more prominent members of the hd imi 
dynasty, and especially the legacy of trust committed to him 
: by one of the number on his dying bed, made him keenly 
sensitive to the necessity of pleading a cause which, without 
h,,:!, -.dvocacy, could not obtain a kybiiumc hearing. In 
taking this' course he knew full well that he once more, and 

i The exae ff words mav be quoted ; -*'. . . two distinctions which had 
|Mn pro-mi««k and more timn .pvumbtf# long ago. Had he received these 
hot,curs at the time, he would now (on the principle which rawE have been 
observed of advancing each officer one step) have beer, made aidy-dt-cotnp to 
rim Queen and B.C 11. AU this is written as if Colonel Outram was merely 
a ■nilhary office;.* who had distinguished himself in the Afghan campaign, and 
who new again shared with many others in the services lately performed in 
v,.!,. } Hlt yon are wall aware how far this. ia. from Colonel Outranks rum 
position Besides his .apipln share in the planning and conduct of various 
‘miitery enterprises, hi,*: political services for several years have toon such as 
j, W o t ,ld he difficult fa parallel 1” the whole course of Indian diplomacy . . . 
Considering all those services, and the high station hold by Colonel luitra.m 
when he performed thrift, the appearance of his name among crowds Of an bn l- 
feriie ih ritfJiflr n. hitmiliiittijn tbikii m hoivptir^ 
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tliib time perhaps Hopelessly, imperilled both reputation and 
prospects. ' Indeed, to initiate at head-quartern an attack 
upon the policy of the Governor-Geo.eval and of others high 
in power and influence might seem deliberate official sub die. 
He did not at the time anticipate that disinterested efforts 
oil behalf of the Amirs would involve a breach with a. man 
whose friendship he especially valued, and whose character he 
especially admired—Hir Charles 'Napier. .But no considera¬ 
tions whatever could restrain him from what he believed to 
be the straight line of duty, particularly when it implied 
justice to the oppressed, the misrepresented, nr the maligned 
—aim such ho believed the deposed Amirs to 

Lord Ripou was at that, time President of the Board of 
Control; but it was not only with that nobleman that his 
Indian experience and repute placed him in comm uni cation. 
Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister, sent for, and received 
from him a statement of his views on the Sind question: 
UM | i, (r had also to meet similar requisitions from the Chairs 
of the Court of Directors, as well as from the Dube of 
Wellington through his secretary, -Mr. Arbutlmol, He 
found that most important official documents had never 
reached the home authorities—such as his notes of. confer¬ 
ences with thi Amirs; and he was enabled to supply copies, 
as well as to submit verbal explanations of these. Arrival 
in London was consequently not immediately fallowed by 
departure to join his family m the North. It was on a 
Saturday afternoon in May. Installing himself at the 
Burlington Hotel in Cork Street, he proceeded at once to the 
India Board, where he had to await the coming of the 
.President, who was on a Cabinet, Council, and did not. appear 
until fi.30. r.M. too fatigued for new work. There was no 
remedy but to defer the interview until Monday. On 
Monday, his Lordship was closeted with the Prime M inister, 
and op .appearance at the office in the afternoon, apologising 






fat the exigencien of his high position, had to fomy ofi/fgum 
l.o a Cabinet Council. We need hot continue these details to. 


explain hew it was that days passed before Ouiram rejoined 
Ids family at Cheltenham,-which place was hied upon as a 
more convenient ■ temporary residence, than any part of 
Scotland. A letter, to his mother, dated May 25, may, 
however, be quoted:—‘The truth is that my going to 
Edinburgh at all till the next India Mail arrives, is very much 
against the wish of the Court of Directors. . . . I believe 
they concede it out of kindness to me.; and discussions dally 
arise from, which* reference has to be mad ft to information 
which I have to afford. To-day, for instance, 1 was closeted 
with the Duke of Wellfngidir’s secretary two hours, and shall 
again be required by Lord Eipon to-morrow, and am liable 
to be so every day till it is decided what, has to he done. I 
-feel, therefore, that I should be deserting nay post to go 
away at this moment 

During his nominal stay at Cheltenham, he was perpetu¬ 
ally on the move between that place and London. In the 
former town he was invited to a dinner to he given to him 
.by the Anglo-Indian residents, but declined the honour. 

I His health was good, although he was ■ annoyed by, the 

remains of an enormous Bind boil on, his cheek. Tli i s at one¬ 
time kept him under treatment and, in a note to his wife 
written from London, he mentions that his face is such a 
figure he is ‘ashamed to go ’ even Ho the club.’ From 
Cheltenham ho and Mrs. 0 abeam moved to -London before 
the close of the season, and ycere presented at Court. It 
was a; great pleasure to them in those days to meet with 
their old friends of Khftndesh, Mr, and Mrs. Bax. After the' 

’ ceremony of presentation, in which both ladies bore a pari', 
Outram ran up to Scotland for a hasty visit of .1 ess f ban a 
fortnight to his sister Mrs/Sligo at Sencliffe, and his father- ■ 
in-law in Forfarshire. This absence from London and the 
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vicinity was the occasion of an iinfprfcuntthe erjfitrd&inps which 
} imagin ed ever afterwards might have afforded grounds for a 
misapprehension affecting his loyal courtesy- -if such a term 
be admissible. He received .an invitation to a State Ball when 
in Scotland, and having no skilled courtier at hand to point 
out the command which the honourable compliment ■implied, 
'he took it as an ordinary civility, and excused himself on the 
plea;of absence from London. Had he understood the true 
nature, of the case ho would, of course, have made a point of 
hurrying up, ut any cost, in' obedience to the gracious 
summons. Not only was the fault overlooked, but the 
great honour was accorded him of an invitation to a second 
State Ball immediately succeeding the first. This, however, 
through some mischance, he did not receive until the. speci¬ 
fied day had passed; and in tendering his explanation he 
unwittingly feO into the error of preferring it demi-officially, 
through a personal friend among the nobility, instead of 
submitting a formal apology, which he vainly regretted he. 
had failed to do when, too late conscious of the omission. 
Those yrho knew him, and how deep .and chivalrous were his 
loyalty and attachment to the Sovereign, would rightly 
interpret act s such as these to be mere indications of a camp 
and ‘ out-of-do or ’ training—results which men are accus¬ 
tomed to consider the accidents rather than the Incidents of a 


career. 


From the lodgings and distractions of London, and the 
lionising, which he cordially disliked but now found himself 
subject to, it was decided to move to Brighton, Mrs. 
Outrun preceded him; but ae soon rejoined her, having 
accomplished in the interim las journey to Scotland and 
back. From Brighton, after a short stay, they crossed to 
Dieppe and went on. to Faria, The dweller among Bhlls 
and Bvahuls, Afghans and Sindh, not being an expert in 
the French language, found little permanent, attraction hr 


i of Bind ; mid ha had already, before coming t* 

P'ineut, placed certain papers in the printers hands i 
received the proofs for correction'—processes which, yd 


; knowledge and experience by the Directors, or by authorities 
less immediately connected with India; and he longed again 

ho talk over at the clubs, with raw: interested like himself 
-■ ^.—■ -- ----- -- 


in the. subject, past and passing events and possible future 

* T 4>rt ft „ L 



return to lodgings in Brook Street took place before the end 
of September; and in London he remained, until quitting 
England for India on December 1 of tlie same year. In 
November, when he had been only six months in the en- 
- joyment of his furlough, intelligence was received in London 
of the revolution of Labor and murder of the Maharaja Slier 
Singh. Whir with the Sikhs was foreshadowed j arid Outrom 
indulged in the hope that his services would he made avail- 
able in the North-West. 

He addressed himself in tile first instance to Lore! Ripon, 
expressing his desire to return by the next outgoing mail, 

. instead of awaiting the expiration of , his furlough.; aud 
solicited his Lordship’s good offices to enable him to find 
employment, under Lord Gough in the capacity of a mere 
volunteer, without encroachment on tire- Gen end’s patronage 
in respect of personal staff ami field appointments. At the 
suggestion of Lord llipon, however, the application was, 
transferred (and with success) to the Duke of Wellington, 
who, as Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s army, both at 
home and ah road, would naturally have less scruples than 

a civilian in recommending an officer for military service, 

■» VS: i- - '-ip 1 •' faS;.. i& " Jj&XiK! P'-iSHsiffl 
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Nor was this the only communication ibtu, O ptra in had to 
-make to the Board of Control pirep&ratory to re^mb&rkation 
for the East. (Circumstances had transpired to render advis¬ 
able the submission in the same quarter of a memorandum 
designed to counteract any .injurious misrepresentation, of 
hia proceedings in Bind which might possibly reach the Home 
Government; and this paper was given in, as a precau¬ 
tionary measure, on the eye, of his departure. The 1 possible ’ 
misrepresentations had then, indeed,, reached the Home offices, 
but they were not shown to him whom, personally, they 
chiefly concerned, nor was he favoured with any intimation 
of their existence or arrival. Before he could learn anything 
of them they Were to be put before Parliament and the 
country, a procedure which occurred in March 1844. The 
memorandum which he had thought proper to prepare by 
way of precaution had been returned in the previous January, 
with an intimation that it should have been sent through 
■ the Government of India! / 

Fortunately we need not dwell at .length on the painful 
controversy occasion eel by his strictures oh the annexation 
win eh followed the battles Of Mi&ni and Dabba, the utterance 
of Which at home was but a natural consequence of the situa¬ 
tion in which the late political agent and commissrioner in 
Bind found himself placed on leaving Western India,’ When 
Outram was at Bombay in March, just before embarkation, 
the question arose as to the propriety of putting it full ex¬ 
position of his views' on fcjje Bind complication Hefore the 
Governor-General, Nothing* however, was clomp in the 
matter. Sir George Arthur, then Governor, did ( not think 
that his Government could express any opinion on the subject, 
and it was doubtful whether the submission of‘ any indi¬ 
vidual remarks, without an accompanying letter oil" comment, 
might not lead to the writers detention in Indiii. But his 
sympathy with the Amirs was well known to Hie ' authorities 







both in Bind and-Bombay; and, when' about, to leave Bin'd, ho 
bad placet! before Sir C. Kapier a full and blear statement of 
. our relation.* with those princes. After his arriva' in England;, 
some of his Indian friends kept him au comnni of local 
events.- Among them .Major-.^niari forwarded from time to 
time an account of the captive Amirs, over whom lie had 
keen placed as superintendent at Sasur, ndting the nii'ee- 
. tionate manner in which they spoke of * Oh tram Sahib ’ as- 
their best friend. Afirs Sobdar and Nasir Khan, and the 
Id Mir Rustam Khan of Upper Sind, all took advantage of 
Major (irordonV correspondence to address their old acquaint¬ 
ance, detailing their griefs, and assuring him, in their earn 
handwriting, of. their-.kindly remembrance and regard. He. 
bad, therefore, always at hand, the case of the Amirs of Sind 
up to file latest dates; and, in imparting freely to the .Home 
ffovernment his information and opinions, he laid himself 
\ open to no charge of secret or inconsistent action. Ho. was 
ndyocating a cause which he had .before openly espoused in 
Itnlia, and attacking a policy from which he had already 
publicly dissented in the same quarter. 'l%at the difference 
of opinion with his temporary chief, admitted at first in so 
frioitt by a spirit by Sir Charles Napier, should, have Income 
aggravated into a serious rupture, must be attributed to ife 
excitement- of the times and. the introduction of new elements 
of discord as the controversy progressed—elements aggra¬ 


vated by 


the intervention of partisans whose bitter pens 


revel!od hp paper warfare. Ample evidence has been, recorded 
sides to guide the impartial reader to a -correct 


£ 


on both 

judgment^; and if he wade th rough nli the volumes that have 
been printed on this one subject only, he will hardly' fail to" 
regret the time spent and energy wasted by the litigants on 
an argument which would better 'have Leon debated by 
professional pleaders in the law court or council chamber. 
Whichever - view he take, we have no fear that the ability. 
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integrity, or honesty of purpose of the 'subject of this bio¬ 
graphy will suffer in his estimation. As-regards the sentence' 
Of history, Time, the grea*' soother of contention and often 
the fairest discriminator between public controversialists, 
has already, m part, pronounced its judgment; and the full 
decision will follow in clue course. One of those incidental 
revelations which afford pregnant ‘materials of history’ has 
recently laid hare to ns the secret councils of the powers 
that were in 1848. An article by the Bight If on, W. E. 
Gladstone, in the ‘Contemporary Review* of November 1876, 
iljjropos- of Russian proceedings in Asia, contains the. follow- 
1 mg mosw ■•otnarknble passage:— 

A notable example occurred in 1813, when Siiule was conquered 
by Napier, under the auspices: of Lord Ki ion borough. That 

1 conquest was disapproved, I believe, unanimously by the Cabinet 
of Sir Robert Peel, of which I’can speak,.as I had just entered it 
at that time, But the ministry were powerless, inasmuch as the 
mischief of retaining was less than the mischief of abandoning it, 
mid it remainn an accomplished fact. 

Under the unexpected light which thus breaks upon an 
otherwise shrouded page of our annuls, we ree the Be,yard of 
India stand more than justified in his riskful. chain pkmship 
of the helpless Amirs. But the contest proved a long and 
costly one for him. Allies able and not uninfluentiat took 
up the- cause with him, and eventually lie emerged from the 
•struggle, firmer in the saddle than ever—scathed, tow ,bd,and 
weary, hut with Ms modest scutcheon brigh toned ra: jer than 
■ blurred. For years the uncongenial paper warfan dragged 
on, the incubus of a life-each day of which bifong its full 
burden of public cure — and the source of misreprest ifcafcicms, 
misunderstandings, and aspersions peculiarly trying to a 
sensitively honest nature. i 

For ourselves, long and close experience with the chiefs 
and. people of Nina under British rule has not shaken cur 
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acquired at first sight, . * the justice of OiitramN argu¬ 
ment. It shall now be our business, in tbo&d pages, to ,giv*u 
iis tuucli as possible an incidental character to this pfaVstt of 

Sind question. In the excellent spirit.which has guided 
a.comparatively recent, biographer in his allusions to it, 1 we. 
see a precedent and n model which may well and wisely be 
followed as closely pi circumstances permit. 

There is one passage, however!, in the book under reference 
which, we may not leave quite unnoticed. We do not .revert 
to it so tivpeh on account of it.v pertinency to our own bio¬ 
graphy, as from the wish to complete a deeply interestiog 
wirespondence which cannot, but reflect lustre on tin: 
memories of those between whom it arose, No reprint 1 
of already published letters, or summary of their contents, 

will now be given. The consciousness that certain, feelings, 

though essentially, human, are too sacred,,in some sense, 
for, repeated expression, forbids us to re tunic, in any but the 
atest outline,- the. following occurrence of the year 18 5 
The. elder Mrs. Outrani, then aivoctogenarian, wrote a letter, 
full of sorrowful reproach, to (jfenernl Six William Napier, in 
correction of a too hasty statement on his part as to the 
death of her -son Francis,- which had.caused her much pain. 
To. this'appeal the Genera) sent a short but toticlung and 
noble reply. We have now to add that this reply was for- 
warded with a copy of Mrs. Outram’s generous acknowledg¬ 
ment, James Outram, then almost at the zenith of Ins 
fame, -pon receipt-, he addressed to his mother the follow¬ 
ing lettj from which few portions have been omitted, lest 
the fore of the, original should be impaired. It must have 


1 Life of fjmwal Sir W. JStywr, K.C f B* By H. A. Bruvo, M/Pvol. 
it, p* 165 i-r This* paijiful whifli thus arose between die t wo 

brothers . ■ 1 Aaii a ritatt who has gamed tfio respect and admiration of 
aiifi who possessed in a very mmirkablo degree the quality of cob- 
(diluting tbo *Mimt affection of those about him* is bore tiiamie&ed/ 




the, ueaet: speaks. 


m 


been written—and tttifrC&l! bears - evidence of the aedurne'v of 
;#ie' dhte-—on. the. very clay that its writer, at the head of, the 
Irik' division, retook the Residency, during' that "brilliant 
sfcriesyof operations which resulted in five final capline of 
Lakbnao by Sir Colin Campbell:— 


*As ypu.did not send me a copy of your first letter I can 
only infer it;? substance and tone from the very meagre 
allusions you make . . and from the manly and touching 

acknowledgment it drew forth from one who—may God 
forgive me for the harsh and unjust judgment—I believe# 
incapable of cole no wl edging an error, Your reply to this 
brief but affecting note was worthy of yourself, my noble- 
minded mother, and due to your correspondent-. And his 
'."'concluding note was worthy of a brave and good mam 

*1 was very niwik affebted when I read these documents, 
and my first impulse was to. write a letter to Sir William Na¬ 
pier expressive of the emotions their perusal had awa kened—’ 
nod venturing a hope that them might henceforth bo a eefesiv 
lion on Ids part of all bitter/eeZf^a towards your son. ]W, 
on reflection, i abandoned the ideal For our controversies 
have .been .so, numerous, and so complicated, that Ij could 
not, without writing a volume, have explained to hi/m how 
thoroughly he and his brother had misunderstood ray feelings 
and misinterpreted my conduct to the latter. Nor, could I 
feaVe satisfied him how innocent T was of th< • unworthy, 
innuendoes and unmanly sarcasms which then ovejr-zealotu? 
partisans had persuaded Sir William and Sir Charlek to dis¬ 
coter in roy writings. And l feared, moreover, (that bo 
Might attribute.my communication to wrong motives—to a 
dread of future at tacks—or to. a su n,king anxiety to get. him 
to modify, io future editions of his books, what he hsus already 
written. But 1 am not even yet satisfied that I ought not to 
have writ bur .to him. If to write was my duly, a-s a 'Christian, 
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no conK0«ratidft of the trouble if would involve -and. tip 'fear 
of mission itru< tir.vp might to have prevented my performing 
it, Think over the .matter, dear mother, and give me. your 
opinion. If you think that I ought to write, I will ; even 
though rriy doing so were to bring down on me fveah attacks 
from his powerful 'pen —-though it is most ungenerous to 
suppose that such \pmld be the base. It.would be a satisfae*. 
tion to me, sitgated as 1 now am—of whom it may em¬ 
phatically be said that in. the- midst, pf life I am in death—-to 
feet assured that otkwa were at peace with me.. But it most 
concerns me to be certain that I atn at peace with them, and 
if X know my own heart, X can sole in nly declare before that 
great. G’od at whose judgment-seat I may in half an horn- be 
called to stand, that I do, from the bottom of my soul, forgive 
Sir Witliam Kapler all the harsh, and, asT believe, utterly 
undeserved, epithets he lias la,risked on me, all the mon¬ 
strously untrue statements regarding me which his ardent 
te m perai nen t led him to hell a ye wi th tmt. d ue i uq n i ry, an d 
hii? fraternal affection to record as history—and all the 
injo.jy to my worldly interests and advancement which has 
resulted from his own and his brother’s hostility towards me. 
As regards-his brother, few have even heard me apeak harshly 
of! him. All who have been much with me can testify to the 
warmth with which I ever dwelt on his noble and generous 
qualities, ever; when ho was most bitterly assailing me. You , 
mother!, know the intensity of the love that I ever bore that 
man. y r ou know how deep the pain which the severance of 
our friendship cost. me. You, at least, know how little I 
imagined that I was preparing for its' severance when—im¬ 
pelled by a sense of the duty .1 owed nay ward,' and girihg 
effect 14 an intention of which I had apprised Sir. Charles, 
and of which W seemed to approve—X implored Lord Kipon 

1 The Spiii Amir, Husain AO, consigned to Outranks charge by bis fafclies 
Mir Nur on his dying bed* 
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to show that mercy'to him, and the other Ameers, which T 
though t it cruel in Lord Men borough to wit h li old. And yo u 
know that when Sir William accused me of seeking to injure 
rny late chiefintercept the gratitude of Parliament, and 
the favour of ms. sovereign from one whom it was then my 
■proudest boast to call my friend—he accused me of that 
which (though doubtless he believed it) was as utterly the 
reverse of true, as that. I was under pecuniary obligations to 
mercantile firms connected with the Indian Press, or any of 
the other egregious fictions which he and Sir Charles were 
persuaded to accept and promulgate as facts. It was not in 
human nature not to feel indignant when misrepresent ed. 
it wax uo much in consonance with fallen human nature to 
regard and treat the ndarepresentationb as intentiowd— to 
repay harsh words and unkh.d imputations with hfirsh and 
unkind rejoinders—to return railing for railing. All this I 
tiid; but tong ere Sir Charles was called away, I often bitterly, 
ami with a deep sense of humiliation, deplored the loose run 
.1. had given to my irritated feelings, and the licence T had 
allowed my pen. And when the grave closed over him, I 
bad, from the bottom of my soul, forgiven him in respect of 
aril I had th.ought he had done .requiring my forgiveness. 
-Once, 'and once only, since then, have I spoken off what J 
considered the wrongs he had done me. Tins I did in the 
excitement of a speech delivered at a dinner givhn me at 
Calcutta, just at the time his posthumous work Japp eared. 
And the words—such as they were—were ha felly uttered ere 
1 they were repented of. But this is too painful a subject to 
dwell on longer. I have said enough to satisfy you- as to the 
state of my own feelings. Advise me as to whethdr I should 
write to Sir William. If so, suggest to me what I should 
say—and I will act on your suggestions.’ ; 

V V 
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Assuredly, the seal has now been set to a/controversy 
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Armc^'with a letter,' from. the Duke .of Wellington tp the 
Gammander-iii'-Chief in India, Colonel Outran) left England 
for the second time, bright with the sentiments of loyalty, 
cherished from his boyhood, hie In far more serious mood 
than on -first setting out. He contemplated, returning by h , 
ah early steamer fhnh Bombay, should no prospect, of imme¬ 
diate service offer : and it is probable that a eoinnimucatam 
from Sir Charles Napier, which only reached him at Malta, 
confirmed him in this intention. It was now evident that, 
owing to his statements to, the Board of Control, and other 
official quarters in London,- aggression w>e? threatened at 

y, home, requiring measures of self-defence: and there, would 
at the same time be a ho-dife - influence- to ccHinferact in. 

i - ' - , 1 >■ ' • ■ , 

India. Writing from the outward-bound vessel near Aden, 
on the last day of thigyc-ur, ‘he begged Mrs. Outran* .to form 
no plans -for joining -him until she hud received his Jotters, 
or heard definitely of his movement's, by the mail of. Feb¬ 
ruary 1. 

By that opportunity, though he had no positive inforirrm- 
tion to impart of his prospective movements, he could show 
that a r- 'tuvn to old associations had worked a change in his 

way of thinking. Disembarkation on Indian soil bed had, 

■ 

for the tnoment, something of the effect of the trumpet- . 
wound upon the war-horse. He now stated Ids resolution to 
remain for a time in India. That resolution was made at 
the instigation of men on whose judgment and friendship he 
could rely,, and its wisdom was evident, inasmuch as with-; 
druwal from the land of his professional career because hd*--„- 
could not find active service there, or employment to'his 
liking, woqld have been, to avow himself an aggrieved man, 

A letter addressed to his wife on January *23, told of his 
arrival at A-jdrgarh, m route to the Goverttor-D on oral’s camp 
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at Gwalior, The baffles: of Parmiah and Mahatfajpur bad 
been recently fouglff, and were still the subject of current 
conversation at .Indian, mess-tables. To Oufr&mVmind it 
yr&B, ndfc clear whether the result of those victories .might not 
rather encourage tb^n discourage the Sikhs -'to face, ua, be- 
having themselves, as they did, greatly.superior tothe Ma¬ 
ra f.has, He could my.frothing of his own chances of field 
service until reaching Sir Hugh Gough's bead-quarters * but 
the Bombay friends with whom he had held personal com¬ 
munication since his return, were not sanguine of his success, 
in the teeth of opposition from an authority higher than that 
of the military chief. A still deeper cause of distress to him 
■•was the indifference expressed by So many of, bis brother 
officers on the annexation of Sind, coupled with 'Subversion 
of the native rule Id that province—a proceeding which he 
looked upon in the light of usurpation. His rate and mode 
of travelling at this time were not 'such 'as to soothe his 
temper, or lead him to forget^Jris cafes. Bearers could not 
be procured to carry him at all stages, and between Aurang¬ 
abad and Asw.-ga.rh he had to ride on village tattoos, putting 
Iris palatikeeu in carts. From Indore he anticipated having 
recourse to camels. 

Three weeks later., he thus wrote to his mother from 
Fatbpur:— ( Fancy my being in the same camp yesterday 
with Lord EUenborough, to whom I proffered my attendance 
as in duty bound, and to show I did not shun to meet his 
Lordship, after all I had done at home. He* however, . . . 
declined the interview, unless I would state my reasons in 
writing 1 ; so we did not meet , 1 and now he is on his way tu 

‘•\V fo' b/>'‘ l( > ■ ■ , 'V I.V 

3 The draft of a letter to Mr. Molvill'on this subject is mom explicit, and 
may hero be quoted 4 With a view to lay my proceedings in England before 
Lord Eilenborongh, if allowed the opportunity, and to show .the respect %o 
the Govern oy-General, being in the neighbourhood of his Lordships caiirip } l pro¬ 
ceeded there to bolicit the honour of an audience, Itsfciihftting to the private 
sreirretBiy that X had no ojfu'tal oh jocta, but that I was ready to display all tli.it 




to the supposition that its refusal was anticipatedj 


tioft that I should never be restored to the political 'depart¬ 
ment daring..Lord EJs rSgime. Having now been replaced in 
it, however, I trust he will see the necessity ... of raising 


; previous 


f \HHI ■■■■. 

of this post, 1 political charge and revenue 
ia.gem.eiit of Nimar, an appendage to Indore, compart 


mm 


Ilf. 


blit Outran) had the good sense, acting under the advice of 
Colonel Barnewell and others, to conquer his personal objec¬ 
tions, and accept the offer. He thus describes the scene of 
Ids impending labours:— 


‘Tt is situated on the banks of the iS r avbuddn, on I 
road between Asirgarh and Mhow, called Maudleslr. ffhere 
■We shall have a gocH. house and. garden, a doctor and hie: 


wife, and one or two officers. A detachment of troops is 


always stationed there j it is a pretty place also . . . but 
' there are j angles to pass between it and Khandesti, which are 
not. Hii-tf* till Ja, u liar vl ' .:;T had fullv made tm imr mrniff to t ■ t’ 


not safe till January. . . . I had fully made up my mind to 

return home.for another yea*j when I found there was no 

J ^'■■ T,T ’ jS ' v '^ v: ^■ ■■- ggajjfg •»>* a ' " '■ ■» m 
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chance of anything to do in the Punjab, and in the supppsi- 




me to my proper position, a year or two in which will enable 


X had advocated or communicated at home relative to Sind before the Governor- 
Grencral, if required to do so* Tha interview yiritn declined on the jgronjid that 
no private audiences are granted, except under certain rules (with wlifck 1 fly 
the bye, I had already complied) . , . His Lend.ship having previously objects! 
to my joining Sir Hugh Gough, a situation was then offered to me of iv very 
inferior mturato what I had held (an u&tiev Intlore), but which 

under my peculiar ■ efreamstaneea, and denied military service—with which 
view f, had rofuriml to Jndia before the OiKpinitiou of my furlough—I was iiocoati- 
tated to accept* and did so, X trust, in sufficiently anbmissmi and becoming 
lac^go/ 

1 Both in salary and importance, it was l€W& than that which, he had I? eld 
ten years before. Thus, the whole of his aemceisj since leaving.Khaiidcsb in 
I.S85 r aq political agent in the Mdhi Kanta, political agent in Lower Sind, 'and 
political agent in Siml and Hnhiohistun, became, ns it were, annulled* 
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m&to .return' to you, for l declare I am determined to do so 
in two or throe years fit furthest/ 


111 
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His. journey from Bombay to the Upper Provinces, am': 
back to Mandlaisir, occupied a period of nearly two months. 
This, for a part of the coon try where there were no facilities 
for locomotion, was considered quick travelling. He reached 
Ids new destination on March It), having seen Gwalior and 
the Taj at Agra---* which atone/- he: wrote, e would repay the 
journey ’-—and having * met with much civility and attention 
from everybody except lord Eilenborougli.’ We obtain 
some insight into his daily life after a fortnight’s experience 
of his Nimar. In-ad-quarters, in a letter again addressed to 
his: mother :—*T go to office'.at sunrise, stay there all 10 
o’clock, receiving petitions, and transacting business person¬ 
ally with the natives; breakfast at 10; then remain in my 
office at home, doing official correspondence, &c« till dinner 
at 4 ; ride out after dinner„; then U;rve tea, and read til! 
-bed-time/. He was in anxiety at this time about Mrs,. 
Outranks health , and desirous of ascertaining through hi a 
mother whether she would be strong enough to join him in 
■India after the rains, so as to guide his own prospective 
movement?. As to the position which he had advisedly 
accepted, he comes-philosophically to the conclusion that, he 
is * banished m this quiet comer until Lord Eilenborough 
goes home.’ 

His craving for active ..service- may in a measure have 
been abated.by the consciousness that his military rank was 
insufficient to obtain for him high command in ' the field ; 
but he could hot shut his eyes to the fact that, had his good 
work already performed met with the reward bestowed on 
his comrades for far Less brilliant achievements, this obstacle 
would not. have existed, ' f can scarcely hope/ are lbs words 
in a draft letter to Mr. Melvili, written during his first 
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Cl the honour of a. Quean’s AJXC., bui (.he sooner you 
lifer it on some of your lieutenant-eploneIs, the better, 
:brd a few active officers sufficiently high ifi.h.tiny rank 


■. for the seec'iidnry commands in the field. . . 

We have already stated that Outvands precautionary 
■memorandum, left in the hands of the authorities in London, 
was returned to him in January 1844. ljet ua now add 
that the option of withdrawal was part of the same proce¬ 
dure. and that the honest-hearted soldier, ignorant of 


reached him 


ae instances, had the full force of cpunter-stufcement.s, 


silent looked 
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coming blue-books, and of publications more or loss 'con¬ 
demnatory of' his .views and actions, did as bis musters at 
hoine evidently wished' him to do, and cancelled the 
yyidec 'hwiifictti-b wMcli /was so soon to I0ftpp6a v fit! *uj 
ess 6 H.tial instalment of aftor vojuntos* And what was th.o 
bitter sequel? In Mb oonipamtive 1 ■'.sodusioii the nbws 


| and iU Amirs, the debaters having been guided by 
the light of incomplete despatches and papers-wholly'unfit- ' *« 
hv his tmf.idoatorv comments, although these, in 
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This was a severe blow to him, and liatd to bear, lie had 
foreseen that the fate of the deposed chiefs was sealed j ami 
he daily became more sensible that neither could voice be, 
raised, nor pen or brain exercised with any practical 


? / »• 

success on their behalf. But the manner in which his effort* 
to benefit them had been received at home, and the little 
regard paid to his Sind experiences and long Indian service 
in . the acceptance of a decision which ought in fairness to 
have been directly influenced by both, disheartened and’ 
T»nt+. Wm THr nersorial character, was, moreover, involved ; 

to him like admission of error. 


Vet, while he felt in possession of ample material wherevyith 


to establish his use, caud defeat his opponents, he was de- 
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mg himself •without official permission j 
-- doubted whether such permission would be granted in 
‘iiijcwe with any request on his part, 1 Write an appeal, 
however, he must to the Secret Committee. If not to got 
abroad, it might, he reasoned, be placed among the secret 
archives ; and lie consoled himself with the reflection, that his 
ir ffiight extract it thence at a time when his own. contempo¬ 
raries had passed away from the 'busy world around. .Mean¬ 
while ho would submit in silence to the injurious eondemna- 
■ ti<wi& to which he had been subjected, and to the ruin, which 
he not unnaturally, if somewhat impulsively, conceived had 

.. ■ 11 , , i ^ , 1 - , 1 ‘ ’ l, 1 ' t *' - 

en' him as a public man. 

The residence at Mandlaisir was not of a protracted nba- 
raflter, nor were the duties of the post which kept him there 
fated, to draw out the high qualities of the holder. Yet 
be regarded for him as an episode of .repose, the notion 
must- be restricted to the exigencies of official routine, for 
beyond giving due attention to local requirements, his mind 
. was busy and ‘ perplexed in the extreme. 5 In his home and 
Indian comjspondenee the tone is less buoyant than of old ; 
and,,the mood is occasionally the reverse of cheerful, Hb 
goes so far as to complain that his friends forsake him in hie 
ies; he. laments the waste of days .in the, to. him, 
tion of Yiranr life, .That this gloomy picture was' 
mainly that of a harassed isolation we may judge from the, 
many letters of the period addressed to him from Various 
quarters in term b of evident affection. Friends ant! advisers, 
moh as Colonel Jiarnewell, aid Mp^rs, Tucker ? imd Mel rill 

V 

1 Permission wm solicited for publication of fug letter yo Sir Ob arlcs 
ITafitir, in riipJy to one vfhm that oflie&r had published, tat'. e request v<t& 
tlecliiieil by ( be Government of India. 
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in England, and Mr. Willoughby jit India, sit owed that he 
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■ possessed the sympathy at the old Company’s best and truest 
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servants. 
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Mountstnart ElpMn.sto.ue always expressed an 
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interest in his career, and at this period of it, as before and 


after, proved . himself bis sincere 1 well-wisher 1 . But he 
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dreaded for him the threatening' paper-warfare, h .If he were 
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sure of complete success,’ he wrote to Colonel Rarnewell, "it 


would be no compensation for devoting himself to a life of 
obscure controversy, instead of going on in his career and 




forcing people to acknowledge his former services by fresh 
instances of Ms zeal and ability/ The distinguished states¬ 


man, however, Who gave such sound counsel, would never * 
have lent his sanction to the confinement of his protSge, to 
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the obscure limits of ah assistant-po (itical*s duties at Mand- 
luisir. Out of the circle of civilians and his * native- iuf.iutxy ‘ 

. . 

companions, he fbimd a valued correspondent in his old 


, 
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acquaintance, Major Orlando Felix, whose shrewd, cheery 
letters have in them much of solace and sunshine. 

Lord Ellen borough's recall in May, and the succession of 
Sir Henry Hardinge to the Crovernor.-Cfenersdship, did not 
restore his equanimity or fill him with new hope. He had 
reason to believe that, his name had been favourably men¬ 
tioned to thei latter ; but he was conscious at the same time 
that the endeavours of his friends might succumb to a power¬ 
ful hostile influence. On ^September IQ, 1844, the day on 
which he had completed a six months’ service at JVrniar. 
Out-rum resigned his appointment, and proceeded to Bombay 
with the intention of returning to England. The resignation 
had been contemplated from the time of his acceptance 
of the office,, but the resolution to go home was sudden. It 
had not be : mentioned in his August letter to Mrs. Out-ram, 
on the ar - yement for whose outward passage he had then 
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wtiof h# way ho visit hi in ftm! .offer a twofold tribute of oou 

defence ^g^jiktlon. 
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ti the beginniu^of October; bat chday m the receipt 
reply 1 necessitated his waiting for that of-KoVember 
o be wouhl take 1 leave, in the first instance, only to 


t to circa m- 
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1, ween be i 
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' ’h^ypt-rafterwards, to Europe or not, aec 

‘yV;.; f stances.. ••'/•... :.... 

„ The detention proved a fortunate one, for, meanwhile, an 
■ , ; . .'■ outbreak >sjn ; tfoa Southern. Maratha country, or that part of 

,, ■' . > . | . ■■ ' i. ,■. , 'p :, .. 'i ' !■ 

Western India. which is situated within the 'coast line between 
Bombay and Ofoa, had assumed a- greater importance 
'than, had originally belonged . to it in the eyes of the 
Ibcftl government. A detachment of troops under Colonel 
Wallace of .the Madras army, sent, from Belgara for the re- ’ • - . 

st^ri'iiori of order, had boon cheeked in ml attempt to take 

. 

: „ , ' h'am^the Oarhkaris (or hereditary oeeuphntsl the strong fort 

' ' ( > '.''' v 

of Sanlangarli an September 24hud 1 , two days before* the 
troops of the Kohipur Rajah had been driven away from the 
fort of Bttforgarh by a. bold sally of the rebel garrison. The . -,. 

British commander was awaiting reinforcements and batteriug, 
guns; alarm was spreading through oat the disturbed tract; 
and fears, in some cases amounting to panic, were entertained 
for the stations of Ratnagari, Yingoila, and even Belgdm itself. :i 
As might have beta expected, Outram. with alacrity, placed, 
his cervices at the disposal of Government. They were 
accepted ; he was -put on * special 1 duty; and on October 11, 
he appeared in Colonel Wallace’s camp. 5 On the morning of 


Appeared in Colonel Wallace’s camp. 5 On the morning.of. 

1 By hatification' in the Calcutta Gazette, dated September 24. 1S44, - 
Ii?cfutont'mt^Ooloooi On tram, C.B. Assiftiteiit m charge of N'nmr, obtained per- 
: 'tnmioii to TGsiga ]\iv appointment, preparatory to applying to the Government 
or Bombav fox* pcmif^kni u* proceed to Europe on furfbugl* cm urgent private 
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affairs. 

3 Gakntta S«vi% 7, Article 7, Volume iv. (lft.45), 

3 Tie had left Bombay in a patamar, or large native boat, ci is embarking at 
Vingorla, whence, toSrimngm’h* h&, desmta his; ouniey to ha^o boon a very 
nnpl^sant one, f in a ctelugo of rain the whole wvy/- 
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the 13th, he was present at. the-taking of Samangarh, * and ip. 
reporting that eveiitfthe next day to division head-quarters, 
the officer in command of the troops wrote thus: ‘I cannot 
conclude without giving expression to the feelings of pride 
and gratification I could not but entertain w hen an officer 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Outranrs high character, well-known 
gallantry, and established fame, placed his services at my 
• disposal, not only daring the storm of the Fort of &uMn- 
gmh, 1 but. (luring the subsequent operations on the same 
day of the ring of the dth light cavalry, under Captain 
Graeme, against a large body of the enemy. On both these 
occasions Idcutenunt-Oolonel On trams services were valu¬ 
able; and I have requested Lientenant-Colonei Qutrara, C.B., 
in this day’s orders, to accept pay best thanks and. .grateful 
acknowledgments.’ The despatch from which this is an 
•extract, wag supplemented. by Captain Grseme’s report, ex¬ 
pressing his senses of the obligations under which be. felt ■ 
hinisel f to Colonel. On tram, who had accompanied him 
throughout ’ the cavalry aitair noted, and to whose ‘ expen¬ 
se* and guidance ’ he attributed much of the success ob- 
1 ained. 

The fall of Samangarh was, however, by no means flic 
• termination of these disturbances. A few days prior to this 
event, the detachment from llelgam became a part only of 
the force brought together to crush the rebellion against 
authority, which now threatened to spread far and wide; and 
Major-Generat Delamotte, commanding the southern divi¬ 
sion of the army, had be* n placed at the head of the troops 
in the field, Outram had reported himself, as in duty 
bound, lo the General; and we are bold that he joined .his ' 
camp ‘ in a political capacity.’ 3 But this definition of the 

there is gtrid authority for sliding that he whb the first ratiu in at the 
an cl, for several minute stood alone among the enemy 
* Calcutta Review* 
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btob his. official desk'nation showed him 
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'.Special duly," on whujh’his’official designation showed, hh 
be aidhontatively employed,.-would gi ve but .ft" faint' idea 
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the work he bad actually- to perform. The term, 
said, ;i$ a vague one at all times, and is not irnfrequeidiy 
'used i» the case - of 'officers' whose seal and intelligence in. 


luspouaible positions are mote trusted by Government than 


mmmm 


as*M 


are the judgment and t apabiiit.y ol its own secretariat in 


providing them with distinct instructions. It is, moreover, 


convenient in its very vagueness, for while allowing to tRe 
ruling powers'the full merits of an agent’s success, it-savesj 
them from a too direct responsibility in the event- of failure. 
In the present instance, irrespective of -a distbietiou in grade, 
Ouiimm’s .duties were practically those of, a. joint special 
emrumsKionor with Mr. Reeves, the recognised commissioner 
or political agent for the Southern Maratha ebhntry: for 
the two officers advised together, or acted • independently* 


according to chremnstanees. He v 

« • - - . «« -"T , f ,, ■ 


whs also ah improvised 


chief of the- stafif, or head of the intelligence dep^tmhnt 

’ ‘ igUj^-v - <>- ■••--- 

to tl 


It was the intention of Gove 
* inter arena,* and place him 


iiu.the General commanding, careful to take' advantage, of 
his ..military role to join in all active operations in the field*, 

.i' i 11 A..Ml M . V' r '' : * 1 ' ■ ' m . p r t 

Government to set aside the civilian 
,; iv i i;T Colonel On tram j but id 
4lli ~ Jl '“ latter objected, in recollection of many a well-eon- 
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tested ( first 


spear 1 In pig-sticking days 


long gone by; 


and he. was accordingly appointed in conjunction with his 

P ' oM friend. While the detailed tactics .of the -British fifahoy 
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rities and their native opponents at this early stage of the 
■ImlmMjlio ore not without interest, they involve too com pli¬ 
cated a story to be here repeated. ..A glance at the main 
Incidents will suffice to illustrate generally the part- taken in- 
the campaign by Outran) until bus return to Bombay in 
.December. We learn from a distinguished and trustworthy 
writer, reviewing the events in the year following their 
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occurrence/ that this officer ‘wheiever eniployed,.threw into 
all proceedings that moderation, energy, and ability which 
have everywhere so strongly marked his career j 3 that he 
and Mr. Beeves offered at n fitting opportunity, and with 
certain exceptions, ’an amnesty to all who would willingly 
->•••• return to their allegiance,’ but that,«few, if any, accepted the 

terms: a strong presumptive proof that, the unfortunate men 
• had real grievances.’ Further, that ‘ the day after the capture 
of’Sai nangarii, Colonel Outram, with Colonel Wallace and 500 
men of his brigade,' proceeded, to KaghaJ, one march from 
Kolapur, to procure the release of the minister,’ a certain 
Daji Pandit, whose training in an Anglo-Indian kachokari 
may have rendered him obnoxious to the Rajah’s refractory 
subjects ; hut that it was not until October 24, when the 
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detachment had been strengthened;, that the prisoner was 
set at liberty from the strong fort of Panola, on which occa¬ 
sion, ‘tho young Rajah of Kolapur, with his aunt and mother 
and the majority of his chiefs, left the city, and joined the 
Bri’lth camp.’ The real, leader of the rebellion, Babuji Abir- 
ukar—-who had imprisoned the minister, usurped the govern¬ 



ment, and instigated a raid into British; territory, with the 
robbery of a local treasury—-absconded at the. head of 500 
Kolapur troops to the'; fort of Budargarh, whence, on the 
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subsequent surrender of the place tx> the general command- 
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ing, he again found means of escaping to Painila, Six days 
afterwards, Colonel (Ivans, the British resident at Sat&ru,. 
who had been appointed special commissioner in the South¬ 
ern Mamtha' country, and would, on joining, have taken the 
place of the joint commissioners, was captured on a d$k 
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1 Calcutta Rfivim* The article \s attributed to the lato Sir Ihmrp 
Lawrence* The his remarks Thus;— 1 'Tho tone of our remarks 

man Goloucl Ontraca may bayou r of partial panegyric to those of oar readers 
y\ho hnve not .followed Qutsram's catoor as wo have done; but no personal 
can mingle in our praise of ft man >vhotti we have YJtevorsofm, mid whoim 
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we liuow only by hie public acta.’ 
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A few words of comment are here necessary. ' 
Otitram had be$n just a fortnight in camp when Sir G eorge 
Arthur wrote to offer him the appointment of. political agent 
in the Southern Marathii country, subject to the confirma¬ 
tion of the Go vernment of India, explaining that the situa¬ 
tion contemplated was hi post of hpnorir, the duties of which 
*i;qLilted great decision and vigour, corrihinedwith discretion. 1 
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.Knowing, however, his strongly-expressed intention to take 
'advantage of his unexpired furlough, unless requited for 
particular service, the Governor considerately stated that if 
that intention were still unchanged, be need not, of course, 
consider himself under any obligation to remain in the 
Southern-M&iatha country. The wound was now re-opened; 
Outturn respectfully declined the offer ; not on the ground 
surmised, but from a sense of self-resp cote, Pleading the 
Unrein edied wrong, ho briefly drey attention to the par, ; 
cuhii'ri of his treatment, in Sind, and. since bis last return to 
Indio.. Mo had been 4 removed from one of the highest and 
most responsible situations under' the Government of India—■ 
the political charge of Sind and Baluchist£ui,’ notwithstanff' 
ing the expressed approval of his services in it by 
authority, and h.e had accepted an inferior position tc. 

Ms zeal and loyalty. Circumstances had occurred to 
the necessity of his return home ; 1 but, on completeo 
work in hand, he would be grateful for permission 
to regimental duty, if do hope,’he wrote,Athe., 
have restored quiet, and have placed matters in this 
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1 Bis frieiKU Colonel Barne™?)!, wrote rtraiglj to <?Ufnmde h\f 
r dtop } mid lie pftd read cm to believe that the appoiatoeBt ojf Best don t 
alight, be offend to hiin if he remained. This bo could accept v 
and t.vohLc. 1 bo, some kind of CQUiponsatioG for his late - treatment at tj 
C*ovmjaoiat. Ahoye all, Mm Ouirarn'a health had w much im 
site proposed joining him very shortly m India, 
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office, I may 


swon whom you t 
allow < • i 


appoint permanently 
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to join my 



reansiti in humble repose- after the incessant wear and fear of 
body -and mind'which 1 have had to undergo for ,bd .iiiany 
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years past; for t consider that by accepting 


any situation inferior in rank,, importance,and em* 


J: > ' what I have heretofore filled with-—I presume to tlnuo.-— 
advantage to the State, although the contrary to myself,' I' 

s: 



It. is important that these facta should he clearly under- 


ill 


stood, Inacause the proceedings of the special commissioners, 

. - Mr. Reeves .and Colonel putram, were not all approved by 
the Bombay Government, and the impression may have been 
:, left on the minds of some persons, that this dhnippfoval hail. 

to do with the nomination of Colonel (Ivans. As to the 
'mtienbr acts which elicited adverse comment, it appears 
Section was taken to the division of forces at. Kolapur, 
oneentmtion had been desired ; as also to the move to 
% but. above, all to the proclamation, of the amnesty, of 
lention has been made above, and which the ivu~ 

: vf-,. i erroneously inferred had been so worded as to 

■ ■ \ ill the leaders. The responsibility for these ipe»~ 
s not merely accepted, but actually claimed by 
More character i sic of his chivalry than illustmtivb 


itseqn.'iit despatch of th® Court of ’Directors, dated Sepicnit^f if, 
rjng thd whole ■ proceedings in iho staves of Kolapur uud 
iftetorily sxplariuG Colonel Oulram’s : conduct, add attribntc.fe tbi 
. of his TTioa.burot; to tile imperfect information cbtaincd on fcha 
>10 local govoritmtaii. 




.of Ms workliy wisdom, : was,'the reply to the despatch which, 
first- commimioatod the doubts' of Government on the pro- 
priety of the action, of the joint commissioners. He therein 

says »— 4 Had : the responsibility . , , rested avowedly with 

• '■ 1 ' 

me, I should have- left the result to. prove the policy, but 
. [is my immediate superior, Mr. .Reeves, has alone incurred 
the displeasure of Government for those proceedings, I feel 
myself bound to say that if blame is merited, f at least ought, 
to 'shaijB it.} for 1 cannot hut be conscious, that I advocated 
the course which, has been.thus condemned; and, under the 
circumstances in which I was .placed}* when X so advised, it 
is possible that that, gentleman may have' been .somewhat in¬ 
fluenced by my opinion,* He then continued an elaborate 
deibnee .of the line of conduct pursued by himself and Ids 
colleague, which eventually brought upon him the severe 
• >'• turns of the Governor-General,;as well as'of bis own 
immediate superiors. The tendency to justify his acts was 
displayed on this occasion in so marked a manner, that ;we 
can hardly wonder 'at tire sequel; and explanations of Ids 
boldness, if it be not indiscretion, must be looked for in the 
Circumstance that the chief blame had: been laid on other 
• shoulders than ins own, and that lm was rather <. ensured 
by implication than directly. 

But, however open t,o question was the decision of error 
in judgment passed upon the joint commissioners, the un¬ 
expected seizure and imprisonment of Colonel OvaSs on 
November 16 kept them for some time longer in their 
responsible posts. It was not until December 1 that Colonel , 
Ovaiis was released by the Gadhkaris on the reduction of 
their stronghold } and Outrain did not fake his departure 
from camp) before ' 7th of that month. In the interim 
he had won fresh laurels in the field, as we find from the foi- 
■Ipw-ing^exirmds. ■ oO : 1 

lii.. ntemud-Oolonu' Poole, of H.M, 22nd jfef'.>ent, ro- 
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pbximg to Maj<>^OeiieraI D^femofcte f on November 2S? s 
.'}844» pie capture of the PetfcahS near the gate on the north 
side of the Forts of Pawangarh and Pan&la, writes:— 

11 On-ascending #e lulls, the enemy, who were in eon aider- 
able numbers, eodmenced firing on us from behind rocks 
and other cover, and were immediately driven into the Peitah 
• by the skirmish* v. The main body of the party were there 
halted under cover on the edge of the Pet tali, the advance 
parties, half European and- half Native, moving on under 
'Ensign Budd, II. M. 22nd regiment, and Ensign, Black, 2nd 
■ grenadiers,' led by tieutenant-Colpnel Outram, and attended 
by Captain Clarke, 2nd grenadiers acting brigade-major. 1 
The enemy were, speedily dri ven into the Fort of Pariah*, 
the party thou passed dose under the gate of the Fort, 
enabling Colonel On tram to make a full and satisfactory 
reconnaissance; then, moving on, took post under cover just 
below the nock of land connecting the two Forts* whence. 
Captain Clarke was despatched by Colonel Outram to the 
main body, which was eon ducted by that officer, under 
Colonel 1 fielces’s orders, through the whole of the Pettahs in 
successi' rti to the spot where Colonel Outram was posted, the; 
enemy during the whole time keeping- up a heavy fire of 
artillery and matchlocks from, the \vn Lb. 5 ' 

' Eieutenant-Colonel Brough, of H.M, 2nd regiment, re¬ 
porting, on December 2,-the storm of Panala on the previous 
evening, remarks:— 

4 The ’heroic Identennut-Colcmel Outram, C.B., wan in his 
accustomed place, the front rank.’ 

And Major-General Pelamotte, in his own despatch of 
December 3, says:— 

' 

‘The 'iffieulty of reaching the walls was very groat fj*m 








the rugged ajid ; '9,tteep ascent which led to a ledge or 
by. which they (the sfcorjrdng party) were obliged to pro< 
Hanked by a vary heavy die from the walls, and large sjt 
"hurled down upon them as they advanced, which they d 
rhe most, gallant manner, to the breach. Among he 
and foremost I noticed :--~ 


■ s Lieutenant-C'olorifc] Brough, commanding’ the storming 
party; Lieutenant (Iraharn, leading engineer after Major Peat 
was' disabled; and the galkuafc- .Lieutenant-Colone!. Ontram, 
C.B, I *D0g"i:;ow ' to bnmg- 4 to '' 1 fc vo arable. .notice .of his 
Excellency the Commander-be-v,^. .j.; , , . Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram, C.B., who, on all and every occasion, tendered 
hia semces, and from whom £ received valuable information 
and suggestions,' 


A Gcfernment notification, of 0 


nnounci ny 


tbe storm and ea 
here alluded to 


is recognise 


*Trie Honourable the Govern or in Coin 
color to offer his best thanks to , . . ar 
Colonel Outrn?n, O.B., of the 23rd regi 
NX, who volunteered his services and was 
most who entered the Fort of PanfUad 


That he had, at 1 rob time ala 
be. bon of Government for his pot 
by perusal of 
dated Beceml 

to his reception of a delegate from the rebel ear 


■ained the 


ye inferred 
: s address, 
i.) referring 


oec rotary s 


* The Honourable the Governor in Council enl 
4 * 
proves of the whole of vour proceedings now report' 

.otters addressed by yon to the Sirdarf.- ahd to the < 

if^ana.la. avid Pdwangdfh are written .exactly in f t 


m 



‘The seizure and confinement 




hi tended i 

HHHHL «„ ws»^| .Honourable 'the Governor 

1 , '*' inncli gratification in recording his great satisfaction tj 

'you have thereby had an opporiunity, during the miUta. 
operations that have been Ip progress, of displaying those. 
bigH cjiiaJLi , Ues*'ae il sc ,r which you have been ever dis« 

tinguisfcedi whilst your'subsequent proceedings at Kolapur, 
more particularly after the.'seizure of Lieutenant-Colonel 

Ovans, have generally been miu4ed with prudence hurl firm- 

■ ness/. Finally, the' Government of India thus addressed . 
bhe Governor of Bombay in' a later despatch on the same’ 

HU bj ec fc'i—« The Cro vernor-G eneral in Council entirely - concurs 
in the opinion of 'Ue'utenant'^Colonel ©utram’s conduct flftce 
the capture of Colonel ©vans, and while the latter officer, 
was retained by the garrison of Pan ala,, as mentioned in the 
fifteenth paragraph of Jour letter to Lieutenont>Colonel 
Outram; W it is with much satisfaction the Governor- 
'■ General ii|i Council records his entire approbation of that, 

conduct, ||d his opinion of the temper, judgment, and 
discretion Iwbicli have marked Lie at enuntr^Cokm el Oatvam'fl 
proceedings on every occasion Subsequent; to the, occurrence 

' ; b’ above alluped to/ r 

During the imprisonment of Colonel ©vans, Outram 
begged repeatedly that he might, on public considerations, 
be allowed to take his place, but the former officer would 
riot entertain the idea for a morn cut. Outram argued that 
the rebels; knowing how favourably their prisoner was disposed 
towards them, would rffsdily -consent to his release, in the. 
belief tliu he might, when at large, efiect an arravigtimraiUm 
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l)ISTUtHAJVCES m SAW A NTAl’AR l. "J|> 

t&eir fa vpur j but 0 vans M > <siig* 1 1 that the excha d go • won.I cl 
only place Ills substitute.in duuger, do him himself nb good, 
and be injurious to the character, of ifoverumcutd 

'While yet m mU to Bombay, the '-receipt, at Satnra, 
of a ltd vet* from Mrs. Out-ram, mtimuitifig dim; proposed 4e- 
narturr'« A -February ' ; bv ; - • ^r^-drjri in his 

if ■;:■ -V*ed 

the idea oi gum g to' Eg.;-— . IV? ■!■ ».■'■■■■■ . . f;> 

Alexandria, Scarcely, however, h, * 

eideney whfen bis services were placed at, the disposal of the 
Cohtmaudor-in-Uhief, and his presence was required to aid in 
- suppression el serious f'iistin-hanets in Suwarit-W'ari— ? a 
south, of the country winch he had just emitted. 
■Writing to his mother on December 2.9, ho tells her that 
the quarter to which he is moving is so * inundated with 
troops'* that he expects to find ; all warfare ov< most 
'^ e ^ iere ’» that he./has ‘amouth to spare* before 
proceeding to rae <! Mrs. Oufcnam, and will occupy i t wit!. 1 . the 
porfnm of his regiment 'then .employed in the field: and that 

■ 1 Wi.Ara enabled to tv of the letters which Wtf < m this 

oh.sioji, dated HoyemT.** 21 respectively 

•! ' 1 f 

' My -.-I MJ*™ H flmym Mill propose.to f;]u>.gam«ou to tok<t 

**> ym arc fUroumtjlo to tkm, iuid they (hem 
# u ™ ra Vffie bopo ? thGreforth itif. (were you) at liberty you might uftVcS 
somethin i v them, while they would consider ina nearly 'fjual security^ 
tneir.hatufcf, will induce them readily lo aee&cl'Q to Hiis amiigefftmitr hieh , for 
prjy^te i\n well as public I earuesUy implore you to consent to* 

' -T. Out ham,’ 

,.Vy dear Outram, As 1 said before, your coming to take my place hero is 
quite out of the creation. It would only place yon in danger.' and would do 
iitrgood, a^kd would ho injurious to the character of Government. My nl 
is, whatever may happen, to uphold our name and fame,- But tin m men fawe 
nof, as yet, by ivortl or deed, thrown any indignity on mo or (ho GomiimmU 
u ,!i dnir keeping me here fyr their pwn safety, but this is the 

extent of.thair present offioiM. But, under no dreum stances will I consent to 
your coming here, or to any ether person coming hero, j 1 , my place. 

‘0. CHanu.' 

11 a 
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hi*Sudden departure that evening must 
letter. But he had not .attached th6 important 
military duties which they irierlfced. It was no matter c 

, „ i • i i ■ • lit 


y; 


„mere regimental command, 'far which, his services had.bee 
required by the head of the Bombay army. Oh January ' 


•squired by the head of 
wo trade 

■ ' a pp ‘ 

S -P - W 1 ’ 


n » , V , Pliritm 

1 ■ .detaclnnen* 


alb' 


hit 


i'A’.'ittO 






from division Itead-quhHf 
merit of his own, 1,200 jstrotig, composed of 
Native infantry, sapper^;'artillery, and local troops. 1 

The truth is that thh insurrection had. taken a Bhaptythai; 
foreboded all sorts of evil consequences, unless the prestige 
of British power were at Puce asserted and maintained by 
strong, decided action. The.fugitives from Koiapur had, on 
the destruction of their forts, isvnd about the time that <• >Mtmm 
was relieved from his joint ■ commisaionerahip, nougat to 
avoid the detachment a of troop^ overrunning the surround¬ 
ing hmds by taking, refuge in 'he nearest jmgm, whence 
thoy effected a junction with soirye two thousand of the \V iiyi 
people under the Found Sawaut and! Afcna Sahib. These 
two chiefs had become notorious by'"' of violence ,und • 
lawlessness, and were then engaged in stopping " hue roads 
and laying waste a great part of the Konkin. 1 heir strwugfb 
WHS mainly in the difficult nature of Urn country they 
occupied; but there were not wanting other obstacles t > the 
successful progress of invaders than inaccessible rooks, im- 


, 


1 • In hi'jf first march from Vibgorla/ aceordibg -to JHurtayV ilawth'.nl of 
'Indio, part iF Bombay, ‘Colonel Outrafn hail -a ntfryow escape, Uidinuat the 
'.IiwkI of the coitions with Gnpuun Baffyc, of the 2lsl N I., lift wift offset wd 
ty k periy of ■ rebels posted in trees, and was known by his blue coat to bet ho 
bx’m stikUi, bp officer of the HigW, rauk. A ruHny was fired *t him. but Hie 


bullets intended fot him Vtjrw!k Captain BaU.yhs horsy, wM 1 h fell dunj^ shot 
ttrough in three pluees.' 
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Ivance of their ; 


and impassably m inds. .Miasma, which 
u " “‘"'them, powerful element Id chocking 
r foes. Frustrated attempts to reach the 
■oimnent offenders had already given confidence to 
il forces, in spite of defective organisation and the 
nee of discipline; while owing to their readiness to : 
cer on all occasions, it was not easy to assail them with 

.i .h. 


an effective or decisive 'Mow. To an officer directing opera- 1 

eh an enemy, experience with Bln is. Kalis, 


wsuS 


Cions against such 

even .-Afghans would not have been thrown away, H 
oi whom we are writing possessed this qualification, and. 
natural gifts besides peculiarly suited to the due accomplish-^ 
meat of his task. ‘Nevlsr/ says the before quoted writer in 
the ‘ Calcutta .Review, 5 ‘ was the magic power of one man’s 
presence more striking than on Outranks return to the seat 
of war. .. . . From January 14 matters took a different turn; 
... hitherto the three brigades had been playing bo-peep 
null'! the enemy. But now, 'at length, a decided movement 
was announced for hemming in the rebels in the valley of 

+-k * ’ ** 

, frjrapur. Twelve hundred men were pinned under Oi;train, 
with, orders to beat up the. low 'ground from Wari * maids 
the forts of Manohar and Mansantosb; Colonel Camdhers, 
with a. brigade, was to occupy the, Seevapoor valley on the 
.. other side of the ridge on which those forts are situated; 

.while Colonel Wallace was on a given day to descend the 
v (Visits, . . / The date mimed was that on which the de¬ 
tails of the light field detachment were assembled at Sawahtf 
^'as::\ On the raofnihg of the. 1.6th their movements' had 
been planned, their marching arrangement s competed, and 
they .advanced upon the enemy. 

11 there has been controversy on the merits of certain 
commanders engaged in the operations that ensued, and in 
)ect °f certain of those operations, 'there has been no 
question raised as. to the goijtl work then done by James 


imsm 

r l "r 




37 a JAMES OUT&A-M. . *843- 

Outmnu If there. had been complaints of delay mid in¬ 
activity in attacking and dispersing the rebels before his 
appearance oh I Wsyene, when he did-appear, pb suph ehurges 
could be laid at fate door. Hie progress in suppressing' the 
rebellion was rapid! his movements w$?e well considered 
and well executed; and his success : was brilliant. Cutting 
his way through thick and hitherto unexplored janged ; 
ascending high and steep passes: seeing, where practicable, 
to co-operate with his brother leaders, but generally compelled 
to act on his own sole discretion: • ray robing, in one stretch 
of twenty-four hoars, a distance of forty-six miles—in tm% 
allowing no moral or physical obstacle to be insuperable, he 
drove the enemy from one stockade after another, occupied 
them villages, and, on the 8th day after setting out, stationed 
himself before' the fort of Mansantosh. On January 24, 
disappointed in not obtaining two expected mortars, his 
energies were restricted to watching the play of the single 
howitzer which bis (del friend Captain ifonlardent Rad. 
brought up the previous evening, and was now directing 
against the stronghold. His own report may be quoted for 
the proceedings of the next day 

* Two. &$-ineh mortars, having arrived during the night,' 
were placed in position 600 yards from file l'ort, and turn 
howitzer moved up to the same. Having determined on 
stunning the stockades, lest longer delay should enable the 
enemy to strengthen them still further, I sent Lieutenant 
Pevion with the company of 23rd regiment ttr occupy a 
belt' of jungle running up to the scarp of the Fort to the left,of 
the blockades, with orders to ascend till within forty or fifty’ 
yards of the scarp, where the cover was suliideutly dense dp. 
shelter Iris men from the stones hurled from the Fort above, 
or shot fmra the stockades in flartk.’ • • 

Here let us explain that Mauohar and Mansanfeosh arc 
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situated on two lofty rooks, perhaps a mile from the foot ol 
the Ghats, and thirty-five .miles frpm V'ingoda y they are 
separated from each other by a profound chasm. The height 
above the plain is about 2,500.feet. 

The lieutenant’s irustmetibus were .to lay close unt'-' the 
' advance for the storming parly was sounded, and then to 
pash up and. take*, the stockades in flank while the attention 
of the enemy was distracted by the assault on their front. 

A false attack on the neighbouring fort of Mauohur, by the 
pickets on the opposite side, was to be made at the same 
;■ moment, so as to draw off the defenders of the stockades to 
.that quarter. But t he £hel l in g with wh ich , th e day ’a p rw idl¬ 
ings opened had not, the immediate effect expected, and the 
attack was deferred until II a.sc. : a later hour than intended. 
Then, the advance befog .sounded, Outram was disappointed .. 
at seeing the 23rd skirmishers (his ow n regiment) rise from 
their cover at the bottom, instead of near the top. of the. 
jangal belt. Not being so high. Up an the head of the 
storthing party, they could not attain, in time, -the position 
requisite to bring about the contemplated diversion. 

‘Retying, however, 7 he continues, * on the gallantry of 
the troops composing the storming party, and feeling the ill 
effect of further delaying to take the stockades, 1 sounded 
to the head of the stomiers to throw out skirmishers to the 
left. . . . Lieutenant, Gardiner gallantly led, thus turning 
the dank of the enemy’s position. The whole steadily 
ascended the steep ridge, at the top of which a succession 
of three stone stockades were occupied by about 150 -of the 
enemy, who opened a heavy fire upon the stormers . . , 
also 1 exposed to b Lowers of atones from the top of the Fort 
immediately over them. The stockades were carried with 
Httle further difficulty than that, of climbing the very steep 
ascent, and the enemy fled the moment they saw their flank 







.Captain Jacob, 2nd grenadiers . . . also Lieu tenant 'BelfU-.-l. 
K.:M. 17fr.li regiment, and Lieutenant Batlye, 21st regiment 
N.I, Those o(hirers then pushed on to the steps leading 
up to the gate of the hprt, with the few men' up vvi^i: 


turned. Lieutenant. Mnnbee, of 


advance, and Lieutenant Oarfliher, who led the flankers* wove . 
the hrst to enter the stocic&cfes* immediate I y followed by 


them, and weye there awairing furthei* support when 1 arrived 

• ifiMffijjS Lt Si Mi i|i | ■ r : .si jg '• j ... nlv 1 r.jjjj 


' V Vr’’ . ■ '■ ■? i.$<V ; lv I , ’ l O' h i, ( : *' * *| f . {•'* 1 ■' ' ' 4| '!' ' ' 1 'Vi.j y ‘ 'jybf''' 

As the fugitives from the stockades a voir lid entering 
, > .. . .• . ' . 


.Maiisa.ntoshj it was doubtful whether Heinous opposition was 


to be h -oked for from behind its walls. Its immediate capture 
wap m any ease, an important object, because its .fall would' 
ensure that of Manohar also, and possibly result in the', 
apprehension of the chiefs in both places. Upon the whole 
Out-ram thought it well to lend a favourable ear to the step, 
which Lieu tenant Mttubee gallantly volunteered to take— 
wijt* fco apply powder-bags to the gate. Five officers 1 ' and a 
tew men of H,M. 17th and 22nd regiments, accompanied • 
the directing engineer on this Of-caKion, but the, attempt was 
unsuccessful and some loss ensued; 2 The result was distress¬ 
ing, and circumstances would not have jo stifled any hasty 
. instructions for a second experiment.-of the kind. Meanwhile* 
attention was given to prevent the egress of the garrison pre¬ 
paratory to repetition on the following night. One party was? 


n a *.y|s. 
<mKH' 


left in possession of the steps leading to the gate; a second 
party was placed under shelter in the gap between the two 


1 tVyitaine lio Gwvud jfttcob, and Buw*! j Lletuteuanfcn Gardiner, Battve, dad 
Scbn|idct\ 


Die return of had not. feeoa ma.d*v up TY%m Qifeim •wrote 

from which the aW& account is.okmfl- cl. But ha Jcp that in tWs 
Wmp'i previous iidviuiee on tJi** tokwles, fivv been 'killed, 

ii7o oiftcors tind mm wouiDml, fT* uttrl farted tha choefc nn^d 

{0 tta May in the original attack, which enabled the ommy i,> collect thupika 
oi stou. os with wnick the aurttn \ ng puny Wnsj iFf-rwhol frniftb 
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despatch of succour' from BJauolmr j 

ritos’h was secured by the been- 

, 

i a cave at the bottom,of the 
scarp on the west: Outram had had no opportunity of recon¬ 
noitring the-scarp or) the fourth side, which was hot* within 
the limits of nfs chargej but he understood that it.'was So 


g to prevent' the 

third :-ide of Manmntosh 
:>n of the stockades and 






perpendicular as to prevent the possibility of! escape, iti: the 
face of the troops eo-operat ;up in that quar ter, whose mortars 
lmd opened fire on the previous day. 

Accordingly, at an hour after dark oh January 26, TJeu-' 
tenants Muubee .and, Schneider, supported by Lieutenant 
, Martlell, who had volunteered his services with some native 
riflemen, were in position' on' the steps* but the storming 
.' ■ party had miscalculated the time necessary to reach the spot, 
and did not arrive until the ’ rising'moon made their purpose 
too apparent for successful accomplishment. The enterprise 
was therefore again deferred for another twenty-four hours,. 
at the end of which time Outram, confident in the secure re¬ 
tention of the garrison of Manscoitosh, hoped to see effected 
a complete investment of Manohar as.well, by the exertions 
of bis brother commanders. He was, however, greatly snr- 
priRfecl arid chagrined td find in the morning,that both fiats’ 
had been evacuated; their garrisons having slipped out 
on the tides supposed to be watched by the co-operating •. 
brigades. 

Writing on the date of this unlooked-for event, Outram 

says:— 


‘The escape of the garrisons, including, I believe, the 
young Rajah and all the chiefs of the rebels, at a time when 
thair capture was so possible, and their escape might have, 
been so;easily pi \ is moth, deeply;to be regretted. f 

hear that they have made their way down, the jungle in front 
of the.Menohur gate, and coining over the Sasaudroog ridge. 
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some distance "beyond post which' I established thereon 
(an:. 1 made over to the other, brigades), passed on to the 
jungles, where", they were seen at four o’clock this- 
'morning. ,1 shall now direct i.ny endeavourB to follow them 

up.": 11 V ' , ' ' 


HUP 

mim 


He did follow them. up, aud there was more fighting in 
thick jwn/jal, in which some sipdMs were killed oir our 
side and .mitclt loss of" life occurred on that of the enemy. 
Eventually the resistance subsided, and negotiations were 
opened with the Portuguese authorities of the horderii 
State of Goa tor the delivery of those insurgents who had 
sought a refuge there. By the end, of April, the campaign 
was at an end. We hove attempted no account of it as an 
h storical narrative j hut in confining ourselves, to Or tram’s 
stney of Ms, own operations, we have cdrlarjaly not drawn ih,. 
render’s attention to the least stirring part of the whole, 
Cfcfl or two brief extract^, however, from the « Calcutta Heview d 
may be added with advantage. It is there stated 

On January 20, a combined movement was ordered upon the 
high peak to the west of Muusuntcsh. The main attach was 
to be ran do by Colonel Carr u them, wlio, supported by 3, portion, of 
Colonel "Wallace’s brigade, war to cany some stockades in his 
front, and .then move up the Dalchan-wcori or Simpur side of the 
riilgo, while Colonel Outram was to make a diversion from the 
Shirsaji or Gotia valley. This last detachment performed then- pm t; 
but on reaching the summit oi the peak, from which an extensive 
viow was commanded, no sign appeared of either brigade. They 
saw* the stockades which Colonel Garni therfs was to have attacked, 
but which being now hd r in ijarik were aba,ndc m ecl, the &■ > < :ia y 
dybtg to Muhsuntosh, vdlliip 800 yards of which fort. Outram - 
established «- pastil. Colonel Cairufchers’s brigade had been proven ted 
by the nature of the country from taking their full share in the 
operations of the day. 'iV n«tt morning another combined 
movement w* made «n the village of Gotia, immediately below, 
the torts : again the nature of the coun try favoured Outram, fcho 
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advanced gtt,ira of whoso <.leisacliTr<ent captured the village, with. all 
jj .3 swi■leader, Uiou^’li very strongly situated. , » . Oolbnfot Ouiram 
was . , left unsupported, to carry on operations against Munshu ■ 

.tosh. One of those accident*. which no himinn foresight can obviate, 
frustrated his aUempi to gain that fort-rear; by a coup de wiin. . , , 
Outram had skilfully thrown out parties to command the debouches 
from the south and south-west fi pafr of the forts, lowing the re- 
mainlng portion of the cordon to be tilled up by the brigades. - 
failed on h ie part, Arid thus sulita’ed the rebel, chiefs, wh.o had* all 
been engaged, to escape over the Sisadrag ridge, close to one,' of hjk 
. into tho Goa territory. Outram followed hard- input >- th eiv 
trac^, had several skirmishes, took many prisoners*/ and on one 
iccmt&u nearly captured tho chief. Again ho'loured, the wild 
coi.uit i'y hc^ca-i.tb. the 0 hats, eiicouragi.og the io^ nl, and beating up 
the dissifepted villages. The nature amt value of'his services 
during tho operations . . , are not tG. he measured by the sotml 
Opposition exiierieht^i'or loss 'sustained,' fait. by the estimate brined 
by other coimnanders of the obstacles .arc!' ct omy to be encountered 
, . . tho promotion IffiStoweilvan him amply proves that Gov em¬ 
inent took the same view of his conduct throughout the campaign 
as did General Delainotie, Colonels Brough and Wallace, and 
indeed all his commies. 

Has proceedings afc.Crpa were distinguished by t&ot com¬ 
bined with firmness, and a straight forwardness which, though 
natural and void of effort, was highly effective., in the first 
instance. Captain Arthur, military secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, had been deputed to confer with the Governor 
of the Portuguese settlement on the best means to bo 
adopted for preventing 1 insurgents from Sn.want-Wari finding 
an asylum in his territory, and for apprehending those 
; Iieady there, b'urther persqha 1 communication becoming 
necessary, Major Stevens, On tram’s able staff officer, was sent- 
'Then Onisain himself had to go ; and the letters which he 
addressed at this period to Mr. Secretary Gome?; are instruc- 
. tive and interesting, read in. connection with'his reports to 
Govemmerv, The question under discussion was a. de.iie.ate 
one, and all the more: so because, independently- of British 



t hided bv me mmmmr to mat uovcviimeni 01 an i nt; 

1 

insUr&Bfc Bamnt-Wari ehiefe, and mkt of the inferior 
leader b in the insurrection. ‘The Hon. the Governor in. 
Council ha? : gTent ; satiataetionj.-wi'oie'tKe secretary inacknow¬ 
ledging thin repoH, ‘in now recording his approbation of the 
y, skill, and,, judgment which you have eyineed 
cVjfmminieatiouR with'the Goa Goveramptffi. I 
ime desired to intimate to yon that the 

<> your exertions the 


temper, Ihaht. 
in. all vouv 
arft at the seme 

Governor in ( bunch ■ chiefly attributes 

i^nt favourable of the imraedhate restoration of 

tranqumiiy in fh.- tv .yitJv disturbed <kklrictsf 

But this was a. small' part. onlybf the piffiliely-cxpressed 
recognition of services rendered. Official acknowledgments 
were indeed multi plied. The Governor in Council recorded, 
his opinion that, ‘the energy, 'boldness, and military skill 
displayed by Litnitenaufc-Col bnfel Outra.m, and the rapidity 
and success which characterised all the movements of bis 
detach men* i,n a particular degree, entitle hint, and the 
officers and men under his command, to 1 the thanks and 
approbation of '(|0yii|^mnei^r The Coinmandef-iri-Chief "of 
the Bombay army. Sir Thomas MacMahon, expressing the 
idea sure felt iu Communicating the praise thus bestowed 
4 for real, activity, skill, and gallantry,’ added the Words 
* which yon have so conspicuously evinced on ail occasions,’ 
Not only did Lord Hardinge endorse the approval of Sit' 
George Arthur, but the Home Government also; and we 
learn that Her Majesty’s Ministers considered that‘but for 
Hie comlbiatory policy adopted by Colonel Outran), they might, 
have been involved in a disagreeable misunderstanding 
with the Government of Portugal,’ The despatch on. the 
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subject'of the ICola put and. Bn want" Waid disturbances* winch 
reached India'from the Court of Directors 1 near the close ol 
the year, was highly eulogistic of the share taken in their 
oppression by‘this distinguished officer.*; 1 As an histane 
of bow imiversally admitted was his high character through* 
out India, even,lit this stage of his career, the Adjutant- 
General of the Madras■■.army— referring to his favourable 
notice, for the Marquis of Tweerldale’s information, of the 
services of an assis toot-surge cm of that Presidency—-writes; - ■ 
;*His Lordship receives with much pleasure a testimony of 
•merit from an officer whose praise- is so honourable to Dr. 
Forester*’ 

As early as ’February 3—when intelligence, of the 
events immediately following the evacuation ,of Mansantosh 
arid Manohar must have just' reached Bombay*—the appoint¬ 
ment of Resident at SatAra was .offered to Outram by tho 
Governor, through his-military secretary. Acceptance having 
been, notified in the interim, the formal nomination was 
communicated in the following terms,:— 

-'The Honourable the Governor in Council having observed 
with great satisfaction the gallant and energetic spirit- in 
which your late operations in the Sawant-VVari territory 
have been undertaken, and the ability with which they have 
been carried into execution, I ain desired to inform you 
that, to mark the approbation with which these services are. 
regarded by Government, he is pleased to appoint you to the 
offiee of Eeridei\tii Battaxa and conrmandant of the- troops 
at that station,’ 

. : Owing to the -work still before him in Sawant-Wari, hie 
orders to join were no),- issued until May 3, when t hey were 
forwarded by the Cloinmander-in-Chief, writing in his own 

5 Svo Appendix 1I T 
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. name to express Hie satisfaction with, which he made' the 
commnnicatioii. Again did hiss Excellency, avail himself of 
an opportunity to. publish liis; ‘high. pease ’ of the * steal, 
ability, and energy’ evinced by Outram throughout his 
services in the'Southern Mamtlia country and Saltant-Wari— 
thereby .signifying how fairly and honourably the promotion 
accorded had been earned. 

It was now stat d that the presence of the new Resident 
was urgently required at Satitra. Handing over, 'therefore, 
nil necessary pnporfi to Captain he Grand Jacob, political 
Birperintendeut of SawaiU/AVtui, ho left for his new destina¬ 
tion, and. joined hip appointment on May 26, 1.845, 
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. JAAIKE) ANDTiJiSON, page 7. 


Tins following Udter,'from a copy found among the papers of Mi s. 
Margaret Outrem, will be read with.interest :--- 


. 




Hi 


r Mbniit VomoB, July 25, 17 ^, 


wmM, 


i Esteemed Sir,—Your favour of February 8 camo safe, and 
would have received an earlier acknowledgment if anything had 


mm 


ii« 


liiifi m 




fiftonor occurred worthy of communication* I Lope you Lave not 
only got xolievt v d of .the fever from which you wevo then recovering, 
but of the liny urn* with which it had affected you, and tha t you 
are now engaged in the literary pursuit of which yon ga ve the out- 
Kuos; and which, with your pen mxd arrangement of tho subjects; 


vtwtv 


must be carious, entertaining,, and instructive. '.Huts persuaded, if 







you propose to carry the work on by way of subscription, it would 
give me pieotuira to be numbered among the yitUionbers, I little 
imagined when I took my last leave of the walks of public life, and 
retired to the shades of iny vine and fig-tree, that any event would 
a iitfo in my dm/ that would bring mo again on. a. public theatre , 
but the muust, ambitious, and intoxicated conduct of France to¬ 
wards these United .States tins be#*, mid continues to be such, tb A 
they must be opposed by a. firm and manly resistance, or we'shall 
dot indy Iiawu-d tlio «ubiligation of our government, but the iudo- 
pemlena; of our nation also, both, being evidently struck at b\ it 

■ v v 

lawless, domineering power, who respects no rights, mid is re¬ 
strained by no treaties, whoa it is found inconveuieni to observe 
thorn. Thus situated, sustaining daily inju.mis t oven indignities. 
With a patient forheurLtuce, from a bincore desire to live in j.oface 
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' Phi hvlitlphiu, Doc, 3 0, .17 98. 

-. 3 > ~ l ! *ftring that tlte ship (-Suffolk ’’)■ by w hieh fcho 

enclosed Ifictei* was spupwas e&ptured by the PY&ncl^ who never 
restore arty of jpuie, I do, to avoid the imputation ofinattention.'to' 
your favours, and too oomjspoiidenee with w bi.cli you honour 1 not, 

’ *®d a diipn"::. . with i ■••! > great,est«dra ind nyi-uv), Sib, 
Y<mt most obedient. twid obliged bumble servant j 
(Signed)' ‘ G. Washing ton.' 
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appendix b . 

KHANDlBW AND.TJJS- SBjfgg, pfigO. SI. 

Tub- area of Khandcah, roughly .estimated in '183? a't 20,000, and . 
in 1843 at 13,000, is retarded in the latest pablisked reporta at, . 
10,102 square miles. Ot’lcml statement# make the population 
1,070,000 ; or an average of 100*33 to the square mile. The* Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey, litis yet, wo understand, to publish the full 
results of its work for this particular subdivision of Western India.;. 
but tho •tw»healtbiur«tj of the country at certhiii seasons, .aud'.physl-'. •' l 
■cal difficulties 'encountered* have been productive of delay. Much 
is hi progress, or remains to bq dono on the western 'side, and 
something on the south-east of Khandesh to complete the survey, 
KJiaitdesh once played an important, if a, brief, pert if! Indian 
histpiy. At the down of the fifteenth century, it, became an ihdey 
pendent State; and one Malik Raja, son of Khau tTahAn, to whose 
family belonged some of the most respectable of the Dehli nobles,, 
under Aihdiu .Din Crhilzal, is considered by Farishta tho fine;, of its 
thirteen, Faruki kings. Entrusted by Firm Toghlak with the 1 : - 
command of 2.00Q horse he was afterwards granted by the earn a .; 
monarch .the districts of Xalnair and Kerind, He was also made 
Sipah Soldi*, or chief military commander of thu whole province 
and, the 2,000 'horse having been authoritatively raised to. 3,000, he 
found means to increase tlie number of his mounted retainers to 
12,000, On the death of Firms he invaded Gujrlt, laying waste : 
the districts of Nandorbar and SultAnpur. In 1399 he was sue- ,, - 
ceedec] by his son Nasir, and up to the close of the sixteenth 
century, 'when the province became absorbed in the Imperial terri 
tory, and its affairs wine administered by Abut Farlhl, Wazir of. 
Akbar the Great, Khandesh remained a separate State,- or, as we >; 
read it, kingdom, 1 ‘ 

> Srt s ol. iii.. paatiin, .Elliijt'a History of India, edited' by Professor Dowson. 

P r ,1-f l .',, ' il '. 1 ,-i' ] L ''. 1 i. 1 ■'hip 1 'T 1 ’’ /.ydiib 




^inldn 


... gradually, to the valley twtc$rid, 
mark the aoutlOeakmrn boundary of the 'Collocfcorate' of Khandtrdi, 
v-;kich contains sixteen iMvfat*, ifidopeadeiitly of recent t.rao^is 
to Bawll. Of these, Samla, Yawal and Chopra., oil the east, touch 
v-he Noj iborn or Satpura kills, while the GKlisgaon district hi 
merged in the Southern or Saimala ranoc. 


.and 


v.i division.*, and therefore hardly answers the desmj 
; Y, : line. According tet tfo! same author vK-, the' Io' 
jfir'llt;eh.'rate is in goUci’iil fertile, ! the soil <:onsL>ti 
s e ‘ ! ■ rich mould of a dark reddish "brown colour, for 
M' y '^l^finosh part, of the disintegration of the 
-''■'Cft’e:' is indeed « considerable portity 
d tmki'hdly sod mixed with gravel; yet 
■■■';'< •> d-oiCjiinate .’- 1 

-ParishI,a., in his' account of the Kit 
' ; |,i the ,Blh] with the predatory 
u iiismrian., they both sutiernd toverelyj froxn the £, 

,.y Malik Haja, the first king 
; t pirdl disturbed the 

i'oiga of Ad'il Khan Fm.uld 1., 
f century, 2 

hinting the local tendency to limit the term ' H 
: !, | k1 : &lYii £ G awn ho live sep £[ .rat©. from tb.eit •• dlows,; Captain 
J Oralmm explains at the same time that it is fdscpgiven. to many who 
J. d0 ,10fc acknowledge it. He is of* opinion tha^ irrespective of the 
■ jf of Khandesh who vaimtingly merge ail class distiiuv 

Boos in the due generic name., there arts no. mow than seven clans' 
;P in the province which merit men iron. These are thy Tarvis, a, fine 
;y Muslim converts, with -the dark, diminutive, and barbarous 

'N ahals in the north- ?ast; t ho lien «•••• and surly Muhammadan Hind his 
vt:, fit! be south-east; the milder Matwaris, Bnrdaa, and If orpins in the 
I| noj'th-wosti: tho. wild Khotils of the Satpura mountains, and the. 
oi'miidgatort savages of the Dang, orIkingehis, who reside beiow the 
f|' ' |V Cdatts Mr. Boyd makes throb divkiiohs of Bh its onlv • 

i • * * 

;M 1 under tHt head f Ovudj^li*’ 

'5-MggiH i traa^IWioti df /'^r^orr, 


of Kluimledij ^6&ociateft 
ICuli of (J ajr&c. According to tins 
mine m the dajKoft 
tul had Iiabitnnlly ni£@stn<J the toudn 
ifi&ble inhubitanLs ot to mis prior to iho 
fit t]le elo80 of th e fifteont 1 j 



c e 2 




under 1 < 

_>f the. plank and village panel the 
i.ri elie past. 'The jtfahals and others, ho does not 
t’liy ttofepfr 

With regard to the amnesty -generally-offered oa the in 
tion’ of trio humane policy adopted m ld2t>, there was di.v* 
opinion as to the degree ofbtaum to be attached to oTnuU? 

••• thought the Bhil a victim of treachery and'Cruelty in the f 

attributed his ruffianism and 'malevolence) to nu^morption of !uft ^ r 
fellows ': believing that if he could only diammiunte between. the . 
hemamty of the newly -arrived Western ruler and that of the dif- ■ 
placed Oriental despot, he would readily recognise in the fttort a bene-. , j I 

factor and friend. Others again ware less disposed to wlmfewie?., || 

" "" " " ‘kfyi9!V(fed' : hifi| ! 


.4 twav** ^ > 'O '■ 4 

judgment in favour of a, white and in condemnation of a dark-vmagod 
'administrator, and. these naturally threw tlic onus of nri>sdomg 
the: Bh'tl himself, setting down, his mistrust aftd estrangement to hi« 
conviction that, he deserved ho fortesranee at the iiauds oi: my jjf 
government under tbh control of which he might chance >U bomm 0. 
This was the view of Colonel Robertson, an able and experienced 
otheer of the old and justly-honoured school of Indian politician:;-. 

HiB opinion on the Rbils may be farther 'quoted with advantage:--: j ■:■ 

‘They had in general no property, and what they had there b , 
no instance of their having been deprived of. The Government ;. j 


would not, t think, from mere waufcoiffiess, .have selected this class p 
aa the objects of ttuA and merciless persecution, , . ■. To relinquish ' 
the life they were leading was a course very for from the wishes oi j 
the Sheets. . . . If for the Sfidks such a change was unpalatable, 
it. Was umro so for .those who adhered to them ; who, comparatively jv. 
speaking, rioted in.' the plenty which their leaders’ courses yielded, 

' Mid who! by forsaking them, returned hot only tp a liatlhss ■: 
b.- t also to mi income not more than sufficient for their support, 
well m to a humble station in the community and corresponding' 

duties_none of which would he agreeable to them, after passing « p 

long time in a state of the rudest independence (almost pf..o!,b:.i; 
restraint)— who, in the hills, beyond yielding a very- slight ob& 1 m '.i 

to their leaders, were under no control, and came and went as they ..i^ 
ehose: they were all equals, and they shared in all that whs got by 
pi under, tl\e extant of which was onl y limited by the: v own oxer tionsi j 
AVe may fancy how unpleasantly the call to i aturn to fcbetr proper '■ y 


I 




mi' 



They are daily improving in-cleanliness, and beginning id ex- 


Tbc? read©?, desirous- o r becoming acquainted ;iith thw part of JCIumde r hp 
o no batten .fchkii refbr to the published papers on the asee^ment piopo^d 
be Uhftiiu and Obalisgini t&ti&m contained in the Selections from 'ths 
y<m‘Crovirnmmt Ihcords, No. ijcxji,, New Senes (1863). 


i'U if tempted! by pros -1 wet of a 
,o yield, their adherents jurist 


o BWeisbi the hills; and how, e 
feion their leaders felt inclined 


1B68 a population qf Letveen thirty and. forty thou- 
! than one .hund red and forty registered (tavern rneiit 
•he natural advantage of a river, ou its northern and 
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nd doties nmst oruler avol’. drcuinsitai 


m 


n. 


wUm 


thwarted their' iiifentjan^ 


twm 

w. 


0 town of Gb&lisgikm bow’s the name of a taktUd or district, 
mntiijning in . 
and hi ore 
gey. To the t 

side, it adds the possession, by artificial endowment, of a 
railway in its centred J|pfc its bontiguity to the Nmtu’s tern, tody 
on the; south--where a, high wnll-like'range of lulls, supporting on 
their summit an extensive''table-].and, extends to almost the entire 
breadth of tlie distiict-^haH mtxde it, even in .recent years* a difficult 
ground for satisfactory settlement; and in the days of which wo 
write, it had iumt- of the benefits of more,modern, skill and. appl'i- ■ 
artebs. The rov pinto eomhiisnioiier, Mr. (now -Sir Barrow) Fllis, 
in reporting of the locality in question some sixteen years ago, 
speaks of the■■‘.turbulent characters’ of this frontier, whom he 
would suggest keeping in order by a more effective police super¬ 
vision than theretofore exercised. 

Exclusive of the small nucleus of regulars, Outrsm’s liglui 
infantry consisted of Bhr-s only; the pay -of the men being fixed at 
five rupees monthly, with an additional, rupee for outpost duty. 
Clothing wns supplied by Government, At the outset only 4i rupees 
wjs actually paid over, 11 hd that in daily instalments of two annas, 
the balance of twelve annas in a. long and ten in a short month 
being given on the last day when acquittances were taken. The 
clothing consisted of a payH (p<tg*ya) r or turban, dyed .green} 
n white angrikhn- ( angar/cha), or vest; a. gurgi, a kind of .knee 


breeches, made double and of strong cloth. This was found suited 


Ehlp:® 


to then' tastes, mid' gave them a respectable appearance. In 
Outvath’s report of September 1, quoted in the text, are the follow ing 
passages, regarding Ida new levies :— 


can do 
for the 
limn id '. 1 





poifid their surplus pay-hi the end of tfa& mbnfh in.pTii^hft• shoes 
or ornaments* Thin dress will hst about six months, aitd'fe well 
oiUn dated for k poI *$| being'muform and looking well with native 
arms ; it is also the etenpt:^t tlm- canid l>e given, the whole e^penso 
being 3J rupees* 

* I was unable to proceed in h u if mg more than flirty men; grass 
• .not being procurable so lata m the 1 season; the rest I have qua,H.ercd 
in empty houses in the'’town without infiodging on any, prejudice 
of the inl>abi.tahtft ? who v, ore, at first, very averse to their nvdgh-' 
bbtirlioods and bad many cutises of complaint against the Xiheelfe, 
who were then rather dfsmderly; but. latterly such coin)>lahvfet 
have entirely coase(l> and their behaviour is to the satisfaction of 
everyone, 

M have;, for the present, divided the -corps into'two (damjs,. the 
one consisting of trie men for geneml police duties* the other of those 
whom J hope to train and. discipline as light infantry. The 
latter avo- ■• selected frum the youngest aiKbinost intelligent: of this 
■ cWa there, aiv only at pre^vnt about twenty, 

1 The duties I yet exact are light; from the former a daily and 
xugbtly guard of a Naiclc (or lance) and six privates; from the 
latxer w horn I wish to attach as much as possible to my person, two 
.orderlies are supplied daily. 

1 Ixx pumranee of what I deemed [>n.ulc:iit > 1.0* exacting early f>gi> 
vice from thong I deta h?xl parties to l^cre it' The ill -huucokh 

of two which were smt to the greatest, distance 1 have al,r mdy 
shown, blit the fidelity they evinced on that occasion was more 
gratifying than the most complete moctm I have reason to ho 
equally well plna&ed with all the parties 1 detached in. the neigh- 
ho wrh oml ? all of whichthough meeting wi th 1 i ttlo iaccos,^ de^ciVod 
the ' rust I placed in thorn* and exerted theroHelves to the utmost, ‘ 


The following iivtOrestiiig parties la rn from the yen of Sir Rarile 
Fme came to band at too lata an hour tor embodiment in the 
text, but hi Urn/ to bo here added —* 


4 fkndeeah is one of the iicbest provinces of 'Western India, 
formed by the basin of the Tap tee river, somewhat tower and more 
sheltered than the general table-land of the Deccan, with better 
soil and bettor' water. It bad been rich and populous during the 
flourishing days of the .Delhi empirep but as. that euipixo fdl into 





decn^plfcudo, Caiid resit auiftbrod from boing on tlin great roads 
Idling from the eradleof the Mabi^t.toince'm the southern Deccan 
to (he • fertile plains and- citiia of B-indoo.stan, From the me of 
the Mnhritto'po^erevery year paw the Mahyatta hordas advancing 
northwards to', their annual plundering expeditions. or returning 
y,.{ with tlieir plunder to the' safer yedeases of the Deccan and, ns the 
province posseiisetl but few great fopti between the range of 
Ghauts on its western border nd ibR-eghur on the east, Candeesh 
gradually bocamo dovantatod by passing hands of plunderers to 
such an extent, that the jungle overpowered the cultivation, and 
the ,gi eater .part of the province, lapsed into a state of forest— while 
the few inhabited portions auflbred from almost- annua! inroads of 
iPindarees! or Mahrattes, or from ti e incursions of Bhilx. Ti o- 
■ wild mountain race had in previous ages "been driven to the rocky 
fastnesses of the ranges which encircle Gaud eosh on all sides p hut, 
encouraged by the distractod statp of the country after the rise of 
the Mahratta power, they plundered whhfc little was loft to the 
defeiiceless Villagers-;, anti perpetuated the desola tion caused hy the 
parage of armies, 

‘•To Such an extent had the devastation of the land and the 
hrerease' of jungle proceeded when the country came into pur pos?- 
sessf|n rather more than sixty years ago, that Mr, Chaplain, the 
first Commissioner who took over that part of the Mahrabta Peish 
wii’s dominion after its conquest in 1817-18, reported that the first 
year’s police returns showed a total of 30.000 cat,tie destroyed by 
tigers within the province, it scon after fell to the Hon. Mount 
Stuart. JBlphinatone to airange for measures required to. render life 
and property secure in Oandeesh, and to restore its ancient pros- 
1 parity, He selected for this purpose two men whom he used to 
name his sword * and." his plough; w Outturn was . :c the sword," 
and Captain Charles Ovtasr •was ‘Oho plough," and to. both were 
allotted young military officers carefully chosen for their enter¬ 
prise, courage, and other military qualities. I know of only ono 
who still survives, Colonel Patrick French, who assisted Captain 
* Ovtfns- from, the first, and subsequently succeeded him as Bli.il 
agent, his business being to make, the acquaintance .of the wild 
Bhil tribes, to settle thorn down to agriculture, train them, and 
teach them to use the ploughs and cattle which were given thou, 
hy the Government. 









robbery, 1 to rid the country of aad otltor wild beasts 
iijiiJ lo do tvitatevorel.se was- required to reader Ufa and •> .;••>■ 
itt tlie proviiioo socore; 

^ is coruney an adequate idea 

w]vich beset both .classes of. ofiicrm The ftotmfiy, aMurwye'u. and 
im-perk'Ctlj known, was -ovatytt-lioi-o covered with -dfcme ; ; horde.; 
diio climate was often malarious iiud viangei’oiis to health ; but'the 
great diflieuity of all tv a.? the seeming impossibility of gaining the 
cpmiaence of the Bh-tjjs,' and inducing, them to accept the welbmeant 
mcuf-uroH ddvUed for them by the British Goverirment, 

1 This was mainly ow&fg to 'the maimne hi which they had been 
treated by-oil;!-predccessovB, the Mahmttb. governors of the proyimy, 
•vbo bad adopted a system of forcible retaliation, oftott ac^uiipaniotl 
: i by tMiaohftty,. Atrhich bad rendered the Bliils -suspicious; of every¬ 
thing offered to them by their civilised fellow-men, The-following 
. anecdote, may illustrate (ho kind of treatment the Bhils need k> 
receive from theiriVIabratta- rulers, -About forty five years ago I 
wnf.i trying. '$$ assistant Magistrate, a magisterial case, 1 in which 
two Bhijs were accused of theft, when a Brahmin of high kh 
U nder the Mahmttugovernment came in to draw the pension whioh 
had beon. assigned him after the conquest. Ho sat and listened 1 
with some interest to the proceedings till the ease was concluded, 
ami then remarked that ‘‘ the mhib was Ukiuc’ a fei-wti deni iff 


civilised punishments were altogether’ (Misapplied in their case, ’ ( 

asked him how he would deal with theta, and he said, •• Well (' 
was once employed in Oandeesh myself, when I was a youngman, 
imdcr a Boubedar fadioiis for the vigour of 1m administration and 
•the poico ha maintained in the country. These Bbils were ilier, 
very troublesome, and after sundry expeditions, with very little 
result, theSouhedar came to the conclusion that formal, military 
operations were useless-. against such an enemy. Ho, therefore., 
desisted from warding out detachments nf troops, add having 
manftgni to communicate with some of the BhU chiefs, invited 
them Ip a conference. At the conference he told them that ho had 



oieiCOD viuced nT the iifcdteMty 'of making it worth their vvi 
iio abstain froip phmdeniig, aud that is they .aicVaH thd chtefe of 
' forest country would meet him, he would arrange terms 


by ; vffiieh they would Ik: in the receipt of fixed money all wfinfroct. 
The bftlifc took, rind oh a day appointed they all assembled to have 
a grand IMp to raftiy the amingemont made, when the 9ual>edar 
caused troops who had been in concealment to fall upon them, and 
fcWy-- vrero all to;tv'rmioanjd. ,f In answer to my expresmoiis of 
1 onw ateuoh a proceeding, my visitor infoxnnod mo’ ■ ■ that it would 
mi-ties^ liaVe- been wrong had they been feasomhle beings, but 
.my were little better than monkeys, and had all the attribute of 
vvrkl ami .could only be dealt with by measures similar to 

i h'^e necessary for exfcermi.nati.iig leasts of prey and be left me 
with evident pity for the philanthropic weakness which preventer}, 
a young Englishman from agroeing to the lessens of age and ex- 
periereo. 

4 Such had been the trea tment to which the Bhils had been used 
and or bur predecessors, and it was long before Out nun and those 
who joined Mm in the undertaking could regain the confidence of 
the Bhilsj even sufficiently to induce them to join his camp. 

* One .young oflicev who gave ixtef gfraphio, ^ccounte of his thi rty 
life with jPutram was Douglas Gmham'-^ftbnvards well known as 

one of the most daring huntsmen in Western India; sonic tkirbv- 

. ... * 

five years ago, the companion of Sir William Harris in hia inissidti 
to Bbo^ the southern, kingdom of Abyssinia ; and later again, 
political agent at Kolapoor in the southern Mahmita country, 
Graham had come out strongly recoinmended by some of his ^kx>teh 
cormec;lions to the Governor, the Hon, Mount Stuart Blphmstoncy 
anil ns fr'Oon m Mr, Elphimtrmo had gauged the capacity of his 
young -pi'titfjji, he; told him fcLat he-thought he could not do better,, 
in order to -.make a man and a soldier of him,, than send him up to 
assist Uiitram in the -ta#k on which he was then engaged, the 
drilling- of the Dhildj and raising a corps for the protection * of. 
life and property m the wilder puts of Caruleeah, to be com 
poted entirely of that- race under officers, some native and a few 
Eiivt>poaiis carefully chosen from the ranks of the Bombay army. 

* Noting Ensign Douglas Graham accord iuglv jbqnieyod up to 
join On tram (mounted on a pony, the only jneans of conveyance at 
that tme), by paths .through jungles, which are now traversed by 






Ghauts. Outram hud come to this village at the earnest request 
of' the inhabitants, who represented to him thatnig a&tboy 
always 1 did from the deprifdatbat 1 . of the feigej^, who had. almost 
the whole of the country between mime and the Surat coast to 
thomacJvofl--their 'existence had been made quite intolerable by a 
huge tigress, who proved upon • heir cattle and occasionally them 
women and children. ►She h&d taken up her abode m a long 
tunnel, cut, through spur of a hill, in more prosperous times, by 
the Mogul rulers of Baglan, to convoy to the village the water of n. 
distant stream,. Douglas Graham found Out ton with afew iftiLs 
recently attached tohim by what they had .heard of his lauding 
prowess, planning with the villagers his; schetno of operations 
against the tigress. ;Sho had ensconced herself in the umepl, a 
passage Of considerable length through a hill composed of soft tufa, ' 
which had been cut out .mbcienfly to enable two men* stooping, 
to walk abreast; and clear the water channel of Obstructions. The 
water was, at that dry and intensely hot season, .only a few inches 
deep, and afforded a. pleasant lair to the tigress after her nightly 
foray. The villagers could not. tell; as she had walked. aloe 
M watercourse, by which end she had entered, and there 
wore places inside large: enough for her to tom, so that it was 
impossible to say which way site might .be• lying in watch for 
anything she heard approaching. Outran;’s first question to <uV 
young friend was, “ whether ha had brought his 'gm*.’* Of cowrite 
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press bis right to' accompany bis chief,, so Oai™m explained to him 
that they ^yould havo to walk. in with the water over their ankles, 
and stooping, with the certainty that the tigress would bear t.hftir 
approach, and would tern round and enable them to see her 
position by the glare of iter eyes, ' « We will go in akquietly ns wo 
cun,” he said, *•' but if y >u catch a sight of hor eyes, take a very , 
steady aim and lire between them : take rare not to tire too high, 
and you will be sure to hit her in some had part. .If she cannot 
turn round in the tunnel' she will come straight to at:, and you 
must throw yourself iiat OH your face; do noi, mind the water, 
hut keep your head low, and she will to a certainty ipake tor the 
light behind us, find got out into the open ; be.sure you take good 
aim between the eyes. 1 ’ This was a, comfortable -positurn for a. boy 
perhaps of sExteoh, but Graham begged not to be left behind, and 
accompanied bis chief,, devoutly praying, -as he afterwards confessed, 
that the tigi-esa might go out - at the other end unci give them a. 
rhan.cn on more' otpiitl terms. This she did, and Graham had the 
gratification of putting a shot into her before she was killed among 
-.this bushes on the outside, having satisfied hj* chief that the youth 
avP , made: of the right stuIf for a Blul agent’s assistant. 1 





the .M&h >-fvanta. Thongii the name of th.is distinguished offidoi *bay 
not-have lx»n mentioned by the framer of the address presented to 
iSii* Richard Temple, it is probable that among the Europeans and 
natives in whose presence it was read and responded to, there niay.. 
have. V-bn one, or more than one, to whom it 1 would .naturally 
<■» nr int bonpectipji wjbhthb reforms inaugarated «,t tbo down of 

' ."'III RiOHAnn Tj?MPX.E AN!) TUB Mb) HI K.ANTA. CHIEPS,- 

JPiiring his recent tour in Guzejwt H E. the Governor of .Bond, ay 
held a durbiuvOt Sadia, which was attended by thirteen; chiefs of the 
Me.hi Kalita,.headed by the Mab&tja of fifctar. One’TKaktfre w&.«s 
offended at the place assigned him and went away, and a second 
was accidentally absent, After the presentation. If. H,. the 
Maharaja of Edar read tho following address* with..fi,-,t,fi J png T :'c|eJ»f- 
'.voice, and distinct, tolerably correct pronunciation, showing a fairly 
good knowledge of English ~ 

‘‘To hi» Excellency tho Honourable .Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
G.C.S.L, O.LE., < ■■overm.tr' of Bombay.—May it please your 
Excellency,—I beg on nay own behalf, and On that of the other 
chiefs, sirdarSj'and people of this province, t-o bid your Excellency ; . 
hearty welcome to the Main Kanta. Your Excellency is the 
second Governor of Bombay that has visited '.this - province. • We 
hail your.arrival, ;r d rejoice that yon should sec a/id judge with 
your own eyes the vast changes and various' reforms that have 
taken place since tho Honoilmbio, BJountstuart Elphinfstone paM tt 
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so- renowned throughout- India. In conclusion, u 
:e$s our sincere and gratefcd thanks for the kindness 
vn. and to assure your Excellency of our firm lo 


, 

'.-■it . b*yf 


- marauding 


statesman, 

„' to pence and tiiwaqiuliifcj*. Wharo 
;ds of robbers and outlaws, a thriving and 
.-ai population now till the ground, secure 
of -their toil, and the habits of nearly ail Has 
i r the hatter, while education la extending even. 
Wo cordially acknowledge that, to the protection 
Government the Main Kn ta is indebted for this 


happy change, and we trust that audor its Fostering care 1 
pie of t his province will rise still higher in the. scalp 1 of.ei 

‘ x> . .’i-n • • ■ m* n . . 


1 * 0 - 


AVe rejoice in yonv Excellency's viait, no 1 merely on oifi< 

1 ■ ' at also became we aits, glad to meet thus facx. to dice 

and untiring energy 
-* W to 


man. whose administrative a 


you have 
loyalty and 

. unswerving devotion to our gracious Sovereign. Queen Victoria, 
Empress of India, and we pray that you will be pleased to lay 
those opr sentiments at the foot oil the Imperial Throne.” 


mm 


1 In reply his Excellency said that he Vais glad to’make the 
personal ac<pmintance of the Malit Kanta chiefs in their own 
province, and to hear an .address.in English so well read by the 
Maharaja of Edna'. His.'Excellency was aware that an English 
’ education was nob within the reach of all of thorn at present, bring 
ioorc.'or leas expensive, but hoped, that such vernacular education 
as was’ obtainable would bo availed of for the rising generation. 
His Excellency was glad to be able'.to visit the Mahi Kan hi, anil to 
see for himself the state of the province. He enjoined the Thakdios 
to make it their business to increase the productiveness of their ter 
lltorios and ameliorate the conditiou of their subjects, by carrying 
out irrigational projects, by the careful study of agriculture, and 
by introducing- reforme. Ilia Excellency animadverted on the 
Byad system, regretting the frequency of disputes between the 
Thskores and their relations and dependents: and ascribed it to 
the faulty system of allotting to the Byads some portion of land or 
village property, whilst reserving the right of levying certain local 
imposts oh the -produce or tenure of these allotments. His .Excel¬ 
lency: advised the Thakores to accord.to the Byada some means of 







v,^', ■ : -y 

trouble and life 

i of reteerve whs 
pith some bond of 


50 1*138 v'fllci: 
that 11 siual 


niuo!. holier 
wt»Wkm. 


biment 


ItX 

than ii large assignment 
On the other ha .ml, big , 
embarrass thoir tribal rulers, the Thakores, bv. inetioumesd 


by Gove-rnmenfc, In conclusion his Excellency congnitalw.tucl.tlio. 
■'Phakore* ontho complete abolition;of female mfiujtleide.h .. R. il . y 

iB! ; , i . , i -V " . , *h 

■.■ 5 ;■ ■, , b'.i'V,. :■ ]||i| Mfe- a 1 : 1 ;, ■' || , j|| 

What a t .v&traat tlo.es the educated Maharfyst of !Bdnr present to 
the Hath- Singhs and S.nraj Malls of Captain Otitnun’a tidih ! 
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TO AFGHANISTAN* 00*0 1(58 


v TitE .oijpun^oM of ■ A.pril 1839, as regains the Bombay’ coliuim, 
wean not; of an impwtsapfce o^iiiterest-commemumtw with the pro- 
grefii' of an army of invasion cm occupation in a. country, so disti j ■:••• .1 
as. Afghanistan, The experiences gained, however, were usflftd, 
and may he studied with advantage by present and future soldalri, 
mmvhante, or travellevs, Let us examine thorn ns handed down to 
pis, add .select the nioro salient passages,Git the m'ot-d,. Attacks 
1 ' ■ atid.bobberies, ov attempted robberies, by Baluchis wore very fre- 

ftuont, and rapured, to be iufet with spirit and promptitude. Revere 
' -fexwmplcs wore made to deter-the offenders; but their audacity 
knew no bounds and, on the very skirts of the camp, camels were 
, driven off and cam el-drivers stripped of their property in the brood 
light of day. During the six marches through the Bulan, only on 
•one/day,••the second, were jfcko troops ■frith whom Outrarn proceeded 
really opposed, and they suffered no loss in repulsing their adver- 
i, saries by means of p cavalry charge. Not so with the Major- 
General, who was a .march or two in rear. His. baggage was 
attacked with considerable spirit oi the pass f forty-tuhn camel* 
loads of grain were carried oft', five homes killed, and three troop era 
wounded, Oxi the other hand, many of the enemy are said to 
. have been then slain by our men. Beyond R.watta, at Haikalmi, 
the rear guard was fired on and a camp-follower .missed, but no fhv- 
tb er. harm done ; hey out) Haikalwii, a peon was cut down and three 
•camels and an officer's horse were akstmeted without red mss 
ob tamed ; but few, it any, like misadventures, briveer the BoLm 
ami Kandahar, have place in On tram’s journal, as cominy under 
hk own observa.ti.on. Re mentions, however, that, as at the Dolan, 
so, before and'after joining the anillejy at the Kohjak- Puss, 
General tVillshire was subject to molestation, and that is is brigade 






un:s cmtSAM 


had had- f'mreMja. affairs -yith ' hor^inieti hovering about the bftggsygv 
in which upward,: of fifty of fcUn assailants were kilted, with the im i 
only two or three bn our side. 

Tho Bengal column wad Shah's cotntmgept bid been Imrasswi 
by these attacdi's on a larger sonde : and died* losses mast have ton 
inore considerable. With reference to the proceedings of the,mixed 
'Sorer m its’ integrity, -it .was, osti^hatwl that at least five hundred 
Baluchis, Kdkava, and Afghan's, had fallen before our soldier since, 
leaving Shikarptir mid .Larith&na; tile caijncdty roll oil: our-side 
showing thirty or'forty lulled in open combat, be,sides some himdreds 
;i folic.wersmurdered. The loss inbiggie ani 1 1 mis. ow iug to diatk,,' 
desertion of dvivera, abandonment, robbery, and the i.niany WgjM 
preamitihg themselves m » country v?Jaera forage was-scarce, water 
not always procurable, and travelling dangerous' ami diflipdlt, iuuk 1 : 
be sot down at a wry high figure. Sir, Willoughby potion's 
togiments and detachment had so suffered from defective eomnnS;-, 
sariat arrangements that, on arrival at Kwratta, fcho men composing 
them, were placed on 'half-rations, and the camp-ibhownvs on an 
allowance barely sufficient to support bn.tu.re.. If, in - such .<b*$V 
human beings died of starvation, the lot of beast* of burden could 
hardly have been less cruel. " • ( ■ .'4 
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HONOURS AWARDED TO QOTBAM, page SO 1 ,). 

Bu r for oluo General * unexplained silence regarding his varied ser- 
YIU'H m extra aide-do- camp, Oiitmm’a brevet for Kalat would have 
* lieutenant colonelcy, probably accompanied by.it CJJ.-eMp. 
In deed, he was actually on the list; for promotion to that rank, bnfc 
at the eley-enth hour some occult influence in London prevailed to 
cancel it. As it was, he remained a major till 1843, much to the 
prejudice of afeA-advameraenh for his regimental promotion was 
exceptionally slow, and always lagged far behind his Wot rant 
U is pleasant to remark that among the most active of those 
admiroro whoso'kind exertions, twenty years later, seemed the suc¬ 
cess of the ‘ Outram Testimonials/ was one whose warm friendship 
for him dated from the time when they served together on the 
Oorinnundor-m-Uhfol^ staff to Afghanistan, viz. the second Lord 
Keane of Ufcaaii. And although both ' Sir' WiHiapi Mu^na^htem 
ana Lord Auckland had been fully aware of the Bombay cm Iain’s 
©utepofcen condemnation of their Afghan policy, it to no way 
aftoctod their generous recognition of his merits, They uofc'oniv 
showed thoir confidence by selecting him for responsible duticsjmt 
they omitted no;opportunity 4 expressing their unreservedapi.ro* 
batioii pf h.i» manner of fulfilling them. A. friendly corraspondenco 
with the mgk-mtod^ Envoy continued till his tragic death. I tk 

I 0,iu:mI ]eUer ia *$<*4 'iu the text, totimumtg the mtjk 
4 fc h» Oh® of the .Durdui Empire. 

The Governor Gem-roVs approbation did not evaporate in public 
and private expressions of commendation. It marked m.f„ for the 
young Bombay * political,’ n wider and more responsible held of 
action than any Available within'Ids own Presidency. 
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o.nrt of the pomp arid pavado atteadiui-t on Ida movements 
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•U16 simpler way? W .' . * 

intelligible tuafc t>J? Style of living ami moving of tht> Upper. 
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Baiuiihistan, did not hesitate to exptGH* lunisolf- -in tine strn-,igt*fc 
terms of llie importance', and value of his service. CJnfnrtUTitttoIy. 
ft weak -state of health, brought on by on uiigemal climate, gn^ily 
the difficulties of hi* position. Begwlatiot ttud.prece-- 
j™. ...urn*. /Ufa«, rt «ltr oiiiifa ..and mndhr tfriSOotK the ■routine of 


deni-,, which commonly guid,- and render smooth tho routmd of 
Indian kaaliahrii). were almost wholly wanting within the limits 

. | * , v i * I _ ....w. fiU.A**. vilnnri ssr/Vitlf} kflih'Vilvi Stltt'l- 


\ ivsti'.i' eom-age, 'tact, energy, an l sound discrimination : and no 

0 -au.HUit of high princi ple and ** 1 could atone for. the abduce of 
qualities, each as these. 

II :,.,„v he wall licro to sav it few words OH our relations with 


tiife Amirs Of Knan-pur, 01 uiu uyypi -mm 
from i:significant members of the Taipuv clan, and could boast a 
family history quite as interesting as that of their cousins lower 
down the river. One ‘Raka,’ or ‘ Bijan.' was the common an¬ 
cestor, 'from whose son, Hotak,. sprang tho respective founders of 
tbe two houses of Hftidurabod ami Rhairpur, wawl whose other 
; . son, Mnnik, -numbered among his- immediate descendants die iirst 

, ruler of Mirpnr. Ills grand sen Shahdad, cm iuer.it among-the 

. . .. . ,1 .:.«. n,,. ,. rt m ,,r rifa iv *il.i.••<>« 
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Babich settlers iu the country during the rule of the Kalhpras 
/'who preceded the Talpurs), was perhaps more than en ordinary 
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landholder, npd>xpttu»a a sort 01 feudal .away in the laud 
of hi* sojourn. Ernst of the family to quit his dative Wife and 
take service in Biud, he had brought; 'iaany 'B»Ueh followers 
to the .! mvly adcipted standard, these had not the patience h • n> 
maiii long ivi ebs.ouri.ty' ; and .^tuTuig times 'wore nc:ar to b:^ ''tk’ !v 
prowftfcj and nationality. On the death -of Shahdnd, life sons Ohakar 
Bahrain became the recognised head- of the Bind %upum. Tito 
mill'd or of the lutmr. and other aefe ot mol on 00 and oppression 
committed by the chiefe in power, brought nbmifc.a revolution ; the 
govmmnem; was subverted.; ami eventually Sohrab the son of 
ChA'kar, in IJpper Sind, and Path AK> Ghulam Ati, Kama All; L<I 
Murad AH, amis, of Bahrain in Lower Bind, together with Tara iu 
Mirjinr, became the de facto sovereigns of the country. 

It is, of .- Sohiub and his chUdron wo have now to speak. He 
hod aided in the <-o£|mfeion of the Kalhoras..from HmdamM, ami 
'might iheresforo retwou' t-bly. claim a share of the spoil iu iifeh general 
partition of the fefevince.; but the trav.; wMofe'fell to Ids Lot was 
mStU&leuHa satisfy bis' ambition, and he was Dot long in extend¬ 
ing iU limife. To this end, both Bhawaipur and tiie Afghans were 
destined more or less to contribute a quota ; the first, onolearAom- 
■ppfeioa^ the second, with comparative iimiftbronce to fcbo transfer of 
owner.-hip. ; v " 

One hundred and forty years ago, the Pewsfeii conquerors of 
Dehli, under the leadership of Nadir SIfeh, possessed themselves of 
r:asi.gve fends west of the Indus. The helpless Sindiuus were 
dfevefetd fmarkot rind the Emiteni deserts. On the death of 
i> r.dir in 1 1 .17, Ahmad Shall Abdalli raised up a new kingdom fe; 
tween Northern India and Persia, which, while it saved thefemoh 
eoimtry from the aggression* of the latter, made little change in it 
otherwise, for it merely replaced there one plunderer by another. 
The-Afghan monarch was an awkward neighbour ; invaded: on: his 
own avcoimt, and scattering his follower.-; over bind and the Pimfeb, 
demanded a certain amount of black mail from the mhabifciuife in 
ret. . -n for holding his band. In Sind this tribute became iim-di- 
tary, both to givers and receivers. Tlumiighont Ahmad Shah’s 
)x*ign every art and evasion was called into play to gat fed of the 
.incubus } but the Afghan was ue@dy. and 'could never diapause with 
the money. When taking ehe province from the .Kfelhom, tlm 
TMpurk had also taken the debt, but, more fortunate than their 
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prerieee&spra, they found .means of ! htavibg off the liability, Tbo. 
relief. however, wasnpt petnaiUioiit, nor was jfc’be damn Buffered to ■ 
btebtno obsolete. Taimur Shah, the- less for&uJaWe succossoi' ,d 
Ahmad, had biisn p rioted by pretexts j the, next king, ll®»' 
accepted. a shabby m;ifl©mfcuri iu>' lien of ariws ; and rj]ntjn,-ul> 
Muik, brother to SUwi&n, had.'followed thblaihrib example. ; lfajpr 
more, the Amirs of Sntd had so far turned tlw tables on their. old 
oppressors, id lip abatrao-t Shikarpm’ from the hands of its local 
■ governors,, and make that important possession their own, Sud¬ 
denly, new interests arose j ; 1 im question of Sind tribute waa 
revived with a purpose hitherto unknown; a new. power had 
interfered to exhume the buried' accounts; and t,he debtors were 
consigned to 'so-called justice. We have already shown the ciature 
of the tribunal before which the Amirs were arraigned, and the' 
Kmtemce passed upon them. British mediation is a serious t Hair 
in ctrconi .csmces such as these. 

But Sohrab himself had retired frpm-public life in 1811, and 
made over the dignity and cares of: government to his eldest sen 
Sustain, with whom, twenty' years later, Alexsmder .Bnr,nps 
opened treaty relations. His popular find kindly chief not only 
suffered from Ms hospitable attention to strangers, but \va& doomed, 
through the intrigues and ambition of a near relative, to experience 
hard, treatment .in his own home. Even prior to the negotiations 
Of 1831, he had began to be involved in domestic and dynmstio 
perplexity. His father had but recently died at a very jujjpmcod 
age-.—probably in his, ninetieth year—and, before dying, (Ail con¬ 
trived, by wills and. codicils,- to throw disorder into his iMfeafyi. 
Abdication of the riy'faat, or (dice 'of Kdu, had feui foUowbd by 
marriage with a young wife, and this wife had presented old 
Sohrab with a son, when the son of a former wife, fkirinm, was,a 
qui&qnagenjwia'n, and busily engagediu directing th© udairp of State. 
In process of time the child became a man, and a covetous and 
very aspiring man, who rested not until he had brought his vene¬ 
rable half-brother to ruin. Indian history knows the youngest son 
of Sohnib as Mir A li Murad of Kbrirpur. His career affords a 
remarkable illustration of Siruli-BaiacU character, anti may lie 
stadiea with advantage by our own political officers ip India; us 
well as by native candidates for- Govoraruenl servicp: To the first 
it should supply an incentive to tmderstafcd our subjects as closely 
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ns' these stri ve |o understand their mletfl, mid with better results,, 
To the second it should be a on at,ion to dor) heedful ly and, us 
much’ its .in tbonl lies, honestly, with individual representatives of 
tin.' .British Go vern men t, who five not all east in tfe.stmie! mould 
nor professors of one and the same'political creed. 



ESTAttwsnrM^NTS r>i sinw ast> n ALpoinsTA n, page 220. 

With reforoiiceto Outram’s scheme, submitted to Mr. Ootyin in 

August 18,40.-of the fiVsfPcla&s agfdstanta in Sind anti Ft&lucbistan, 

Captain- $flm.«iuls was alveody in the K.aUt State, Lieutenant 
Lectio-was' at Haidarabad, ami Lieutenant Postans-at, Shikarprir. 
It >w&si proposed to complete the no tuber by nominating Captain 
French to ITppey Bind Of geeond-ohtfs assistants, as there- yore 
fdx (i,e. OaptAiiri Kennedy* Cordon, and fCynvett, with Idontenanta 
Eaatwiek., Hattmicrslry, and Whiteloek) at the hi no, on the rdU or; 
officer's employed hi the agency, one was in excess of the prop 
number. Put the supernumerary officer would he available to MI 
one of the vacancies in the third class, iu which four new names 
were submitted for approval; viz, Captains Hart and Christa!, 
Lieutenant Polly and Lieutenant Agar. Under the old system of 
separate agencies fot Upper and Lower Sind, Captain .Bean wap 
the jseUUcal agent at Kwattft (for »ShAl). hut as lie might not- elect 
to remain under the. arrangement which placed his office among 
the limited agencies, his tenure was not treated as ft permanent one. 
Three officers. Messrs. Brown, Varden, and Wallace, then, employed 
in Bind and Baluchistan, were not included in the programme, 
beemuse it was understood that the first Had resigned, and tho two 
last would lx; compelled, by ill-health, to leave the country. Lieu¬ 
tenant East wick, a second-class assistant, had, moreover, gone on 
sick, leave to Karachi. 


EVENTS IN AFGHANISTAN, page 241. 

The busy' Political Agent’s voluminous correspondence abounds 
in suggestive comments upon Afghan events generally^ but space 











idte: lengthened qt 
d December 2(>, i 
•‘ deemed adyiSftbte, h’e revieWhtho existing Dtmatibn ;- 
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f I ]iM long conteJiipitted ihie possiVUity of the Afghan ex; 

t reVolTCil n\ uiy mintl the. most ci tKJlt4iT)l6 r and lej&it dip- ; 
^ons, way oi filtaking off the OabooUmmec^m* if 'it ghovdi;! : 

necessary;' and hi that -case, what aramgfflrceut.wotihl bust 

■jftciire our jnfhneuoe in Afghanistan, , , . To p allow pursed vw to bp 
i/rivm only or to wither cm, muter fyeisml ■drvumatm?;.*#, wold; l 
really think -be fontemount. to throwing Tip cur hold ou Incite, lor 
such k dee! anil,ioo. if weakness vvohld ho a’ death-stroke power 

priuhipoily baited opinion- Knot to bo thought of* I 

trust; nsi'theu will 'the necessity oocar, I eohlidehUy hope, for tumuli- 
* cftpituifttiisa by any . 0 ! our ^rifeoite thronghowt Iffio-country,’ 

,..'v one of w kick ia capable of bolding its posttion pit the cteteosive 
tjl spring, if provided with ammunition, 1 °f Aviltb, X trust, every 
post iu\s a sufficiency, at least for mere defence, behind walls which 
need not call for much expenditure; and 1 have every exjpeotation 
tb'acfc ivmbn^io ifcercenaay a people, provisiofca wjli teobteinedwith- 
put difficulty, after the first entkiu. 1 iaam of the revolt abates, and the . 
yi^ilantoe of the besiegers begins to relax arid dissension to.fti$jh r y 
!Ui inevitably must.'result'from delays in.attaining their object*. I 
rely upon ft, that by the finfe for out troops to advance'<m. Ufdrool t 
from ■ Jelte-l&bmi and Candalmrythe league will lijft g yeatly weakened, 
if not entirely broken; end that little or no (opposition .will be 
offered, or if so, nothing that will nut be overcome, by fresh an 
eager troops, at infinitely loss cost than the weak and wopd-oi 
brigade under Sale Buffet ed on re ij.io incut from that capital. 

I would, after the r> i.mon of the chiefs, .admit their rigl 
choose a king for themselves, sin.ee the national voice bos deol 
against Shah Soojah, . . on the condition of - n British rapre»rt.ta- 
tive being retained tit that court, and pledgee for dub deference to 
British counsels. A Bumkizre would most likely bo noimhated; 
anti if Dost Mahomed,'it would be. to our advantage.’ 

How ftecnrufoly these anticipat,ions were in accordance with 
actual fecte, the events of 1842, the journals of Byre, of Moburi 
Lall, and of Lr*dy Bale fully testily. But the ‘ military crime (aa 
'be. expressed it) witnessed at Kabul, and the non-provisioning' of 
zni; were beyond the ken of those who, like himself, had biased 






■their pV*t'ionSi of the safety of the largo ml well-provided force 
tipoJs knowledge .of plc;oo and f nople, 1 and upon ordinary mitfhuy 
fousidfti'atfohs. Ho writes to Sir J. Ctywiac on .February 4.0, 184d : 

< j h&ye .proved a false prophet, alas! as regards the issue of 
affairs at CftboOlj but who could conceive that , five U, 

British troops would deliberately commit suicuh, which literally 
'hasVbeoii the fate of the ^|boolj garrison.? From first to last such a 
tin&tw of iKfiitipn.l ml military mismanagement the history of the 
typi'M 

■ ''After -cSoittm^nting: in detail, upon the errors ooiyimittecb he cbp- 
dtvdes: ‘ Within iny own charge, ! confidently trust to, all going 
on well j in, spjtdof ,tho yolcatio around us. . • •*. you wall see that ,1 
mk (in 1830) predicted everything that has como to pass so &i'nn 
the jtfy/MW are noewevned, though certainly t never could have 
;U that 'em* tfdfy* in that country ctmld bo'humbled to such 
ye depth of degradation,,' 


ti'.yy 1 : • P V .. . 

? OF MA.TOK ol’tkam, page 29 

. 1 

fs inference to the peculiar treatment- of Major Outrani t 
In the text it would be unfair to bis memory to pass W ftlto, 
thnspdntnneovis expressions, however eulogistic, of two such eon. 
potent observers as Homy -Lawrence .and Mbimtstunrt ElphiriKten 
The former remark* in Ms drcady -{uoteci article in the ‘Caleiib 
tevimv ' of September l b 4 3 : 




services (hiring the first A%han ww.'Vitere second to those 
no offitier then and there employed.' Anti hod he remained in t 
Glrilzecv country, or at- Kilobit., many of pur disasters might i 
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frehi taking advnntngo of our disasters, but to i 
. in furnishing supplies and carriage for the rdievi- 

........ ..- rr:,, „e ._i 


tn u tidings from A ffghanistnn—Outram held his frontier post 
with a Mm hand, a bravo. heart, and cheerful tone that (night 
to have, been contagious. Vigilant, conciliatory, coimigeons, he 
managed, with his handful of troops, not only to prevent tho Anaoers 

induce -them to aid 
relieving ; then considered 
the retre iting, army. Tub merits of his exertions on that oecasidh 
are little understood. He obeyed as vas his duty; but ho did not' 

■PBT ■. 


y-hVt- 


the less clearly perceive the ruinous tendency of the Government 
orders. He hud the moral courage' to sacrifice his own immediate 
interests by stemming the then prevalent tide of cowardly 
counsel. 

Regarding Hammersley’s fate, Sii Henry remarked : 1 Outram T s 
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ehivalroos defepee 1 of Us n&mtant, Idou.t«!*iflhii- Hamihersley, is 
cmo of the ’many xiwtanefcsi in which he advocated the ri^bt, at the 

peril of his own infcpWs.: Hammarriey was as In. ;t , an konest- 

hearted a ycinng soldigr as ever foil a vfctim to lira duty. We know 
him well; and no man who did so nfeed be ashamed to shod a/tear 
over bisfoto, J?e was literally sacrificed for tolling tho truth--. 

■ n tn.it h, too, that was of' vital importance to the beleaguered 
Garidtilmr amiy'-~.tiay, to the interests of British India 1 Peace be 
to the memory, of tUs^ftoble fellow ! ’ 

Mr. Elphitwrbono thus wites to one of the Directors of the East 
I ndia Company in 1,843" 1 Besides ids ample share in the planning 
and conduct of various military enterprises, his political services 
for several years ha/vp.-been such as it would be. difficult to parallel 
in the- whole course of Indian diplomacy. WV forced a subsidiary 
grant and tribute on 8ind.j .we made open war on the Brahoes of 
Kb plat, killed their chief, and took their capital; and on these two 
power*, all our, communications v ith ilandahar depended. To keep 
them quiet, aud prevent them thwarting"our meiv ■ s, would h j,ve 
been,' difficult oven in tiroes of peaces and prosperity; yet such was 
Colonel Outturn's management hr to obtain theor cordial coopera-. 

: tion during the whole of our dangers and disasters in Aflghimwtaii, 
Our movements in every direction from Caridahar depending 
on the country supplies wo received from them, fill of which they, 
might have withheld, without any show.of hostility or ground of 
quarrel frith us,,had they been disposed for more open enmity— 
General England’s detachment coujd neither have retired or 
advanced, as it did; and it is doubtful whether Noth himself could 
kivp made his way to the Indus, thru ugh the opposition and 
privations he must have suffered in such a case. In an advance 
towards Cabal, he certainly could not, without the assistance he 
received through! the Shod and 'EM at country.’ 
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APPEhiDIX 0. 

i 

...com} mow of Tins amiks’ in urraiii sinu, p-suv 

The • letter from which extracts arc given in the teixtwnA written 
from Khitirpor oti January :S& One of two days’ earlier date from 
the same'place, had put the General m possession of certain f« ; cts 
arid figurea, illustra ting tte(> reduced t-umum stanceft < f tha Upju r 
Bind Amirs-'—bwitght about by out interferon ee—which Sir Charles 
frankly acknowledged to have 1 grieved !um excoodift^ly/ 'the 
following extract will convey sonic notion of tile money value of 
the territory and revenues lost to the chiefs 

* The balance which now remains to the Ameers of Upper 
Binde is rupees 14,29,000, and you are Ixmnct, I understand, 
to make good to Ali Moorad his share of the ceded country, which 
he claims to the value of 1,50,000’ and which, in addition to his 
original territory of .2,95,000, gives him rs, 4,45,000. Added to this 
you are, I believe, pledged to give him one-fourth of the remaining 
property of U pper Shade (or, of rupees^ 14,29,000)== rupees 3,57,250 
—Totei rupees 8,02,250. Consequently, all that will remain 'for 
the support of the other Ameers and. theft? families and feudal 
chiefs and dependents, as well aa most of the jBU.ooch chieftains 
v'ho have'hitherto enjoyed Jaghires In the portion of the territory 
to be made over-to Moer'AH MoOi-ad (who will undoubtedly qjewt 
them all sooner or later to make room for foreign mercenaries, 
relatives, and countrymen of his minister Ali Hoossein, and 
Afghans whom Ali Moorad particularly patronises)—will be rupees 
6,26,750, who formerly enjoyed rupees 17,44,000. the revenue 
shaved among them previous to our entering the country (exclusive 
of Ali Moorad f s portion). 



EKTRACW8 FJIOM A despatch: op THE HONOURABLE THE COUHT OF 

;diSectors, or nm-iusT iitoia compawy to the government 
OF BOMBAY: DATED SETTEMBEa 28 , 1845., HO. ' 28 , pitge/3?il-. ■ 


,3. On the. death of the late Rajah at Kolapopr ;m-No vernier 
i83S, ifc became the duty of the British ; Government to make 
Brmngetnenii for ike government of .that noun try during the 
minorityof thb present Rajah, The -treaty of 1829 had given : m? 
tho right of ap|*oi«ting & mmfeiety hut your predecessors preferred 
W gj,ve their support to the administration which might be accept¬ 
able to the persons!-of greatest inlluonce in tho State itself. Tho 
Sirdars of Kolapoor had mostly attached themselves either to the 
Rajah-s mother (Tara UAee) or to the Diwan Sahib®,' widow ol' a 
previous Rajah. After a short and successful attempt to combine 
thpe parties in a joint adm iiimf ration, the Diwan Sahibavyas made 
Regent, and tho two principal Sirdars of her party, Rovrjee 
Wu kuna'and a Binkiir Row Guico war, were appointed to assist 
her, .os Kiarbarrees (or miuistev), with tho aid of another Chief 
named fiicro Punt. 

4. The arrangement proved a failure,- the corruption, prBfdstP», 
and incapacity of the Adminisl ration led you in the beginning of 
1843 to'set if aside and to banish the two Karbarrees, iWjeo 
Wukuns and, Dinkur blow Guicowar, from the seat of- government. 
7 n our letter dated February 28, No. 3,1844, paragraphs 3 and 7, we 
approved this course.' 1 

5. The attempt was now made to form an administration from 
Tho other of the two rival parties, that of Tarn Raee, the Alaco 
Sahib. A Regency was formed consisting of the Raj Adnya (the 
principal Birdar of that- party) and Hindoo Row Guicowar, a 
Hahratta Chief, of whom fill'. Townsend, at that time Political 
Agent, entertained a high opinion. Ifc was intended still to 
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retain MViro Punt, m «■ member of the Re^hey,, but he declined 

; ' to act. ,. foy 1 ■. f't'.'.,ifW .; 1 H-,/' ■ •■" ," M 

6, Tho new adnimfotration proved itself §qufp$jt incompeten t 
witlv the'former. In a. letter dated itepWbfltaa. lfft/Mr. Towns- 
end, after representing various insti dees of its * inertness and lolly’ 
declared that • no actual revenue settlement had Weu made for .tiro 
la'Eit two. years,' that ‘for that period no .asset aecounta of Ineofoo 
can be given/ that'the ‘corruption and mismanagement at Cola pore 
art* on a gigantic 8'caW that every reform was utterly hopeless 
‘tinder a management so devoid of energy as that of the 'Raj 
Adrjyft/-—‘ -whether imbecility or knavery be the. cause, whether 
fonv of those acomid him, or a hope that the Agent will bo changed 
n.ud a change of measures adopted, I cannot say for ear tain, but the 
result is the saraoj- nothing is done towards a reform, Ihings'ctuitinu© 
nt tlio worst.’ On January ]5, Mr., Tovnusend reiterated his con¬ 
viction of the ‘ indolent*?, .inefficiency, and' deceit'' of the ‘Rnj 
Adnya-/ and said thru- to effect nay unproveimbnt'while ho is 
Eaj-liarrcc hi nut of-the question.' Ho reported that it had been 
impossible by any amount of importunity to obtain from the 
Ivarbarree the accounts of receipts and disbursements since the 
Rajah's death, and that ’ his ynda to the Durbar were rpero waste 
•papers.’ Hr expressed, as he had previously done, Jus conviction ■ 
that it was necessary to appoint as chief Manager a person wholly 
independent of the Durbar of Eolnpoor. 

7. The two KolapOor parties having thus successively proved 
their unfitness to be entrusted with office, yon abandoned the 
attempt'to ^ or;Q an -diffusively native administration; apd/on the' 
recommendation of Mi'. Townsend, Dajee Rristna Pundit, a. servant 
of the British Government and Dufterdm* ofDWwaar, was placed 
nt the head of the Regency. W ith him were at first associated 
Hindoo Row Guicowar, a member of the preceding ministry and, 
Kassinath Runt, the government AMibdr-navis, These individuals, 

• however, were shortly suspended by Mr. Reeves, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Mr, Townsend .-is Political Agent, The grounds of their 
suspension were, in the case of Hindoo Row, that the administra¬ 
tion of whieh he had formed a part was found to have left a great 
deficivticy in the treasury, mid to have, immediately before, giving 
up office, unauthorisedly, and (it was suspected) corruptly, xsieated 
a. .number of Enaius which had beep attached. The suspension i jf 
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^ •tenv)cvige or ilie relm^e of JKn&tja# and by .rmiom 
into of his having abused the ■ ijiftugnoo- which. he derived 
;-i oilico-ftf AkhMi'-imvi?; and we iauvt hare remind you that 


completed, Mi 1 . Beeves (hr consequence, no doubt, of thd.su).'sequent 
pro® of iuore'up®sn.jt duties) hnM&g w$fy furbished the additional 
information called for in your yoerpisu'y’s letter of October 2, 1 84,4, 
8. On April 5 184 I , Du [he Kristna Pundit commenced bit- 
functions as chief minis tor of. Kolapool*. Ou duly 22 the drat 
manifestation took place of atflied opposition to his administration. 
The Cfhudkurt'ds or hereditary garrison, of tho fort of Boadiughur 


th 




yth^impdry dnto .the. 'ecfiidnefc' of tins individual has never 'toym 


it commenced m < 


'shut the gates against .the KpuahUdar, aud-w.erei^iineiliatelyjpinod 
iu their insubordination by those of Hamun^hur, Attempts vetre 
made by Mr. Reeves to open a communication with the filindt urees 
for the purpose of conciliation, hut -without success. The only 
grieyance which they alleged was that the number of Mrtmlatdaiv. 
of the Kohrpoor State having (for reasons of economy) been reduced, 
■tins forte hud no longer, as before, Mamhitdaite to ' Lhemiselvtvi, bat 
wore included in larger districts. ' it- was from tho first the 
opinion of Mu... Reeves'and 'of-Djy.ee> .Kxistna that the OtpSdkupeea 
acted at the matigntion' of some persons- of inllucnCo at Kolapoor. 

9. A force' under !LituHen:«.d-OoIonel 1 Wallace marcln d lVom 
Belgium on September 16, to reduce the rofraciory forts and 
■ reached Sainiuighur ofl the 19tin The (Ihudktiroes pom-nered iu 
their resistance. From a variety of nausea/ among which imperfect 
inf >rmatioai respecting the strength of the fort (for wfiieh imper¬ 
fection 'it is 'very .difficult to account) appears to have boon the 
principal, (lie defence >VftS unexpectedly and most unfortunately, 
protracted, and Sauuingbur did not foil into the hands of our 
troops until October id, when it was taken by storm. During 
this iptsrya] the .insurrection. had become genera). The town of 
ObfcWdee in the British territory was am-prised, and its treasury 
phsmierai. The 'CllincUcUveea of Jdunshur, n fort, in the Jfokpuer 
crumtl-y, hut overlooking that of Sawynt Warree, commenced 
.iiggieshioits upon the last-men tionei:’ tomtjwy. The strong forte 
of JPunolla, ittul Pownghni- in tho northern part of Kolapoor were 
placed in a state of defence. The troops at Kolupoor itself, under 
a leader named Bahujee Aluraknv, 'seized upon the minister D&jjee 
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Krittaa,, and upon -thb ypjiiig Email’s tutor, threw thorn into cou- 
liooment at' Punalla, andrccnlted the, former Kwhames, Kovjee 
Wiikiaia and Dmknr Bow Guicowar, ■whom, together with the 
Bowan Sahib, they reinstated in the administration. 

10. • After the capture of Samungluir mid the defeat of a 
party of (be Kolapoor insurgente who were oti their way to relieve 
that phwtej the primary object waft to aiipjrte*® MM insurrection at 
Kolapoor itself, For this purposeLieutmianteGoionel Outrani 
'(.who, having ■volunteered to proceed to the scene of disturbance, had 
been placed by your' Government under the orders of Sir, Beeves) 
moved forward with a light detachment toward?? Kolapoor; and in n 
few days succeeded in o.btaining peaceable jtossessiowof the town and 
fort and of the Elijah’s person. A large portion, however, of the 
Bchundy, headed by Baoajee Ahnukur left the place and continued 
in nrnis, Before lAeutena/it-Oolowel Outnun was admitted into 
the town, he had promised.(on condition of immediate submission) 
what was "called an amnesty, amt this measure, being in the first 
instance imperfectly reported to you, appeared to you extremely 
objectionable. On further explanation, however, it appeared that 
(besides the excoptiou made of ail * ho were eoncoraod in the afkdv 
at Ohiekodee, or who had committed- any other act of aggression 
egfuns.1 British territory)'the chiefs, themselves hud received no 
promise of pardon, in case they should afterwards prove to have 
instigated the rebellion, and the amnesty altogether was conditional 
iipon osLablishing the existence of 'grievances,' Ticui : ’iami-Colonel 
Outmm gave every facility and even encouragement to thy troops 
and people to make their grievances known. Very few' complaints, 
however, were made, and these were not only trifling, but appeared 
on examination to be unfounded. The Kurbarra Dajee Kristrift 
came out with unblemished character from the investigation, 
and the amnesty was nullified by the failure of an essential con¬ 
dition. 

11. The movement of Major-General Dolaiaotte’s force agaiuKt. 
Boodurglmr, which had been suspended while Kolapoor ifaeti Was- 
hjj insurreotion, whs now- resinned, and ou November 10 the Major-' 
General obtained possession of the fort, having first: granted terms 
to the Crhudktjirpes considerably more favourable than was con¬ 
sistent with the intention or oven the orders of your Govern¬ 
ment, and this too although Babajee Ahirnkuv and his followers 



jDelamotto entered by anotfo 
dili'gfii is m no great distance from 3 
M.Hjoy-ltoueral Pejanmite w<ua'about i 
;&<$ ^vihen it. wfts..w:iumo>ioil to the n< 
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.more iniforturiike as at the same time a 
aroke oat ia the Sawiint Wurree. Tho 
wha since ihcir pardon by Government 
1 their former turbulent habit-*) rose in 
lift Sahib, the son of the Smaiwisye. to go 
hup. In a short time no part of Sawtmt 
oti in the jKMisedsion of the Gove mm ant, 
.d the posts actually held by detachments 
icursions ware also frequently made into 
TJaitseo and Parghcr on the one side, 
i!wa on the 'other. 

j artigrapa i o, murnng to the imprisonment of Colonel Ovam-J, 
states:' ‘ We must express our satisfaction .... that Mr, Hooves 
anti TaeutenanbColonfil Out.ra.rn refused to listen to any propositi qhst 
from the insurgents previously to Ida release. That release,' when 
it took place, not having been accompanied by any . offer of suh- 
. mfcwioa, except upon condition’s which could not he granted to 
armed insurgents, it unhappily became neoessary to storm the 
fort; and. the chief insurgent leader, Babajee Alurakur, fell in the 

ussniut.’ • ' ; ' 

The origin of the insurrection is thus sketched mcl commented 


16. The territory of Rolapoor contains thirteen forts, twelve of 
thorn- hill-fortii, and in point of situa^ibn among the strongest in 
the world. Of these thirteen, eleven have on this occasion been in 
yu'-ms against our 'Government, the -exceptions being the two 
forts of Gunj’andiirgur and Sewgin.tr, belonging to the.dependent. 
Chief of Bowra. The resistance has in general keen obstinate; no 
lessthan, six of the forts were either taker, by storm or evacuated 
.after'a tiiist unsuccessful assault besides tills, all, or nearly all 
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;its; fcroopsfwere oottWttiwtlh the establishment of the unauthorised 
Goyemmonf at .K.olttppor. ■ ;V; ' , ■■, ■ • 

'17. According to ybtfr• statement, ( tlior© are strong reasonf for 
believing that there . is not a single- person of any note connected 
vvit-li the Kpltipr..-.,- Btate who will not ' be found more or )■-;:■■ 
implicated in the late unlawful proceedings in that territory.' 

18. Such a. display of hostility cannot in our opinion - bp 
explained by the. intrigues of a &w persons, or by any partial oflf 
local diasatislaction. The feeling must have been national What 
hsa taken place is not an insurrection of disaffected subjects against' 
the Itolapoor Government, but a. general, .rising’of the Knlapohr" 
Wtato against the British power.’ 

Jy. The British Government hull given no just cause for aiiy 
such' manifestation of animosity. Its Interference in the affairs of 
Kolapcor hu-d been entirely disinterested, having no other ami than 
the benefit of the Rajah and of tlw State, 'm>r- had it attempted 
tmy fund amenta), alteration of existing institutions. Its object hail 
been to cornet gross abuses and to secure the better working of the 
existing machinery of government. 

20. The motives of the iioiapoor Sirdars and thorn; of Ghnd.- 
kvtrees require to be distinguished. 

21. M r. Beeves and ! ueutenan i ■ jDolonel 0u train liiiVe made a 
careful investigation in relation to both. 

2 2. From the e Video Of s for warded with Mr. Bee yes' let be r da ted 
December 30, 1844, it’ appears that before the eoinvaencemcnt of 
operations against Samtuigbur (but not before the '.Tiaidkureeo 
began their resistance) Bailee Allir&k nr and other leaders of the 
Sebimdsee had a secret interview with Binkur : Row Gufrowarj 
that tl»e prolonged resistance of Sauiunglmr determined their sub* 
sequent conduct; that several of the Mnnkurries or dignitaries of 
tho State, came into their views at an early period ; that after the 
soiauro ol Rajee Kristna 4 all the Mankurrics, and Huzarias of the 
}'abucks assembled, and m the presence of JDkiku.r .Row, Rowiec 
W ukuns, Humunt Buhadoor ami both Rrineeo, all touebpd the 
Maluimjah’s-idol, and bound themselves' by an oR-hlvo bRfaithfi.il 
to one another, and to ot*oy the two Kai-by itgow, Rowjee VVukuns 
and l>inkur Row; and that they immediately despatched agents 
to seek assistance from Oou and Snavimt Wmeree.' The motive 
assigned is dissatisfaction et the appointment of a foreign h r 
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iwt of those fojuioc.tod with the two previous 

•^#iihLHtautipQK, resentmciit at . tlie Urn of potter hr 4 of legitimate 
oi- corrupt CHiolurivut «n.s the obvious) iuduc.etinnt. On. 'tho part 

$*e.-hjotivo Vas.sftfd;.to l>o that ' they. weio 
soot by, the British Government with whom 


ruptenaoknr 
of imlitoy % 

1J0\^ Titajpfr il.K&vb&ll’ft® f 


oohni.'iy’s iirtfirctWBioTi had any weight, who did tHit.send for any of 
them, and to whom, they could not' Apply for u») presents, which 
thoy used to do wltori-they wain?.under their own Karba trees. 


2d. There is. evidence to hbow that oven after' the Olbei* at 
Rolapoor had ostwifriWy Huhnbttvrl to LienteWfcCtdhoe) Outturn', 
*orm- of them : were in conitnunicntion by. emresumi* (j,idlge*J|| 
Goswuvoo, Bukharam Ghutkoy, amt others) v. h fche CUtu Iku res 
c>f Ihuisdlar it even pruhaido lhat the seizure of Lieutenant- 

C'oiodel Ocuus was brought a Lout " 


ifscola 


udonnation received from 


f.rai it was the arrival of Siikhfu-am Orutikey 


and 


Lallgeree Goqimfe of Thmaila which, offer the Ghudkorees hud 


almost revived to submit, decide. 1 them m hold out. ft i H asserted 
dfie'GliudkurecS 'aiid Babajee Ahirakui ..sqioeteJ that tins Dev-a a 
fSidiib and the ihyah-s bmther would come ('kit a’n.l ppeiviy coi.tjiten- 
imice their resistunea, and there is* considered de region to believe 
dl.d, SI oil wtm really the intention of those persons, though 


<mg&uon 


tko sio^fo of 


G?indkur^8* tntl ORpeeiolly by Mxo piolo 
Siiimrngknr, 

Wo fed little doubt that the Glmdkurecs of the two forth 
VOh. r. E B 
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frustrated by . Lieirtpnnnt-OuTonc] OutramV vigilance. 11 On the 
■vowui points, however, which relate to Pnm.lhi. Mr. Reovw ('as 
apposwre fxysn fiifcj letter of March 19) is much Mss decided in Jtm 
opinion than The if ten a nt- C! o toned Ou tram. 

_T. The motives of the Dev . Saldb and the Kolapbor Sirdare 
fdf'the course they ndoptcc) are obvious, and those of the leaders of 
:Jn; .Rolfipoor troops am also sufficiently intelligible. .Bat the 
* < >f *wikui ‘.its wpic '.lilluvQ.ntly situated. They do not appcgi a. 
have bn* n rlcj rived of any illicit gain*, by rdfdniis ld the adminis- 
tJ.kblTO* 

:-‘n. 1'herfe hi, however,, £0 sufficient reason to believe that .any 
instigation from Kblhpom’preceded the II rsf. acts of insubordination, 
by Sanautighur' find BoOdinglimvCThiidkiireos. The evident point 
saiher ..to the conclusion that the disoontonivd at Kolapoor were 
Oroouragpd .to "dait they did hy the previous risisu.iiico of the 
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1 privileges, though 'they xanyhaw be 
lit resdshmeo by indueeinen.ts hohl out- 


27 . It has been proyod that the rights 0f 
(-, iu fast been eucroacihorl. upon. Their only wdydal £ 
that their forth and the villages from which -thev t 
n> venues -wore- gorged in larger revenue districts; and • 
arranysmeut had; been adopted (though not earned- in 
under the Knrban-ees who ]im;edsd Dsjtie Kmtrta fuuc 
adiniiiistratioii, ‘Btrt nncler tlie former ^rs%m tlrtjr M iimkitda: 1 was 
luidfer tiunordera of t^e Chief of the. tthudk urtK*i who <^romtmjentbd 
directly with the Ihubar. Under the new system the ChM of 
the. UhudkurOea was under tlie orders of.-tko .Ajpunlutdar, a change 
■ naturally odbnsive-to. their prfoo, and which iu ,iuhnla ; .pvobnbJy 


_ ^nUfttinUK^L VL tv MII^**** V*’W V ' — v - * 

And v ,: careful of* ttu ir rights, than <m officer fhb icabled lh : e 
midst tit them..;. who was, Ostensibly at least, under their curio*; ; 

and wiw\ having the charge of their district and of no uthor,wn<i.u 
a matin or ide ntffied w ith tl>«nsel y ea, 

-28. The evidence of the 'Boodurgluir prisoners nunsfoitbx * by 
■sir. r> ___ i.,‘ *?' l :V wivftft Strom? cOn- 


hsul netfitoen iutrrfVml wr,Ji bytnenew matminuar, it jeppecurwt.ww 
alarm had been,given by cohiding their hoh«jand frnit|f^, 
and flu; priyilege olhricalmg with.their own seal all the orders and 
[- fctera issued from the fori; had been cliseontiimed. It is tdso 
assorted that t-lioy foul l«eu threatened with the dhncmtimiance or . 
tome minor privileges. 

• Mr. Jfeevea isays l thoy had triple opportunity affordw 


^.. _J says ■ ‘ tlioy hatt t^tiiple opi>oi%iraty iffibi.%1 

HB i them for making known all eiromnStanccs in their condition 

! !• . 1 • ’ ■ -* » i 'I i . . . 1 


Which 1 they felt irksome and grievous.’ iffifc men who wore no- 
cuKtbmed, as these doubtless were, "to' look upon their military 
prowassiand the strength of their forts, as tfcbmty security for their 









oflioess -of Resident at Battam and the command of'the troops at thal 
station, you b&Ve ccrnfi&iml those appoiidiments ■ upon Lieutenant 
(Solera si Outrani, in consideration of ‘be gallant and nnorgotit 
sniidt in which his.operations, in Sawnnti \Va vm.< have $gcri ttjndev 


execution: 


V 


either , hi mm xnmnM or && r -^>. 


snconvrtgoinent for •engaging iu cultivation. 

41 . An addition,of three companies and? 
is to ,bo made fco'tbc S&wuiifc Warn® local imps and some .portions 
ofthe forfeited posae-salons of tho chiefs of the msUmietto.n in thal. 
fomrovy are-to bo be&fcpwied as rewards on those who have adhered 

- v.; ■' 

■y-fo'" • 

appor, 1 


to-our interests 

Hi ' "". ■I . 


42 . 44 K\Hfcili> territory of Yi^luilg'rhud, subordinate to fGiIapoor,; 
UdS been taken, for the present;. under British managtmionl. 

i-li. Khully, fdunfceuant-Colonol Grnna having resigned .'thr 


. T _ m . is. operations 

a. and the ability wii it. which they have bedn carried hi to 


all these measures wo ha ve the satisfaction of giving' 

■, .a i yyL o approbation. 

45. |m consideration of the zealous and valuable aid which 
Chhitsumii: Row, the <dhief of Sangloe, has afforded to your- 
Government. both- in troops and by advances of money during the 


clisfcuriirthcite, you recommended that, as one o.t the moat,gratifying 


marlts of honour which Could be conform! upon that respectable 


KM 


i 


Chief, a- sword, with a suitable inscription,.should lie presented to 
him by the Court. Wo shall talre immediate steps for carrying 
tliis suggestion into effect. 

46, In conclusion, we fool it a duty to express our 
vigour and promptitude with which -the powers, and 
yom- Govermneno have been placed at the disposal of 
entrusted with the immediate cominfet at' the late opmv irons. W* 
roust also applaud the sincere desire which you bavg manifested to 


ascevtain and mhoss all real grounds of complaint, and we trust 
\ye'shall find that you have bOTi'erp.mll v disposed to mate duo 
allowance' for even groundless apprehenekms and to be satMedivifo 
the fewest' and least se;v 6 ro examples, consistent with making the 


. ~ 

needful Impressioa on the minds of the disaffected. 
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01*’ A A NX-AHA % I860. 1 


ON Wia' AMALOAJtfA'f.OJS OF 'HttR ' >IA.VEifMr , f* .'INDIAN F0Kt®p WiTTJ 
the or matt AiiMY. (7f> Ihiragi'aphsf) 

%%e i to call 4 fHAttwy .— Hoar in miijcl K'oVi'' 'itajgpeakably great 
I), ad been, our recent obligations to., the l^iu-opean troops ol’ the East 
India ..Company, ns wallas. to their glorious eoinredes. o| tho Royal 
n.iy, « Up Had cheerfully, laid down their lives, tp save an empire 
that then appeared tottering to its fall. Think of the .marvoHovts. 
deeds of vnkmr they bad just performed, of the. privations and 
: to:, ips they Had endured, uud of tho (to them) heavy losses 
which many of them had sustained hoypud the destruction of that kU 
for which alone they ofjiuld hope to obtain compensation. !te~ 
member that the Press had long ttomod with demmmfioim of tho 
(worewmi'pnt on the ground that, w$ were cruelly negligent of the 
clidnis of OTU- own. countrymen, while, as was alleged, wo were 
meedTetedy. caressing and enriching natives who had hot 'scanty 
chiimt} on our epnakhn-ation. Recollect that for.years past- a pain- 
ful conviction had pervaded tho Army chat tho t.tovemWont had 
nipt behaved fairly to it in the matter of price .—a conviction, -which 
}ed to the dOstruciiun, in fyuoknow ulono, of property to the extent 
of rmnvy tens of thousands of pounds—t-b the destruction, indeed, of 
all frangible property which could not be appropriated 1>V the 
captoru, who (and the men were nol Company’s soldiers) declared 
Hint “ Covernuiont should make nothing by it.’ Keeping all these: 
facte in view, let us place ourselves in the position ol I t i mipany’s, 
Europefm soldiers, when informed that, owing .to financial diffioitl- 
tieii arising nut of that mutiny which they had so zealously and 
successfully aided in subduing, they'were—on wbat they regarded 

riz a lawvorV inubbte—to beydeprived oi that rC'O’nluttin.on.t (avitb 

ft . ,d'.v 

i Th«g|v Minnies* nm ir’rfcm-i k> in Book UL Ch. VI, t nonr lbo clpm+tf the 


Second Volume. 
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th^v i; oiifxtvy vrhiVb. that 
•Mirik^r of Bnglantl Hd d^txvod i}\m i 
thivS ;svo eichjtii t iii&tfsonio ttllowancf? 

. conduct. 

/ ■ y\is$ce 16 hv (i a of aim tyam> ‘(inn ,—But grant! ng, m Its 
’lo, I. ten for -the pin] irees of )-.■>■ . >■'■' li rtthip- -for in art h jo ■, for 
; Tbmmuel i t in Ui^ : fioltS ? ait el jSghtfcg^ TridiiLn 

superior to (hone Umt have cot bud. the lifco 'Ciporinim of the 
roitl. and distinctive elements of nil Utafy ■ life j T camiotdd&ut•eitjhgr 
tiK. policy or the equity of upsetting the military syntem under 
ydiicn Iudia was gaitied and inis been vaftmtamed-—dealing a gfie- 
V0l -¥ blew atonr EusteM Empire,. imposing vast btmlafie ote ohr 
•If.i-HKero tiiitivo fcl.Iow-8U%t;te ; imd.uifiictiiig cruet w.reijge pit six 
thousand English gentleman who have well acquitted' thorns' irew 
< »f t,b civ duthte, t ho ugh unfortunately they ha. v a 1 mt . little' nr into- 
o ratio interest, and no Paiiiamontary or Press'influence, temply 
1 . . . 'that an increased number of the regiments of Tier -iMujeatyV Ehio 
nvty acquire n greater praetioal k'nowjedgo of. their profession. If 
tijo real objects of tho-.prpppsetl .amalgamation .ho merely to give' 
Indian experience to a gimter nuLnbor pf Iteyui rhgimfcnte, lot the 
■' twenty-four'corps of the line and four regiments of cavalry, -which. 
■before 1 the mutinies werefound snffioiont to supplement the local 
,. fotete be' relieved every ten, every seven, or if need be every; five 
years, the'Imperial.Ti$esury-l«tiying. the additional: cpst. 

Ccost."~l,\. is a- tact .that the, local European .o'pl’ps of 
India ;u(tu41y cost less than the line .reginients supplied; from 
England/ The pay ; of officers «nd -ineh is aUfee —their rations, 
clothing,- (to,, the same. But, partly owing to .the costliness of the 
separate depfo; system, two ■eonipanics of each regiment being kept 
up in England—partly owing to the greater sickness to .which, as a 
rule, they are subject for the first few yearn, of their service—the 
fact is-os T ii;we 1 stated it. The average number of lino regiments 
coming out to India before the mutinies was 1| per annum: under 
fhr amalgamation. system it would, even with reliefs only after. 
Iiitem or twenty yoars’ sendee, be five or six per annum, involving 
* a.proporrioiialdy increased cost to the State. 

7ac cadets cf the old r&ftm-i —.They have come out to India aw 
boya healthy, ingenuous, manly boys, ignorant of the. enjoy monte 
and JiasipatiojiH of ■life ’ in England, and full of eager nxpectations 
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in respect of the country-. which; i» to be their howd- ioi- the next 
twepty .©* thirty years. . Oii then* arrival they liave been thrown 
into/ close contact with men who had resided long in India am i am 
quitod a knowledge of its people, bthgiiftgkfh its '•oligions. unci 
itft civil, and military history, 'From. thosq' they hfifa- taken their 
tone—-adcpii ring from them a vast fund ofinformation Tiot to he 
obtained in books, unci practical maxims, the resit ft of the ex|K nence 
of many generations. Associating with such men, they have early 
Viacome tanihitia.us to emancipate themselves from grilUnliood 7 —in 
other words, to mapere a thorough familiarity with tho country, 
i ts customs,. wid’-its coneems. Ta king rendi 1.y to del< 1 ftp o rte, thoy 
have nec-eastuily been thrown into intimate lirUjrcmiv’se with; the 
natives under eii’Cirmetaricea which begot iti them • kindly feelings 
towards the latter. They have, thus .early learned to ponutmto. 
belovv the surface of the native eLaractor, to admire its goo 1 
features, aud io understand and guard against its lots amuthle'pccu- 
lianties;,>and fhii?i did they acquire that knowledge'of the Work--’ 
j.ngs of the native) luind which onubied them - in. nftcr-lUo to 
dischttrgu with -efficiency, and in kindness, the various .nulifai-y, 
political, departmental, and adm imstr-ative duties assigned to them. 

Scud.! vote tho inon, and such was the .training of the men, who 
have hitherto commanded the regular and irregular corps of the 
local, army ; who have been the private friends and official CORi M*li! 
lors.of the chiefs and nobles and gentry of India; who have managed 
and contadlpd those enormous: eoiimbamviet and other military, oa- 
hddkhnieiltRfihroii'vh the working of which the native masses are 
brought i «to contact wi th .European*'; who have wandered amongst 
tho rural population, and been brought into intimate relationy 
with it in f lie pm-shit,of sport,' and when officially engaged in corn 
duetmg smyeys, adjudicating disputes, construe ting bridges,- roods, 
and tanks, suppressing violence, redressing wrongs, and performing 
those numberless miscellaneous duties that so constantly devolve 
on military .officers hi this country. Deeply interested in tho native 
masses, such men were to be found sittirjg for hours under the 
shade of a village tree in earnest colloquy with the people-- listen- 
ing to theu' tales, answering their questions, ch aring their minds 
of'misapprehensions, giving them advice, ar.d rcmieritJg them prac¬ 
tical aid in many ways. . . . It may be said that when amalgexua- 
tiem takes place, India will be supplied as before with young men 
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hoId.Vutj‘Vv ill exieut; tJiemsoB’css m 


who,, inspired by the ' prizes which the 


;ind dfep 
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hilly m tlie aapndtioq of-itoil k».o;v/)*.t-go *md' exjJtTieuco t\ 
‘[‘ted^c^ssors of the local rq*iy :—•* tbq thing is impo^ible: 

the lads may ftnftg tho Baine ^unerd iu^Sj but it is inipvjs^ible tbx^y 

■ ^i-UdlSi^ ' \^l>oy -wil! not bo fcH»$ 

cmKlitions of early tissodiitioii and Joaii training to wlucl^ niuoli 
moi’e than to iomiu] study. ruuasess of their prod^^cosoors was 

■ dno. :* > ^ "' ■; 1( yv' :’ ; '/ 

[The Appendices ‘A and .B to Siiv James Outran:'S * Am&Igauia- "• 
fcion Alii^uto ot Jainoaryth 1 860, x&nsL ho road’"y. whole..in order 
to obfejiT)- hay/idea i>f the el&boHifce schbmo for the iirstrnotion of ^ 
1* vb private and officer, .Slid of tlic 0 (]U(tIly tdri,borate Hcijonie of 
oi'gaumtimi irf,; the.-army staff i:n all grades, miliM-ty and i«adic«ii, 
which their one JnmtWd and fifty jmKgmpta or claused• set forth, " ' 1 
'fdo following Mira fleeted from tliusu which, in Appendix A, relate.'' 
to the professional jo l>o held oat fog attainment l>y privates 
of tl j { i Indian Local Europe 1 an Aruiyh] 

Cvumlmom —1 desire to i-eplerdsh the local fared with ahip-hor 
mas;, of JVM than those who 'form the pvdaont average of oar British 
anniea—to entice into our ranks the steady, 'soVmsf, nnd moral 
peasants and arufieors of Britain, and steady,, sober,- moral, «od 
intelligent men of a' still higher parentage and eihnatioh, bi^fc of 
bumble means Hir'd ahhifluGntial couneciaons. sfnch meji 1 would, ''Hi. 
yoolc—in the interests of the State, and for the honour and morn) 
iidhusnee of .our nation m t-hm ocxmtry— to attract to our colours by 
opening to every private; of high moral character and superior mil 
and ability, the opportunity of working his'way up to the highlit 
<j| our shill appointments.and the highest of our military ranks and 
commands, 1 propose, to tntike such a feat difficult ok accomplish ¬ 
ment—too difficult to awakenu i iv reasonable jcu lousy of those who 
enter the ti-rmy as commissioned officers;, but Mill sufficient;v prae- ' 
ticahh' bo the worthy, the able, the resolute, the industricj-rs^to offer 
n strong inducement to such to enter the so. 1 ." viee- 

Unatiac/wd i propose to allow steady, sober, 

intelligent, -and industrious privates to attain the dignity of a•eoni- 
raission on still lower terms. I propose to allow eny private who 
1^: professional excellend© find good conduct has raised .Himself to 
the position of & non-comuikidoned officer,, and who havinif lor a 
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length of time 


i" r , . w? 

iiu* in that position, 


■:% tglr.il VM ujuuiv; swm.- y it L v.r.i -- u 

. huxOelf bftks u <*ompjisWienfei ! .^aeral anrl profe®iona.t) 
of on ensign aypifiogto a keutohnncs commission, to oat 1 . 


i I , 

tnO '.fct 


Hired oS\\# ensigh aspipingto a iieutermnos cumuu^m, to oatr, 
ft,so! f as of right, by hqnouraole savvied aa a ti< . . -w'ssior.ed 
gu’s commission) wi t\h subseipieni prompt sin neeorunig 

.rules. Without contomiing against the eon ersion 

oH-commk^'pne.d otlleers into mJwmMul ct.mmknotusd 
.in; (j can recommending it as part of my scheme, 1 
they.should be furnished •with unalfadnd commit 
£ propose to employ thorn (with the position aval ah 
Idayatbits aiv,aching to commissioned oihoets) in fclio 
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, t arbmenfet.aiw1 admblistrati ve posts now hohl by ,f ebp]m,' 
!' ; deputy ■ and ; ; i s . is c( ’ : ; \ysarie Qftstt actors** <kp } whos a 


,^r 

me** 


i V; / . - 

monthly salary is etptaV to' and itbovb that of regimental i. origin?, 
liouteauntH,'and captains.' ■ .. 

Mttt't.fMii i)f proposed:s$w (Aei.~-A.jul'wha 1, would not be the Jidvpii- 
tageto India of the presence of such a body of men as opr European 
local corps Would become under the moral inflnoppc of this etuis of 
.'rim I speak of, and under the b'iiuenoc of that fine spirit of emu- 
■ iatibn in, steadiness, and mutual accomplishment, which the ait 
lion of my scheme would induce '1 In what respects is ihal. -who- . 
iihpi aeticaMo '}.:. As to its cKponBO, even if it did to a m l exlen 
inn ease, the .annual military pm lay of dho country, it would still b 
ehe&}meyt itself as compared with the cost of .the ama i.yao nation 
scliomo ; and I am convinced that if fair play be given to tuy scheme 
in it* iniegritpy—-which involves-superior satri lary arrangement, the 
euro urn gpinont of industry. Ac.—the health anil longevity oi tho 
, troops would be so improved that a very considerable, saving would 
be aoiioajljr Jferited inhenpital expenses (a terribly large item), in- 
vending cliii tfges, Ac. The retiring pensions I propose; conferring on 
rmufit-aolied officers would "probably bo less, certainly not greater, 
than the average amor Mr of retiring pensions enjoyed by nneovo- 
nptuted riviliims. . 

[From 1 Supplementary Minum ’ by Sir Janies 
February 11 I860, iritended as 

f A mu! gamafcLon 5 Mi ante 
On Sanii.my and General 
European soldier in India, 
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he fhkm in the selection of fcjie offices;.placed m com 
the smallest detachments, I Bulmmily that I y 

detachment were fait under tho control of the captain 
than subjected to the command o!' a military officer i 
in. or, imsmted for the management of E.impj>ean ft 
tynimrical, hard, iinsyiapatlvitiiirg, fonl-raoutlied in am 
-who. confeidjesring duty a bovo,. cares not to disguise hi 


oa on of a good-naivml, Avtdbme&mng oiaii oi’ indolent an 
iiabite, given Xo the p^functory perfomanee of Tiis wo) 
xnore do I doprecato recruits being pb’ml under an officer v 
aumot command hi m ?&} f, av heibe r Ms inabili ty to do so arise ft 
amid of temper or from intempoimioe in {to m?o of Anne, Yet, 
painful dm it ify X f.Un to ^rifess. that I ftavp known 'pf 

many eases, in which. such.' exceptfeiablo mon mwe been [daoif 
cluirgo of roeruits; in fact 1 know that I accurately describe tho 
present state df matters tomu> I say that, in the nomination of 
officers, to tbo charge of tropps, these special e naUficaiton^ for the *. 
officer are little considered. It is assumed that any \iiaix \yho litis > 
sewed a eoit&in number of yeans in the army, and obtuixied a, 
certain rank, is iit for the post- But this is a grievous mistake. 
Thrown together as officers and men iieces^ari^y are on board ship, 
no muiskm of duty on the part of tli'e forme];, no disingeniious fudg¬ 
ing of work,. uo-vioums Inibite, no deficiency.in the fpialhlrixlion* 
fby coniifiaiid, no iudiiiereaoe to the feelings or com fold of the men, 
can possibly escape the obser vation of the latter, who, poor fellows, 
have not much else to <jJ.isorire. :A$i& little vim can bo tor mod > by 
those yrh o have not hived! 


& and poifdercd over the; matter,- of 
the -demoralisation mid permanent contempt for $n$h ori ty^nay,.. 


of the posit i ve .\dj\<JictEven« to wards all exefeisi ag if—which may 
thus be acquired by soldiers hi the'-.caurse of afour mouths’. voyagr:; 
to may nothing of the evil habits into winch they fidh tilxster the 
ennui of a long con fine mart on board ship, when deprived of tint' 
of which they never ought, to. lie deprived—the ever>-yignhmfreoiit rol 
ruicT pateiml guardianship of a firm, but benevolent, conscientibu& T 
and intelligent officer. , * P 

JF*m-€OMndwUmHf officers on hoard. —But, besides subalterns, the 
commanding officer should have a staff of experienced and efficioxit 
non-eommissioned officers, In a proportion of not-less- than one (;o 
every fifty men. And, a& • well to soetiru an adequate supply of 
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thftBrt forevery bateii of re|frt;mi:% ax ill acknowlcdgcmcm b .of the ru'cat 
merits of that miojw ti&tSinabio body of men, I would reoot/urtand 
ibsfc. four rion-comnniifeonoil officers pec regiment 'bonk) ti^nivi^Hy 
if.-reive ;m mgbthort months muddied fmdough. to Europe. . . . 

■fmtriwtiifin'ofaiwi/m.-r-lxi my former Minute I recommended 
ff!bh, $o far ns ip ight. be.fn'actitoJde, the systematic course of irt&fcrae- 
lion in which the men hud boon engaged in depot should 'bo con- 
E not'd, on board ship. . Bus in addition to the ordumry Bel 5 oJ 
i iltibti thus rtcomniexffiul, it i■■■, i tkuik^ desirubb that the troops 
should be instructed in matters' fepee&tly iblrttihig to'tho country 
',>raiibVi|®b^ : what.to look for, and ‘ how taOhaervo ‘ 

Unit which wilt bo presented to the u ■ eyes—live genera l goograph 1 cal 
and atbbogEftphical features of India-—its cliTnatic peculiarities;, the 
infln«fnfeo-of ; .tih.c^e on. health, and i ho mode in which their morbific 
tendencies may-host- be neutralised. These are topics on which the 
ni'edieai, aiul odbei* officers would generally be, competent to en¬ 
lighten the mor,. But to avoid at! risk of this species of in;-trim 
Won being neglected, I would .recoinmend that a course of i<- vmc$ 
(ptbpared under auvhomy byhidntfi com pet out- pet^bh) should; be 
pdutod and supplied to the bonnoan.di.ng officer of cnbh* detachment, 
together with an m'loouute supply icif maps, pioimm , cudck mid 
. diagram-.; for their due illustriuhm. • > - ■ 

Two or three liqinh per wn ;;. devoted by each of the officers to 
the insfrociapn of those Sollcfitou:-. for it, in driving, mathema tics., 
ibitificaiion, or such otht'i' branches as they ■ .might; be qualified to 
teach, would bo but a slender tax on them, and might. herenfi/v 
" qvo a boon of expending value to some- of their h umbler fellow 1 -- 
voyagers. A single hour par Minty, devoted by each officer to 
frieridiy rtonvemttion with the .men On tho library boofel they 'wi&e 
peruvi ug, worth! not he missed by him, and could hardly fail to > ■ 
app •emoted by them. 

And nd one who has seen much of the European soldier on life 
first arrival in J/adta can doubt that the lessons thus given (in Hixi- 
dustani cblloqmifil phizes, &<■.) would prove to> him very useful, 
Smoothing away many of his early diffi'ui.ties; and saving him from 
many an imposition, and. many a fracon with. natives. Wear; .the 
medical officer to devote three hours per■yveelc, on a four months’ 
voyage , to the instruction to’such men ns chose to avail tlffiiBselvrtH 
of his offer, in bandaging, in the use and application of ton emu nets. 






iiom commissioned oitieors who, . 1 . have tecum rinmded, should l.>e 

if; to be perfectly possible ibr 


went .with pfircli detachment, I believe 


NSMI Iff If IP ■ ' - t. ji,.fl S|■ 111 IP l%f«J^bpQ8^_Ue:J%y )' f5 ' ‘' 

a .firm undjudicious commanding officer entirely to put. a stop. to. 
tbe use pi that coatee and prurient liitigiifige, intended &v tin) 
womens ears, wdueb, too generally, I believe, is made use of in" the 
iOvrer deck at night. 1. am an a, verse fts' any man pan bp to corporal 
punishment; but f dp uotf hesitate" to say that, were 1 in -ocuiwuuul 
(it t,roups on. a sea voyage, t would’ for the third offence of this 
nature, ecuitigo the filthy scouiidrefs back till ho howled in very < 
agony*. The first offender I. would put an bread and water for 
forty-eight hours, trooping him a py>onof near the wheel the whole - 
t ime, if the weather permitted : the second •!-"would additionally 
subject for a week to fatigue work of the hardest ami most menial 
character : tue thud, -as X h$ye said, 1 would appeal to in the only 
way in which such a degraded auijjiu i could ho euccossfitlly appealed 
t0 on board ship—Uy the torture of bis unmanly uttrense,' The ■ 
offence is a brutal and a cowardly one—its possible results very 
dreadful ; and the punishment should be that suited to a brute and. 
a Co wardand one oalei dated by its severity to prevent arepetition 
of the offence by the same man, or by others. 

h$c& of txvrefui oMentum (0 ♦ boa nl ship * liff-4 . Audi main hi in . 
that, under a judicious system of training (hiring a four moulded 
voyugfe, very much may be done to invigorate the conyfitiitions of 
our men. and to repair the ey.il effects of previous enervating habits 
—very much to euhitnce their efficiency as soldiers----very much to 
beget, in tlvcm u taste for reading and simple and innocent recrea¬ 
tions— very .much to fortify thorn against .the.temptations, and 
moral and constitutional dangers, to which they mil be exposed 
on landing and very much .indeed to awaken and foster in them 
kinnly, grateful, and 1 eyerential feelings towards tjStur commissioned 
superiors, by practically' demonstrating to them that their fircbctit 
comfort and future welfare hie objects of affectionate nolieitud?! to 
the latter. 


Ittfimmwt inbamtcha.—Bwi j confess myself one of those.who 


believe that external rireumsdunoos very'powerfully infliienco ’flic 
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inner man^hat* there.isi.it--vcny intimate eomiecUon between ma¬ 
terial and moral relihc^nerit* Ev.$ry argsunoixtr, lu favonr of swh- 
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uncut m permit of uncostly and modest eLegaimfq wtitcn is vaiui 
m mpectyof the civil population, l Genicom; to be tv fortiori 
ftppli.cn bio to their ribHtary hl'ethrbn. . . . 

'X iiafe not for the dmulyism, i.mt for the rloofmaios of’ tile mess- 
house, fbv ■" ext mini) ■ cleaidineas, ■ and. far such little elegancies aft 
tofttting fob the floor, ©lucks foe the dorm and windows, uncostly 
lint vij-tisticaWy oommo«ci,iblo pMhts for. the walls, nhaiivs aid 
benches 'a '! tt&to ,alx»ve'.th,e..ro.riglt'e»t products of Iwaar rimTpifaefcmv, 
trays (be they oi 
stains of porter 
pipe-ashes, ami. decent spittoons., ■ ■ . 

€<mk Wa-bWlurtever decision he arrived at af ibg&rdft the ap¬ 
pearance and furniture of our military canteens, let us, at ail erente, 
do opr utmcitet- to induce our sold fens bo seek such infreshmonts as 

wiiole&Ome beverages 


".the convict tin) to preserve, the tables from the 
mugs' and coffee cups, metal plates ibr receiving 
1*^ on: .spittoons. . . . 


tlicy require 1 (or .fancy they require) w'note wholesome beverages 
in'© supplied to them, rather than go in qn- ft; of them to the vile 
dens wllicit five, Liifd over will ho, acwyeiolo to them, bo our canton- 
men I; regulation* .evor so stringent (five Hi era, in, our own ejuv 
.tabs, -,hado ami eoolkesft (by punkahs and tatties when necessary) 
in the day-time—abundant illumination in the evening*-—light, 
'miadnltomed beer to :my extent bey choose to pay for ■ -wholesome 
spirits (that w spirits as little prejudicial as absolute purity can 
roncteft* them), when only spirits will satisfy their morbid cravings— 
and though they may at times exm*i. their excesses will injure 
them less than if practised m blub. hot dirty bazaars/where the 
veriest poison is sold onder the name of liquor—and whore' the 
drinking den and the brothel, when '-not identical, are conterminous, 
in the canteens flriy will, at lea® be under surveillance and con¬ 
trol, ujj.il when tipsy they cun -bo at once removed to their barracks, 
thus avoiding the scandal and injury which the public display of their 
debmtehery inflicts-on (die British naine and the Uhmtian faith. 
Apd just in .proportion as wo carry out the recommendations 3. have 
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made in this and my previous Minute, and supplement these re- 


©omiflended measures by compelling om* einteon-beopera to furnish 





fiordferts, in 


Effects of sw:l rt (tyatmi .— That, by providing him with amuso 
..ttionta and ’offering hint remunerative employment, ypn wilt con 
vert a drunkard into a sober wan, or a bad soldier into ... enot 
one-f iiiapij'o a grumbler or a 'lawyer 5 with contentedno^ and the 
of prompt and willing ■ obfedfe»ce~-ch‘iye' 'out. invincible.. iif 
doieu' r from a.k/y''fellow, or confer smartness on-the man til 
Slovenly tastes 1 find habits—J.do not for. a moment siip^e. Bat I 
do .believe that yon may reclaim those who ar .1 only negatively feu:, 
arsd-'.coitrirm those who have good and healthy ptitfeiplfes, and keep 
ia the rigid path - an -oyerw helming majority of those who Imreaftdr 
join the army j elevating them in their ayyri and Mm worldV esti¬ 
mation, prt ‘serving their health, vastly enhancing their efficiency, 
and bestowing upon our own .military service a prestige which .-ball 
ilutke it .popular amotigsts clauses higher in tlie. soeiiii ,«raie than 
those from which it a ranks mo now mainly refer tiled. 
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iterqhBSf losiss affn/tmO the oucAxm-TroN and 
if Ti.,1 ,». w as: ««.’ (80 Pa^-rapto)., 

1%' * ivdivuhifdti'ij ’ of the solMer.— I believe that the tbndenej; 
of our tailitagy system has been rmsc^ievciiiaty to repress his iwlivi- 
to vv-tsaikosTL tiifi' sccno of personality, and thus to check the 

• 1 l j t* . i | • . T |- , * ’ j*. - < . - 



tvw Uiv 

; matecy one altogether of choice. .1 would eampti our men • to ap- 


wfi.fi ibortiugl i ly i ndofctriwttet 1 j n all and i pr&ct io 1 1 • axprnlien ft a t i 
their philosophy, as are, for example, laid. down in Mr, Gniton,s 
. » useful Httlo hook. 1 The Aid of Travel/ . . . He should, moreover, 
lie'made thoroughly to nudorstaml the rctfiunak of all tho n«.. 
mejits, formations, and evolutions,, fce the mechanical performance of 
which, ho is, d rilled. TIc should be habituated to contemplate, a cd to 
..frame for himself rules.-of action in try big emergencies, which way 
at any time occur on field service—such, for instance, as those in 
which detached posts .lose their''cornmissioned tmd non-comm Asioned 
officopB, or pickets are cut off from their supports (as has happened 
sometimes in jungly districts during the recent campaigns and in 
■ the immediate neighbourhood of the enemy, for hours, and oven' 
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days togotlfer). He shook! be not only tlmeretically, but 
’IPpi ' procedure ■ and 1 pitman tkms indJspmmble in thkh 

- street, suburb, and jungle fighting' io which up judicious ibndef., 
will ever unnecessarily expose Mm, biit wlifeb 'it- is impossible 
al way « to avoi d in the cowl net, of ;n i i thuy ppmxdiotiS. Ypyy much 

more attention s'‘Ouklbop aid to,his perfection in&axdcisfe.ufehip11 ;ivr 
I fear, is, or at all events iijfetl to be, the «&a . . . I conceive 
moroovm ihct cw?'y..infan.try spldipr (and not merely a percentage 
.oreach eprpa) should he taught artillery drill, and, often exercised in 
it, §t- aa to keep him qnalifWlio act as a gunner '.on -any sudden 
emergency, . . . Four pr six hours'per week, in the hot stetson, 
devoted to (wh-vt for want of a he! ter term I shall bull) dtho theo- 
H retictu rrist'r'ncfc.Uvri of their men,’ would not he an exo'esrive iem-rutl, 

on the captain, of a company';i.ail his subalterns, . , . 

PmctUrtl drifts. -1 -believe that they ieight- be ndcairfcageoiisdy 
aubsutened for .some of tb'e.'r<jgu1ar * horse in the mil) ’ battalion 




’parades,, in which aviloir- commanding ofiSeei's luxuriate Morning 


mid evening in the cold eeasem. and which, in some regimenfe. are 



both ..-officers end men. It is amidst, mined dnfil.di-r.ga, and -the 
debris of old villages, hedges, cornfields, topes- of treth, broken 
ground, t-ivr unequal banks of nullahs, &c. &o.. !feu the ‘light 
ir&itvy drill ’ of the smooth pitradmground .cu'n -alone .he perfected 
into that which will often be demanded of the soldier in the 

field, . . - ' 1 

Military topography .—I hold it to bn a- primary duty with each - 
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Mis.: 


offer above the rank of Hen-tenant. on the arrival-of his regiment 
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at - any station, to familfe-mo himself most thoroughly withy its 
lailitnrv topography. % would that J could lay mv hands on. Sir 
'Henry ‘Lawrence's remarks <mtIris subject . . . Like all his words, 
they .worn wovta 'of wisdom; and us the voice of that groat nr, 1 
good mvl sag&cio'us imm, speaking from his grave, they would h aye 
an influence five beyond that which I car;, hope will be mbprilod to 
iny. o wn 'feeble utterances. 

TnrUpmtlml commanuh-i .—Moriah mutely do I advocate'—nnd fo$" 
tho rbushus so ably and forcibly addiiced by Sir liartlc Fi'cro—the 
maintenance-of the presexit arrangement by which each of the three 
older Presi.dtmcdes is provided With a separate army. A nd with 
him I most sincerely believe, that the less we ’ trammel otir com- 
anrmfers—whether reginiontal, brigade, divisional, or chief—with 
rtt/'V ili'tv V‘ :HVAT "•••'•■ .V ' . * • >S •; ife 
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‘te^alalaoas-/the more \ye allow fc-heih full scope for. the play 
of thjfflv individual energies*—w long its aamjndmslg- exdude 
jfrmnteom/fricnds- 0 / mse-ry kiwi an->j iavA aAo#& mmt JU to iom thtiitiy 
the 1001 ^ efficient will l>e our armies, 

t jRed*tapn atid mepi<!io l n.~~'Whm we catch a rogue lot ua punish 
into with osemplciy severity j bub let "us not perpetuate a system 
which seems, to asnutoe that every officer would be a, rogue if- he 
could, and, by its -infinity 'jiff invidious- checks, almost exonerates 
omvfimctiaparfes from any regard for the '/pecuniary interests of the 
public not presented by the strict letter of the regulations. 

'Most of the details I have given involve pri'neip&s —-all of 
them I deem of practical importance—and when .1 have seemed to 
urge for adoption feted which has been already adopted, 1 hayp 
merely meant to express toy conviction that it has riot-been can led 
but as it might and ought to he earned out. 


As regards Sir James Outramh forebodings of the evil vaults 
of imi algamul iou of the Iteyal and Indian, armies, we recall attention 
to the following extract from a. letter which appeared in the* Times’ 
of September 15,1864, from its Calcutta concspoiKtent, 'Writing 
after 0 . three years' experience of the dreaded measure : 

' Everyone acquainted vtbth military affairs can perceive that 
the <( amalgamation " uf the Indian and English armies haa not 
worked well, Indian officers used to take a- ;-.hn(jer-e interest in their 
labours: they knew their, men well, they tried to tiu n them into 
efficient soldiers, they were content to spend their day s here in the 
discharge of duties of which they were proud. Be the cause what 
it may, -it is certain, that this is all changed. Queen’s officers hate 
the country with a bitter hatred, and the* army has been weakened 
by illtherality imd injustice. ffho disadv antages of destroying the 
Indian army,—disadvantages which such men as Lord Stanley, Sir 
■John Lawrence, Sir James Ontram, Sir B. H, Yivian, and.OoSoriei 
Dimimi tbtvsaw when they opposed the arna,lgaiiiation,—am work ¬ 
ing their full 'measure ef evil. The army now shares tho feeling 
which is so prevalent in English -society here of hating the country, 
and the ever-present desire to. get heme. Is it de&itable to 
strengthen these views in (she army ? 1 

V F 
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A despatch from Xx>rd ComwaUia,- Written in 1703 to % Court 
tif Directed, contains the folio wing important paragraph, which, if 
forgotten in the letter, is- nob oksolofre in HpWt : 

1 Tb e conditions, o n which the European. nomcommissionedofiicerft 
u nd soldiers at .present in the Company's service lift re enlisted 
cannot » altered, and therefore those foeh who do not choose on * 
receiving a ne w honhty-tQ re-emlisfc voluntarily on the asnal tehile 
ip theKiiig's service can only bo reqnired to perform the engagements 
in India which they have contracted to the Com|«u»y, .subject.during 
those periods to the Articles of “War (winch in no essential point 
differ from those of ITis Majesty) under which, they enlisted, and after 
J the expiration of those engagentents thoy are to be with 

passages to Europe iij the Company's ships/ 

The above extract, found’’atnong Sir James Owteam’fc papers, 
was oil a proposal, in 1705, to transfer the Company’s army to the 
Crown. 
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